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The Later History of Frankpledge 


FRANKPLEDGE WAS EVOLVED in the tenth and eleventh centuries by 
royal governments wishing to improve public order but commanding few 
local administrative officials.1 The men of the villages were enlisted in 
tithings to perform police functions and were made responsible for bringing 
to justice erring kinsmen and neighbours. Police tithings and a system of 
pledging existed side by side in the tenth century and King Cnut made 
tithing membership compulsory for every free man over twelve and adequate 
surety compulsory for all men.? The surety organization was not necessarily 
the tithing by 1066, but the frankpledge system was produced by a conflation 
of those two peace-keeping institutions by about 1100.3 The system en- 
visaged then was one in which membership was required of all males over 
twelve whose status in society was not sufficient surety for their good be- 
haviour. The clergy and wealthy free tenants were therefore exempt, but 
all other men, free and servile, tenants and famuli, had to belong to a tithing.4 
Each unit of frankpledge was theoretically based on a township and consisted 
of several tithings, each with a headman and duties of corporate pursuit 
and mutual surety, and each tithing theoretically consisted of ten men.5 
Systems. of four to six tithings with memberships approximating to the 


theoretical ten were clearly expected, and the population of many early 
: medieval townships was probably sufficient to sustain them.6 


! For the origins of frankpledge see W. A. Morris, The Frankpledge System (New 
York, 1910), pp. 1-41. 

2]I Cnut, c. zo, 20a, Select Charters, ed. W. Stubbs (9th edn., Oxford, 1942, 
rev. H. W. C. Davis), p. 87. 

. 3Morris, pp. 29-31. 

. *Ibid., pp. 69-86. Except for members of wealthy households, those in the 
mainpast of others were certainly not exempt from frankpledge since boys of 12, 
themselves not tenants, were required to become tithingmen. 

. "Laws of Edward the Confessor’, XX, Select Charters, pp. 127-8. 

. ©The 4 neighbouring tithings of the ‘laws’ of the Confessor, if each comprised 
only 1o men, were probably those of a single township. Such an arrangement of 
4-6 tithings to a village was apparently envisaged by the early medieval legislators 
who imposed so many duties on the reeve and 4-6 men, perhaps meant to be 
the chief pledges, as the village representatives: e.g. Title of the Ely Inquest, 


. Assize of Clarendon, c. t, Ordinance of the Saladin Tithe, c. 2, ibid., pp. 101, 170, 


189. 
I © University of London and contributors 


2 “THE LATER HISTORY OF FRANKPLEDGE | 
id 
Suchasystem wasintended to have been imposed uniformly on the whole‘ 


country and to have been administered at the hundred courts by royi "v. 


officials. In practice each tithing in southern and western counties consist. 


of the total male population of a township and in the north a completely 5 


different peace-keeping organization was in force! The classical frank- 
pledge system, in which the men of a township were sworn to a number of 
separate tithings, hereinafter called separate tithing systems, existed prin- 
cipally in eastern England. In practice, too, since local power was shared 
between the king and private lords in the tenth and eleventh centuries, 
frankpledge administration sometimes became a function of institutions 
devised by lords to exercise their social and economic power. Even in 
eastern England frankpledge was therefore frequently drawn into the 
manorial framework of medieval rural society. 

All this is well known from the work of W. A. Morris who discussed the 
system to about 1300, but nothing has been written directly about the later 


history of frankpledge. Its development over the medieval centuries was _ 


governed by its early features, its police and surety functions and its frequent 
administration by the lords of manors, which exposed the system to changes 
influencing village communities generally, to increases in the administrative 
resources of central government, and to forces which transformed the 
relationships of lords to the land and its peasant holders. It is therefore 
worth examining the degree to which the classical frankpledge system per- 
sisted in the later middle ages, the changes that overtook it, and the functions 
it continued to perform. 

The absence of writings about the system after 1300 is surprising since 
it is only from the later thirteenth century that its working documents first 
become readily available. They are records of the courts in which views of 
frankpledge were held and, since records of manor courts survive in much", 


greater abundance than those of hundred courts, the privately administered.. 
frankpledge system is that best illustrated. The traditional features of the | 


system and the superstructure of tithings persisted widely in eastern 
counties? but, despite the abundance of manorial records, a detailed account 
of the system is still hindered by the brevity of references to tithings and 


` 
-ban 


by the infrequent survival of listsof tithingmen togive apictureofthetithings 7 


at a particular date. It so happens, however, that for the Essex villages of ` 


Messing, Chatham, East and West Hanningfield and Berden enough records 


1Morris, pp. 42-68. For Wessex tithings see F. Pollock and F. W. Maitland, 
The History of English Law (and edn., Cambridge, 1911), i. 569; Select Pleas tn 
Manorial . . . Courts, ed. F. W. Maitland (Selden Soc., ii, 1889), pp. 165-8; 
A. E. Levett, Studies in Manorial History, ed. H. M. Cam, M. Coate, L. S. 
Sutherland (Oxford, 1938), pp. 145-6. For peace-keeping in northern and 
western England see R. Stewart-Brown, The Serjeants of:the Peace in Medieval 
England and Wales (Manchester, 1936). 

2For Ramsey Abbey manors see J. A. Raftis, Tenure and Mobility (Toronto, 
1964), pp. 98-9, 266-8. For Harston (Cambs.) see Morris, pp. 170-2. Documents 
in the Essex Record Office with references beginning ‘D/D’ are hereinafter cited 
without the prefix ‘Essex R.O.. 
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exist to permit a reconstruction of the several tithing systems operating 
… there and to describe changes in them over a period of two centuries. In the 


` t thirteenth and early fourteenth centuries the principles on which the 


| frankpledge system was administered in all five villages still allowed the 


exemption of women, the clergy and wealthy freeholders,! and twelve years 
remained the age at which men became liable to tithing membership.2 The 
poorer freemen, the customary tenants and the personally servile were 
those bound by the frankpledge oath, and villages were still organized into 
separate tithings each undet a pair of chief pledges.3 The fundamental sim- 
ilarity and outward uniformity of those units of the system concealed subtle 
variations, but the degree of similarity is sufficient to suggest that they were 
then typical of privately administered frankpledge units in Essex and perhaps 
in all the eastern counties. 
In all those five villages the chief pledges were then drawn from the rank- 
and-file manorial tenants and their standing reflected the characters of the 
manors. At Chatham, where there was a high incidence of personal and 
tenurial unfreedom, the majority of chief pledges were servile.4 Their 
economic enterprise was certainly unhindered by their servility since they 
could sub-let their villein holdings or acquire premises in other villages, 
but before 1350 neither the unfree nor the free tenants among the Chatham 
chief pledges apparently held more than twenty to thirty acres, and some held 
considerably less.” At Berden, where there was no great incidence of ser- 
vility, the chief pledges included free and customary tenants, none of whom 
seems to have held more than half a virgate of land,6 and normal holdings 
at the Hanningfields were clearly between the few acres held by some chief 
pledges in the early fourteenth century and the thirty acres held by others.7 
Everywhere the chief pledges were men of moderate substance although it 
seems that all had the security of at least a modest holding of land and a 
permanent place in the village community. Some tithingmen enjoyed a 
similar economic and social standing, but others were less well off than their 
chief pledges. They included cottagers, on the periphery of village society 
without an appreciable holding and the social status that went with long 


1No women were named on several tithing lists: see below. For the legal 
position of women see Statute of Marlborough, c. 10, Statutes of the Realm, i. 22; 
Pollock and Maitland, i. 484 n. 1. Tenants by military service of 265 acres of 
Berden manor were exempt: D/DU 565/4, rott. 1d, 4d (28 June 1380). 

2E.g. Messing: D/DH X, rot. 7 (25 May 1333). 

3 Tithing lists of Messing, where they are undated but can be assigned to the 
years 1290-1303 and 1321-48: D/DH Xr, rot. 14d; X2, attached to rot. 16; 
Berden, 1377: D/DU 565/4, rot. 1d; Chatham, 1329-32 and 1337-48: D/DTu: 
257, rott. 18, 25; Hanningfield, 1339-48: D/DP M832, rot. 70. 

4A. Clark, ‘Tithing lists from Essex, 1329-43’, Eng. Hist. Rev., xix (1904), 
715-19; Clark, ‘Serfdom on an Essex manor, 1308-78’, ibid., xx (1905), 479-83. A 
re-reading of the MS. has suggested a few minor alterations to Clark’s interpre- 
tation of the second list and a later terminal date for it. 

SE.g. D/DTu 257, rott. 25-28d (1337-43). 

6D/DU 565/1-4. 

TE.g. D/DP M832, rott. 47-58 (1331-4). 
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tenure of even customary land, and those in the households of established 


customary tenants, usually the tenants' sons but often servants who pre- 


sumably worked on the land or assisted village tradesmen. 

In the late thirteenth and early fourteenth centuries each of those four 
frankpledge units retained a structure similar to that envisaged in the early 
middle ages. At Messing, where the principal manor was among the estates 
of the Baynard family, members of which exercised public jurisdiction over 
only their part of the village, there were five tithings about 1290. Each had 
two chief pledges and there were 16, 13, 14, 16and 9 tithingmen. There was 
a system of six tithings on the abbot of Walden's manor of Berden where a 
total of fifty-one chief pledges and tithingmen each contributed xd to the 
common finein 1334. Each tithing therefore averaged six to seven men and 
two chief pledges.! At Chatham, a hamlet and manor of the Mandeville 
family in Great Waltham, there were six tithings with two chief pledges and 
13, 6, 5, 8, g and 7 tithingmen in 1329. And in 1339 on his manor of East 
Hanningfield, which embraced the villages of East and West Hanningfield, 
Laurence Hastings, earl of Pembroke, administered fourteen tithings for the 
two villages. They all had two chief pledges and memberships ranging 
from three to eighteen tithingmen. All these tithing systems were basically 
similar. The number of tithings in a village varied from five at Messing 
to perhaps seven at the Hanningfields, and the number of men in a tithing 
varied from three to eighteen, but all the systems can be counted manifesta- 
tions of a theoretical system of four to six ten-man tithings. 

The organization of frankpledge units on principles: similar to those of 
early medieval theory with separate tithings, from which the compara- 
tively wealthy were exempt and which to some extent reflected social dif- 
ferences between chief pledges and tithingmen, allowed the continuation 
of some early functions of the system. In the early fourteenth century there 
remained vestiges of the early twelfth-century surety function. Although 
in the twelfth century that took the form of a responsibility of the whole 
tithing to bring to justice any erring member, by 1300 it usually took the 
form of a responsibility of a pair of chief pledges to produce the members 
of their tithing at the view.? It can have made the appearance at the view 
of a tithingman required there only marginally more likely, but enabled the 
lord to compensate himself by amercing a pair of chief pledges when a 
tithingman failed to appear. It may also have facilitated the collection of 
the common fine, especially where it was collected on a per capita basis. 
Frankpledge, however, had a wider function. The swearing of men into a 
tithing was a primitive method of binding them over to be of good behaviour, 
and, unlike other methods of binding over, could be carried out before an 
offence was committed. Frankpledge administration also implied that 
relatively accurate knowledge of village inhabitants was available to a lord 
who had rights to enforce and defend and to those collecting taxes impose 
on the population at large. | 


1D/DU 565/1. 
2E.g. Messing: D/DH Xz, rot. 10 (24 May 1295). 
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In all these matters, the standing of chief pledges and tithingmen, the 
number of tithings and their members, and the functions of the tithings, 
the four frankpledge units were essentially similar. There were, however, 
significant differences among them in the degree of fluidity in the tithings. 
An abnormal degree of peasant mobility apparently centred on Messing. 
Although tithing membership increased, not morethan twenty of the seventy- 
eight men in frankpledge in 1290 were still in the system in 1303, and at 
least eighteen men entered the tithings after 1290 and left before 1303. 
Some five men left the tithings each year and were replaced by others. ‘There 
was almost a complete change in the membership of all the tithings which 
had two chief pledges and 13, 6, 27, 15 and 16 tithingmen in 1303. ‘The 
rapid turnover of members upset the rough numerical equality of the 
tithings. Inequality developed not because men were likely to stay longer 
in some tithings than in others, but because new tithingmen were more 
likely to enter some tithings than others. The reasons for that are uncertain. 
A possible reason may have been the long continuance in office of the chief 
pledges of some tithings as against the rapid turnover in chief pledges of 
others. The chief pledges of the tithing which expanded to twenty-seven 
members were in office at least from 1290 to 1303 while the chief pledges of 
the tithing which declined to only six members were changed several times 
in that period, indicating perhaps that the manorial authorities preferred to 
allot men to tithings with well-established chief pledges who were possibly 
reliable and responsible. If there was such a preference it underlines the 
continued importance of the office of chief pledge, which still carried surety 
obligations, and illustrates how adaptable an apparently rigid system of 
separate tithings could be.? It also suggests that a serious effort was being 
made to keep the records of tithing membership up to date with comings and 
goings in the village. The business of placing men in a tithing, either as 
they arrived in the village or reached the age of twelve, and of noting their 
departure from the tithing as they died or left the village, was probably not 
left to the annual view but was carried out informally throughout the year.? 
Since the chief pledges were presumably responsible for observing changes 
among those liable to become tithingmen, thereby keeping tithing member- 
ship constantly in line with changes in the village population, the need was 
heightened for reliable chief pledges. 

The structure of separate tithings remained at Messing until 1348, but 
the period 1303-48 was one of decline for the frankpledge system there. 
Frequent changes in tithing membership continued. By 1321 very few of 
the eighty-eight chief pledges and tithingmen of 1303 were still in the system, 
but men leaving the tithings were no longer replaced at the rate at which they 


1 This and the following paragraph are based on the Messing tithing lists: ibid., 
rot. 14d; X2, attached to rot. 16. 

2A system òf even more disparate tithings, there ascribed to decadence, existed 
at Harston (Cambs.): Morris, pp. 89, 170-2. 

3The view records refer to only a small proportion of necessary tithing ad- 
ministration: D/DH X1-2. 
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left. By about 1321 there were only fifty-three chief pledges and tithingmen. 
The reduction from eighty-eight to fifty-three men in the system was accom- 
panied after 1303 by a reduction in the inequality of the tithings which had 
12, 10, 5, 5 and g tithingmen in 1321. Although the system at Messing was 
still approximate to the theoretical system of four to six ten-man tithings in 
1321, it was not so by 1348. A sixth tithing had been created, probably by 
dividing one of the largest tithings into two in the early thirteen-twenties, 
and perhaps reflecting the burden that an enlarged tithing imposed on its 
chief pledges, but the number of tithingmen had continued to fall. In 1348 
the tithings all had two chief pledges, still obliged to produce their tithing- 
men at the view, but only 11, 3, 3, 1, o and 4 tithingmen. The great decline 
in tithing membership, the only likely causes of which seem to have been 
population decline, administrative inefficiency, or a combination of both, 
meant that, although it survived, the old tithing organization had become 
little more than an empty shell. 

The tithing system at Chatham, although similar in form, was of quite a 
different character from that at Messing. There are records of it for 1 329-48 
when it was marked by great stability.1 It kept a consistent shape of six 
tithings, each with two chief pledges. One tithing was rather larger than the 
others but no great disparity developed among them. There were 13, 6, 5, 
8, 9 and 7 tithingmen in 1329, 11, 6, 6, 6, 8 and 9 tithingmen in 1337, and 
II, 8, 6, 7, 5 and 6 tithingmen about 1348. Only the membership of the 
fifth tithing had changed by more than two tithingmen since 1 329. Such 
stability in the tithing system was made possible by a very slow turnover 
of tithingmen. Of the twelve chief pledges in 1329 six were still in office in 
1348. There were sixty chief pledges and tithingmen in 1 329, fifty-six of 
whom were in the system in 1332, thirty-eight in 1337, and still twenty-nine 
about 1348, by which time seven men had entered and left the tithings since 
1329. A total of thirty-eight men left the tithings in twenty years, an average 
of nearly two a year, and a rate of turnover well below that of Messing. At 
the same time the men leaving the Chatham tithings were being replaced, 
while those leaving the Messing tithings were not. From 1329 to 1332 the 
total number of chief pledges and tithingmen of Chatham fell from sixty to 
fifty-seven, it stood at fifty-eight in 1337, and had only fallen to fifty-five 
by 1348. 

Another feature of the Chatham tithing system, probably reinforcing its 
stability, was the unusual way in which men were apparently allotted to 
particular tithings. How that was done in the early middle ages is an obscure 
problem.” If police functions were to be performed, residential proximity 
of tithing members might be expected, but, because mutual surety was also 
involved, personal relationships may have predominated. At Chatham 
personal ties seem to have been peculiarly important, even in the fourteenth 
century. Men with similar surnames, presumably kinsmen, seem to have 
been deliberately grouped in particular tithings. There were, for example, 

1D/D'Tu 257, rott. 18, 25d. 
7? Morris, pp. 129—30. 
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seven Levelifs among the chief pledges and tithingmen of the first tithing 
in 1329 but none in the other five tithings. There were successions of 
Samars in the fourth and Littles in the fifth tithings from 1329 to 1348 
although a few men bearing those names were in other tithings. 

By the early fourteenth century the administrative unity of the manor of 
East Hanningfield, which encompassed the villages of East and West 
Hanningfield, had been superimposed on that of the two villages. For both 
villages the frankpledge system was administered, and public jurisdiction 
exercised, inasingle manorial view.! The fourteen tithings were administered 
as a single frankpledge unit. In 1339 some, and possibly all, of the fourteen 
tithings were made up primarily of residents of one or the other village, 
but there seems to have been no clear principle that certain tithings were 
reserved for the residents of a particular village.2 Like that at Chatham the 
tithing system at the Hanningfields retained its shape in the years before the 
Black Death. The tithings, each with two chief pledges, remained disparate 
from 1339 to 1348. Their memberships ranged from three to eighteen in 
1339 and from four to twenty in 1348. Some tithings grew and some shrank 
in that period. Two doubled their memberships, one from five to ten, the 
other from eight to sixteen, and one was reduced from seven to four tithing- 
men, but most tithings remained similar in size and the system of tithings 
changed little in overall appearance in the decade before 1349. 

The rate of turnover of tithingmen at the Hanningfields was higher than 
that at Chatham but lower than that at Messing. There were 144 chief 
pledges and tithingmen at East and West Hanningfield in 1339,° ninety-six 
of whom remained in the system in 1348. The loss of about a third of those 
in the system in a decade was more than counterbalanced by the influx of 
new men. There were 155 chief pledges and tithingmen in 1348, including 
fifty-nine who had entered the system since 1339. In that period eight men 
also entered and left the tithings. The entry of about seven men and the 
departure of about six each year was not recorded with the business of the 
view.4 Some chief pledges took office without having been tithingmen 
and therefore almost certainly without previously having lived in the 
villages. "They presumably came to the villages to take up holdings, perhaps 
as heirs or the new husbands of widows, and their immediate assumption 
of the office of chief pledge suggests that at the Hanningfields that office 
was already loosely connected with particular holdings. 

The separate tithing systems of the early fourteenth century, with all 
their variations, did not differ much from those envisaged in the early twelfth 
century, despite the social, economic and administrative changes of the 


1D/DP M832. For the manors of East and West Hanningfield see P. Morant, 
The History and Antiquities of Essex (1768), ti. 359. 

2D/DP M832, rot. 70. 

3A division of the tithings between the two villages, based largely on surmise, 
indicates perhaps 56 chief pledges and tithingmen of East and 88 of West Hanning- 
field. . 
4E.g. D/DP M832, rot. 14 and d (5 June 1346). 
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intervening period.! In that period village communities were likely to have 
experienced increases in population which of course facilitated the mainten- 
ance of the old tithing system. Royal administrative policies, however, had 
brought about a significant change in the functions of tithings by the four- 
teenth century. The primitive police organization in which all tithingmen 
had to pursue offenders? had been replaced. The duties of pursuing and 
arresting malefactors were concentrated on local constables with access to 
the communal arms of the village. Such constables had a military origin, 
acquired the police function of keeping the watch in 1242, and by 1331, when 
the constables were required to arrest suspicious characters, a responsibility 
previously imposed on all men of the village under the Statute of Winchester, 
police duties were no longer vested in the tithingmen or their chief pledges. 

The economic policies of lords in the thirteenth century also facilitated 
the maintenance of separate tithing systems. The close control that many 
assumed over manorial agriculture promoted the development of efficient 
manorial administrative machines by which frankpledge administration was 
frequently carried out. The varying closeness of agricultural and social 
control which lords retained in the early fourteenth century, however, pro- 
duced and was reflected by the differences in the tithing systems. The 
close control of the Mandevilles over Chatham is clear from a high level of 
personal servility, apparently onerous labour services, and the existence of 
few free tenants.4 At the Hanningfields, where the demesne was farmed 
by 1332,5 a few substantial holdings were held freely but their tenants were 
greatly outnumbered by tenants at will, many of them cottagers.6 On the 
other hand, the court records do not reveal heavy labour services or that the 
incidents of personal servility, although they existed, were as consistently 
exploited as at Chatham. At Messing, moreover, where the manor was not 
part of a great estate and where there were several other small manors, many 
peasants seem to have held freely and there is no evidence of onerous labour 
services.” 

Such variations in the closeness of seignorial control over village agrarian 
life seem to have resulted in different levels of peasant mobility. To judge 


1For recent summaries of views about the medieval economy see R. H. 
Hilton, The Decline of Serfdom in Medieval England (1969); J. Z. Titow, English 
Rural Society 1200-1350 (1969); M. M. Postan in The Cambridge Economic 
History of Europe (and edn., Cambridge, 1966), Pp. 548-632. 

2 Hundred Ordinance, c. 2, Select Charters, p. 81. 

3H. M. Cam, The Hundred and the Hundred Rolls (1930), pp. 188-9; M. 
Powicke, Military Obligation in Medieval England (Oxford, 1962), pp. 58, 82-95; 
H. M. Cam, ‘Shire Officials: Coroners, Constables, and Bailiffs', in The English 
Government at Work 1327—36, ed. J. F. Willard, W. A. Morris, W. H. Dunham, 
Jnr. (Cambridge, Mass., 1940-50), iii. 170. 

4Clark, Eng. Hist. Rev., xx. 479-83; xix. 716. 

5D/DP M832, rot. 53d. 

9 Ibid., rot. 73d (18 March 1339); Morant, ii. 37-9. 

7For the manors of Harborough and Bourchiers see Morant, ii. 176-8; and for 
their court records see D/DH X45, X49. For small freeholdings see e.g. D/DH X2, 
rot. 27 (29 May 1352); rot. 28 (14 May 1355). 
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by the numbers in the tithing systems in the early fourteenth century at 
Messing and in the mid fourteenth century at Chatham and East and West 
Hanningfield, those manors and villages were roughly equal in population. 
Society was very fluid at Messing. The chief pledges who remained in office 
for twenty years constituted a stable element but throughout the period 
1290-1348 the village population was constantly changing around them. At 
Chatham, however, society was remarkably stable. Few families entered 
or left the village in the two decades before the Black Death. Apart from 
changes caused by death and the growing up of children the composition 
of the tithings therefore changed but little. At East and West Hanningfield 
the rate of turnover was some fifty per cent higher than that at Chatham but 
only about half that at Messing. Even when it is said that some manorial 
officers were perhaps more efficient in noticing newcomers, and that nothing 
is known of men who remained less than a year in the village and so escaped 
tithing obligations, the tithing lists still indicate considerable variationsacross 
the spectrum of peasant mobility. 

How typical of the tithing systems in the area of the classical frankpledge 
system were those at Messing, Chatham and the Hanningfields is a problem 
awaiting further examination. Since, however, village communities were 
generally exposed to national economic developments, new royal adminis- 
trative techniques and changes in seignorial economic policy, the fun- 
damental similarity of those systems might well be typical not only of 
privately administered frankpledge units, but also of those administered 
by the sheriff. There is similarly no reason to suppose that the differences 
in those Essex systems were untypical of differences among similar systems 
elsewhere. If they were typical they suggest a very close link between the 
level of peasant mobility and the extent to which labour services were per- 
formed by the tenantry on the demesne. Personal servility could not prevent 
mobility any more than tenurial servility prevented economic enterprise, 
but where labour services were performed disincentives to mobility existed. 
The demand for immigrant labour was probably reduced, and because 
work had to be carried out on the demesne, tenants had an interest in keeping 
their families around them to cope with the work on their own holdings. 
Such disincentives were not matched on manors where labour services 
were not enforced. There tenants had more time to work their own holdings 
and some of their families may have drifted into the class of cottagers working 
on the manorial demesne or on the freeholdings of the village, a class likely 
to be responsive to opportunities of higher pay or better holdings elsewhere. 
If cottages held at will, like those at Hanningfield, were granted on condition 
that work was performed on the demesne, then a brake of some sort was 
placed on labourers' mobility; but when cottages were held freely, and their 
owners had an easily realized capital asset, a high level of mobility could be 
expected. Differences in the tenant structures of manors had of course a 
number of causes, including the early or late date of intensive settlement in 


1Raftis, pp. 130-52; Carte Nativorum, ed. C. N. L. Brooke and M. M. Postan 
(Northants. Record Soc., xx, 1960), pp. xli-xIviü. 
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their areas, the size and efficiency of estates to which they belonged, and the 
possibilities of later assarting.! The differences in turn produced variations 
in the fluidity of village societies. It follows that at periods when lords insis- 
ted on the performance of labour services they produced less mobile village 
communities. When services were commuted, however, particularly in the 
later fourteenth century when there were so many stimuli to mobility,2 a 
real loosening of the fabric of many village societies took place. 

The later fourteenth century was a transitional period for the frankpledge 
system because in that period it lost the shape it had retained in many places 
since the early middle ages. 'l'he system of separate tithings at Messing, 
already in decline before 1349, collapsed between 1349 and 1352, after which 
date evidence of it is completely lacking. Ín the thirteen-fifties surety 
obligations were removed from the chief pledges. In 1354 and 1355 the 
chief pledges as a body were held responsible for tithingmen failing to 
attend the view, but even that degree of corporate responsibility to produce 
tithingmen was abandoned by 1357.5 Tithingmen who should have attended 
the view but who failed to appear were then deemed to have committed an 
offence themselves and their amercement was ordered. That removal of 
surety obligations was accompanied by increasing annual variations in the 
number of active chief pledges which would not have been possible if they 
had still been the heads of a fixed number of tithings.5 

The structure of tithings was maintained at the Hanningfields after 1348 
even though mortality there in 1349 seems to have been considerable. Only 
twelve of the twenty-eight chief pledges in office in 1348 were among the 
twenty-six chief pledges active in 1350 at the first view held after the plague.6 
At least fourteen, possibly sixteen, chief pledges were lost in two years, most 
of them presumably dead. Even if mortality was appreciably less than the 
fifty per cent that suggests, the system of separate tithings was probably more 
difficult to maintain after 1349. It continued, however, and pairs of chief 
pledges were held responsible for the non-appearance of their tithingmen 
until atleast 1366 when there were still fourteen tithings.7 No later evidence 


! For examples of different manorial structures and their effect on the peasantry 
see R. H. Hilton, Social Structure in Rural Warwickshire in the Middle Ages (Dugd. 
Soc. occ. papers, ix, 1950); J. Z. 'l'itow, ‘Some differences between manors and 
their effects on the conditions of the peasant in the 13th century’, Agricultural Hist. 
Rev., x (1962), 1-13. 

? Hilton, Decline of Serfdom, pp. 32-6. 

? For the transfer of personal surety functions to manorial courts in that period 
see Raftis, pp. 100-1. 

^D/DH Xz, rott. 29, 30d, 34d. 

> Messing tithingmen were sometimes chosen to act as chief pledges on the day 
of the view: e.g. in 1366 the names of 12 chief pledges were listed of which 9 were 
marked 'iuratus', 2 were marked ‘fecit defaltam’, and 1 was marked ‘infirmus’, 
and *in quorum loco electi sunt Nicholaus Hertwell, Ricardus Osemond, Johannes 
Sorter, decennarii et iurati pro die’: ibid., rot. 48. 

6D/DP M83z2, rott. 22, 70. 

7 Ibid, rott. 28 and d, 36. 
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of them exists and by the late thirteen-seventies they had apparently dis- 
solved. 

Mortality also seems to have been great in 1349 at Chatham where the 
common fine, collected on the basis of 1d from each chief pledge and tithing- 
man, decreased from 4s 8d in 1345 to 2s 6d in 1355.2 No view records exist 
for 1346-54 but after 1354 pairs of chief pledges were much less frequently 
amerced for failing to produce their tithingmen. That obligation was 
occasionally mentioned, however, and separate tithings were maintained 
until at least 1378.3 No records exist for views held from 1379 to 1411 but 
by 1412 such a system no longer existed at Chatham.* 

A system of separate tithings was also maintained in the late fourteenth 
century at Berden, a Walden Abbey manor for which a tithing list of 1377 
exists.) Even in the early fourteenth century it was not combined with chief 
pledges' responsibilities to produce their respective tithingmen at the view, 
but was probably useful in the collection of the common fine, levied there 
on a per capita basis. The sums paid as common fines in the fourteenth 
century constitute a reliable guide to the numbers in the six tithings of 
Berden.6 In 1334 there were fifty-one men in frankpledge, an average of 
six or seven men in each tithing, each with two chief pledges.7 Although the 
total membership fluctuated thereafter, no significant reduction took place 
before 1377, Berden apparently having escaped serious mortality in 1349. 
In 1377the tithings consisted of 7, 4, 9, 7, 2and 5 men and each had two chief 
pledges. The number of men in the system fell from forty-five in 1380 to 
thirty-fivein 1381. There were only thirty-five chief pledges and tithingmen 
in 1389 and about 1400 the six tithings still had two chief pledges each and 
5, 4, 6, 4, 5 and 4 tithingmen. The tithing system retained even then a shape 
approximate to that envisaged in early medieval legal theory. T'he separate 
tithings had retained an essential consistency throughout the fourteenth 
century but by 1416 they had apparently disintegrated.? 

Although the decline of separate tithing systems extended over two genera- 
tions in the villages of Messing, East and West Hanningfield, Chatham and 
Berden, two principal factors apparently governed the decline in all of them. 
Population decreases, sudden at Messing, the Hanningfields and Chatham, 
gradual at Berden, affected all five villages, and presumably made it con- 
siderably harder to fill the several tithings in the later fourteenth century 
than it had been before 1349, especially when accompanied by greater pea- 
sant mobility and the loosening of other seignorial bonds. At the same time 
the system of separate tithings had no important function. Its police function 
had disappeared before 1300 and its surety function was clearly of only 
marginal value since the view could proceed on the chief pledges’ present- 
ments without the attendance of tithingmen, and since the procedure of the 


1D/DP M833. 2D/DTu 257, rott. 29d, 30. 
3E.g. ibid., rott. 36, 38. 
4 Ibid., rot. 39. SD/DU 565/4, rot. 1d. 


6E.g. ibid., rot. 2 and d (30 June 1378). 
7D/DU 565/1. 8D/DU 565/6. 
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view did not allow men to answer for their crimes.! Miscreant tithingmen, 
like other miscreants, could simply be convicted in their absence and after- 
wards distrained for their amercements. In the later fourteenth century it 
was both irrelevant and increasingly difficult to swear a smaller and perhaps 
more mobile village population into separate tithings, so that gradually the 
practice lapsed. 

In the later fourteenth and fifteenth centuries internal changes were made 
in frankpledge units to meet the demands of new social conditions. Lower 
village populations gave rise to amorphous groups of chief pledges and 
tithingmen instead of separate tithings. At the same time, when stratifica- 
tion of the peasantry in terms of land held was increasing, and the chief 
pledges' only function was to present offences at the view, there was a 
tendency for the obligation to act as a chief pledge to be attached to holdings 
of land.? That tendency was stronger in some types of manors than in others. 
As new tribunals of local government evolved in the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries, especially the sessions of justices of the peace,3 some manorial 
views declined. The development of quarter sessions, with which the work of 
local constables was closely integrated, was accompanied by a reduction in 
the number of offences presented in the views held by the lords of small 
manors, of manors not coincident with villages, and of manors with only a 
small area of customary land and few customary tenants. In order to preserve 
and exercise their rights to leet jurisdiction, however, the lords of such 
manors, often the smaller lay lords, made service as a chief pledge a formal 
incident of particular tenures.4 

Such a development took place widely in Essex. At Messing, where the 
Baynards exercised jurisdiction over only part of the village, difficulty was 
experienced after 1349 in empanelling a jury of twelve chief pledges, the 
number of offences presented in the view declined, and an effort was made 
as early as the thirteen-fifties to make service as a chief pledge an automatic 
outcome of specific tenures.5 That principle was firmly established in 1425 
when only six chief pledges were active. It was stated that certain tenants 
“debentadventionem ad istium visum ex antiquo tempore ut patet per rotulos 
curie sicut ceteri capitales plegii facere’.6 That entry is followed by a list 
of nine holdings and their tenants, and, despite its appeal to ancient custom, 

1Pollock and Maitland, ii. 652-3. 

2The attachment of obligations to holdings of land was a familiar way of im- 
posing them in the middle ages. It was, for example, the method used to secure 
suitors at some hundred and shire courts: D. C. Douglas, The Social Structure of 
Medieval East Anglia (Oxford, 1927), pp. 145-7. l 

3 Proceedings before the Justices of the Peace in the 14th and 15th Centuries, ed. 
B. H. Putnam (Ames Foundation, 1938). 

4D. A. Crowley, ‘Frankpledge and Leet Jurisdiction in Later Medieval Essex’ 
(unpublished Sheffield Univ. Ph.D. thesis, 1971), pp. 230-79. 

5It was stated in 1353, without apparent justification, that a tenement had 
previously been held of Roger Baynard (d. 1295) for a rent of 3d a year, suit of 
court twice yearly, and attendance at the view to perform the office of chief pledge: 
D/DH X2, rott. 27-8. 

6D/DH Xs, rot. 5. 
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suggests that the formal attachment to specific holdings of all obligations to 
act as chief pledges was an innovation. Similar developments took place on 
other small Essex manors. T'he obligation was attached to holdings regard- 
less of the tenure by which they were held or of the social position of the 
tenants. It resulted in the theoretical inclusion among chief pledges of those 
formerly exempt. The lord of Bergholt Sackville, a manor in West Bergholt, 
optimistically claimed service as a chief pledge from Sir Thomas Mont- 
gomery;! the lord of Messing claimed it from Sir Robert de Teye;? and 
‘gentlemen’ of Bergholt and Sible Hedingham were required to become 
chief pledges. Women were similarly listed as chief pledges at Messing, 
Bulmer and Sible Hedingham.4 Clearly little part in the proceedings of 
views was played by women, gentry, and especially knights, and the social 
composition of active chief-pledge juries was not necessarily altered by their 
theoretical inclusion. 

The obligation to act as a chief pledge was attached more loosely to hold- 
ings elsewhere, especially where manors coincided with villages and in- 
cluded a large number of customary tenants. It was not formally attached 
to holdings at Copford and Rickling but was apparently imposed automatic- 
ally on most customary tenants. At Copford twenty-two of the twenty-nine 
customary tenants required to acknowledge fealty in 1421 were chief pledges 
in 1422,5 and at Rickling, where the imposition of the obligation on new 
principles coincided with the collapse of a separate tithing system, there 
were twenty-three chief pledges in 1394.9 The obligation was apparently 
imposed not just on the twelve most reliable but on all the customary 
tenants not excluded by their sex or social position. A high proportion of 
customary and smaller free tenants were also chief pledges at Wethersfield 
where in the fifteenth century up to eighty chief pledges might be in office.’ 
The loose attachment of the obligation to act as a chief pledge to a large 
number of holdings did not result in even the theoretical inclusion of women 
and wealthy free tenants, but it led to an increase in social disparity within 
chief-pledge juries which might number farmers of 100 acres or more with 
cottagers possibly working on their farms.? 


1D/DMa M26, court held 11 June 1492. Montgomery (d. 1495) was a promi- 
nent member of the royal household, a marshal of the hall by 1446, a king’s 
carver by 1461, and a knight of the body until at least 1482: Cal. Pat. Rolls 
1441-6, p. 436; A. R. Myers, The Household of Edward IV (Manchester, 1959), 
p. 262. 

2D/DH Xs, rot. 7 (3 Oct. 1426). For the Teye family see Morant, ii. 202. 

3D/DMa M26, court held 26 May 1488; D/DBm M172, [rot. 11] (zo Sept. 
1508). 

^D/DH Xs, rot. 5 (29 May 1425); D/DBm M172, [rot. rod] (2 June 1506); 
D/DEx MA, rot. 3 (12 June 1481). 

5D/DHt M144, [rot. 10 and d]. 

6Public Record Office, S.C. 2/173/56, rot. 1. For the earlier tithing system see 
S.C. 2/173/51-4. 

7E.g. D/DFy Mio, rot. 24 (18 May 1472). 

8 For a chief pledge (William atte Forde) holding at least 100 acres at Copford 
see D/DHt Mar, [rot. 4d] (16 May 1402); [rot. 18] (2 June 1411). For Wethers- 
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In manors where the obligation to act as a chief pledge was loosely or even 
formally attached to holdings, middle peasants were still important chief 
pledges. Elsewhere, especially where views remained effective tribunals in 
the fifteenth century, they continued to play a dominant part in the local 
government administered through the view and were selected on principles 
similar to those used to choose chief pledges in the early fourteenth century. 
At the fifteenth-century views of Berden and Borley, a Canterbury Cathedral 
Priory manor, juries of some twelve chief pledges were chosen from tenant 
bodies appreciably more numerous! Their selection was sometimes a 
direct response to the acquisition of land, as it had been in the fourteenth 
century, but it was clearly the implications rather than the fact of land tenure 
that were important. The size of some chief pledges’ holdings increased in 
the fifteenth century of course, but few seem to have held more than forty 
acres.2 The chief pledges of Berden and Borley remained rank-and-file 
manorial tenants of modest substance but, as holders of land, permanent 
and accepted members of village society. Similar principles, unchanged 
from the fourteenth century, also governed the selection of chief pledges at 
Chatham, Hanningfield and elsewhere.3 

Whatever the variations in frankpledge units arising from differences 
among manors, the whole frankpledge system was transformed through the 
medieval centuries by a variety of influences. Social, administrative, and 
economic developments resulted in changes in function 1100-1300 and in 
organization 1300-1500. Population growth affecting village communities 
generally before 1300 facilitated the maintenance of separate tithing systems 
similar to those envisaged in early medieval theory, especially at a time of 
close seignorial control over the land and its holders, and that practice was 
widely followed. Administrative changes imposed by central governments, 
however, robbed the tithings of their police functions, and their surety func- 
tion was of little importance by the early fourteenth century. In the later 
middle ages, especially after 1349, smaller village populations discouraged 
the maintenance of separate tithings. At the same time new tribunals of 
local government developed under the Crown and many lords of land relaxed 
their control over its management and their peasant tenants. The result 
was not only that systems of separate tithings collapsed, but that some lords, 
especially those of small lay estates, allowed their exercise of public jurisdic- 
tion to decline and attached chief-pledge obligations to particular tenures. 

Despite such changes, however, villagers continued to be sworn system- 
atically into amorphous groups of chief pledges and tithingmen loosely 
representing the permanent and more transitory elements in village society. 


field men with large holdings (John Youngman and John Nichole) see D/DFy 
M7, rot. 24d (16 May 1429); rot. 29 (26 June 1480); D/DFy Mio, rot. 5 (30 May 
I463); rot. 9 (23 Nov. 1465). 

l'There were never more than some 12 chief pledges at Borley but at least 31 
tenants c. 1400: D/DWg M4, rot. 5. 

?D/DU 565/679; D/DWg M3-4. 

3D/DTu 257; D/DP M834-8; for Saffron Walden see D/DBy Mi-12, 145-51. 
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That process is evident not only from court records but from tithing lists 
that survive! and it was still done on principles and for reasons fundament- 
ally similar to those of the early fourteenth century. ‘Twelve years remained 
the age at which the frankpledge oath was sworn.” Adolescents could there- 
after be summoned to the view and the payment of any amercement imposed 
on them presumably became their own responsibility. 'The oath was also 
administered to immigrants of more than a year’s standing in a village,? but 
not to the clergy, wealthy freeholders or women. In both the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries the tithingmen, theoretically all men under the lord’s 
jurisdiction not chief pledges or otherwise exempt, were mainly cottagers 
or men without land or cottage who depended for their livelihood on the 
patronage of the lord or tenants of a manor, and had therefore little social 
standing in the village. 

A good deal of work was clearly necessary to administer the frankpledge 
oath and to keep the tithing lists up to date. Administering the oath, how- 
ever, could not make a man more justiciable, especially in the fifteenth 
century when no separate tithings existed to make the appearance of a wanted 
tithingman at the view even marginally more likely. The advantage of 
administering it lay in the opportunities it gave a lord to bind men to good 
behaviour, and, much more important, to maintain an up-to-date list of 
people under his jurisdiction. Such a list might enable a lord to safeguard - 
against the Crown or other lords any rights he had to receive amercements 
or felons’ chattels. It may also have been valuable in the collection of taxes 
or other sums of money levied on a whole community.* In addition, a 
regularly empanelled jury of chief pledges was useful for local adminis- 
tration. For all these advantages many lords of manors administered the 
frankpledge system throughout the fifteenth century. 


D. A. CROWLEY 


1E.g. Berden: D/DU 565/7; Brook Walden: D/DBy M149; Pentlow: D/DK 
Msg. 

2E.g. Brook Walden: D/DBy M149, rot. 3 (11 June 1473). 

3E.g. ibid. 

4For the local collection of royal taxes see F. M. Page, The Estates of Crowland 
Abbey (Cambridge, 1934), pp. 61-3. The Berden tithing list was clearly of use 
in the collection of the common fine on a per capita basis. 


John of Ross and a Dispute over 
Commons, 1317-24 


THE DISTINCTIONS, especially the financial distinctions, made between 
residentiary and non-residentiary canons at English secular cathedrals in 
the later middle ages were the cause of frequent disagreements and a good 
many protracted lawsuits.1 This article is a history of an especially interest- 
ing and well-documented suit which took place at Hereford over a period 
of seven years in the first quarter of the fourteenth century and involved one 
of the most distinguished churchmen of the day. The history is to be found 
in a series of some thirty documents in the cathedral archives at Hereford ;2 
two of these documents are of particular interest and have been given special 
attention in the appendices to this article. 

The financial distinctions between the two sorts of canons at Hereford 
were laid down in the Consuetudines of the cathedral which date from the 
episcopate of Peter de Aquablanca (1240-68).3 Residentiary canons, who 
were allowed to be absent from their duties for a total of sixteen weeks a year, 
received both petty and greater commons, and also shared in the cotidiana 
or daily distributions; non-residentiary canons received only the petty 
commons unless they visited the cathedral from time to time, in which 
case they also received the cotidiana if present at Mattins, in choir and wear- 
ing their habits. Petty commons consisted of grain from various manors,4 
and twenty shillings in cash.” The greater commons consisted of an equal 
share of the profits in all the chapter accounts and thus varied a good deal 
from one year to another. Most of this surplus was paid in the form of grain, 
though each canon always received two marks ({1 6s 8d) each year in cash 
whatever the financial situation. Hereford was one of the last English cathe- 
drals to make these payments in kind; the cathedral was poor and it was 
cheaper to pay the canons in this way, so that it was left to them and not the 
cathedral servants to sell the produce of the estates, thus requiring the 
employment of fewer servants. The cotidiana consisted of a daily allowance 
of bread and beer, or grain instead of beer, and mass-pence, paid at the rate 


lIn general see K. Edwards, English Secular Cathedrals in the Middle Ages (2nd 
edn., Manchester, 1968), pp. 33-56, 70-83. 

2Dean and Chapter Archives, hereinafter referred to as DCA followed by the 
document number. 

3Printed in Statutes of Lincoln Cathedral, ed. H. Bradshaw and C. Wordsworth 
(3 vols., Cambridge, 1892-7), ii. 36-89. 

4 Totalling 64 cartloads of wheat, 44 cartloads of oats and one cartload of mixed 
wheat and rye, each year, grossly undervalued at 17s 8d in the Valor Ecclestasticus 


of 1535. 
5 Paid in three instalments of 6s 8d at the end of October, March and June. 
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of fourpence a day. In addition to commons all canons holding a prebend 
received an additional income from this source; there were also various 
obits, payments made on the anniversaries of departed canons or bene- 
factors, in which both canons and vicars shared according to the terms of 
the endowment. 

The man who eventually challenged the commons arrangements at 
Hereford was one of the more prominent English clerics of the early four- 
teenth century who was also a local man, John of Ross. John had begun his 
known career as subdean of Hereford in 1289; in 1308 he was made arch- 
deacon of Shropshire and in 1310 he was collated to the prebend of Moreton 
Parva at Hereford. In 1317 he resigned the archdeaconry to become an 
auditor of the papal palace at Avignon, but he retained the prebend until 
his appointment to the bishopric of Carlisle in 1325; he died in 1332. John 
held a good deal of other preferment between about 1300 and 1325, five 
livings including the vicarage of Ross-on-Wye, three prebends in addition 
to the one he held at Hereford. In the diocese of Canterbury he was one of 
Archbishop Winchelsey’s household clerks in 1301, official of the Court of 
the Arches in 1308 and 1312, and chancellor to Archbishop Reynolds in 
1315. At the papal court he was clerk to the cardinal-priests of S. Sabina in 
1310 and S. Prisca in 1320.1 

It was the appointment of John to the post of papal auditor in 1317 which 
brought about his rift with the Hereford chapter. In accordance with the 
Consuetudines, which only permitted canons absent in the service of the 
chapter to receive as though they were resident, the cathedral authorities 
had ceased to allow John a share in the greater commons. John claimed that 
service in the papal court similarly entitled him to the greater commons 
and set about acquiring support for his claim. The suit had begun by the 
autumn of 1317 when the chapter’s proctor at the papal court issued a 
receipt for expenses arising from it,? but no details of the case are given 
until the spring of 1318.3 It then appears that Buxolus of Parma, canon of 
Tournai, papal chaplain and auditor, had vigorously upheld John’s right 
to receive all commons as if resident, by virtue of his papal office, and had 
threatened to excommunicate the chapter if the commons was not paid in 
full. The chapter, therefore, had appealed both to the apostolic see and the 
court of Canterbury, the appeal being read publicly in Hereford cathedral 
in the presence of John’s proctor. Despite the appeal, Buxolus carried out 
his previous threat and the sentence of excommunication had been promul- 
gated by the dean of the Arches, the vice-chancellor of Oxford, and others, 


1 For the full details of John’s career see A. B. Emden, Biographical Register of 
Oxford University to A.D. 1500 (3 vols., Oxford, 1957-9), iii. 1591. 

2DCA 2996. The proctor, Richard Harvey, had received £10 from the chapter. 
He was allowed ıs 2d a day on the outward and return journeys, this to cover his 
own expenses and those of maintaining a servant and a horse. In addition to this his 
sea passage was paid, and also the cost of any news which he sent by messengeron the 
progress of the suit. The proctor was maintained at the curia at the chapter’s expense. 
A full transcript of this most interesting document is given in Appendix A. 

3DCA 3001. 
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by December 1318.! Later John of Ross agreed to abide by the arbitration 
of William, cardinal-priest of S. Cyriac, as also did Henry Schorne and 
Richard of Nunnington, acting on behalf of the Hereford chapter.2 

The terms of this arbitration were set forth in a notarial instrument dated 
30 April 1319.3 Both the parties were to pardon each other all past injuries 
and any past ill feeling, and to forget the expenses incurred by these pro- 
ceedings; in other words no costs were awarded. John of Ross was to ren- 
ounce any rights in the greater commons and daily distributions which he 
might possess by virtue of any apostolic privilege, and was to make sure that 
all sentences of excommunication placed upon the chapter were revoked. 
He was, however, to receive petty commons and any other payments due 
to him under the statutes of the cathedral; the chapter had presumably 
refused to pay him petty commons during the dispute, but this is hardly 
surprising. Both parties were to put aside all bitterness, and the chapter 
was advised to treat John with kindness, so that he could further its interest 
at the papal court, and in particular secure the canonisation of Thomas 
Cantilupe.* This arbitration was fair enough to appeal to both parties, 
although materially John of Ross was without doubt the loser; both parties 
therefore approved the decision and promised to observe it. 

There the case should have ended ; however, the Hereford chapter refused 
to pay John his petty commons, as the canons had meanwhile decided to 
contribute their petty commons to the fabric fund of the cathedral which 
was badly in need of additional revenue, and by 1322 John had decided to 
renew his claim to both petty and greater commons, and had once again 
secured support for his claim and brought down ecclesiastical censures upon 
the chapter. ‘The chapter had again appealed to the pope.5 Its proctors 
then attempted to present a petition personally, outlining the chapter’s case, 
but they were refused admission to the papal palace.6 The chapter then 
sent two canons, Henry Schorneand Adam Murimouth,’ to negotiate with 
John but at first they could come to no agreement. John refused absolutely 
to contribute his petty commons to the fabric fund although he consented 
to lift the sentences of excommunication he had placed upon the chapter.8 
At last John offered to withdraw his claim to the greater commons if the 


1DCA 3009. 

2DCA 3013. Henry Schorne, archdeacon of Hereford 1 303-18, rector of Shinfield 
1316-20 and Lugwardine 1320-30, prebendary of Warham and Aylestone at 
Hereford from 1303 and Ealdstreet at St. Paul’s, London, from 1 327, proctor for the 
Hereford chapter at the papal court for the precise purpose of furthering the canonisa- 
tion process of Thomas Cantilupe; for the full details of his career see Emden, iii. 
1690. Richard of Nunnington, a local man, rector of Coddington from 1304 and St. 
: Mawgan-in-Kerrier from 1320, prebendary of Bartonsham at Hereford 1311-20. 

3DCA 2994. 

*Bishop of Hereford 1275-82; Cantilupe was, in fact, canonised in 1320. 

5DCA 3014. 

6DCA 3007. 

7Adam Murimouth was the author of the Continuatio Chronicarum, a royal 
ambassador and holder of much ecclesiastical preferment, see Emden, ii. 1329-30. 

8DCA 3004. 
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chapter would pay him the petty commons to which he felt himself entitled 
and compensation in lieu of the petty commons for the previous five years. 
The chapter agreed and fixed the compensatory sum at twenty-five marks 
(£16 13s 4d) payable by Trinity Sunday 1324. John was also to receive 
additional compensation totalling 300 marks, payable in annual instalments 
of fifty marks, beginning in 1325, to cover the expenses of the suit.! In 
future, John was to be allowed to retain his petty commons, unlike his fellow 
canons, though he was asked to make a voluntary contribution to the fabric 
fund; whether in fact he did so is not known.” This agreement was later 
confirmed by John, who renounced all previous papal privileges entitling 
him to the greater commons and daily distributions.? 

Although the dispute had been settled out of court, expensively for the 
chapter, the second appeal of the chapter was still pending and the case 
was not judicially concluded until 24 August 1324, when it was decided 
that the appeal should be upheld, that John of Ross was not entitled to 
receive anything in excess of his petty commons, and that the sentences of 
excommunication placed upon the chapter were null and void.* ‘The chapter 
was, however, still bound by its financial agreement with John under which 
it still owed him 300 marks. It decided to honour the agreement and by 
1327 half the debt had been paid.5 In that year John, now bishop of Carlisle, 
cancelled the remainder of the debt in return for an annual obit in the cathe- 
dral church of Hereford, at which all canons and vicars-choral present were 
to receive forty and twenty shillings respectively from the cathedral 
treasury.® 

The suit between John of Ross and the Hereford chapter was fairly typical 
of the sort of dispute that frequently took place at all the secular cathedrals 


1DCA 3002, 1175. Printed in Charters and Records of Hereford Cathedral, ed. 
W. W. Capes (Hereford, 1908), pp. 199-202. 

2 This resolution about the petty commons, made by the common ordinance of the 
chapter, must have been made after 1319, as there is no record of it in the earlier 
documents relating to this dispute. The resolution is probably connected with the 
canonisation of Thomas Cantilupe and the appropriation of Shinfield church to the 
cathedral fabric fund in 1320. Similar resolutions were made by other corporate 
bodies at times of financial stress, so Hereford is not unique in the manner of its 
proceedings on this occasion. 

3DCA 1816. 

4DCA 3003, 3012, 3154. The preliminary proceedings relating to the appeal are 
also recorded in DCA 3005A and B (appointment of judges-delegate, 11 May 1324), 
DCA 2187 (memorandum of documents delivered to Hereford cathedral treasury, 
16 July 1324), DCA 3006, 2997 (presentation of capitular evidence, 17 July 1324), 
DCA 3005E, 3010 (correspondence between judges-delegate, 19 and 30 July 1324) 
and DCA 2993, 3005C (citation of John of Ross, 21 July 1324). DCA 3015 records 
the full depositions of witnesses appearing on behalf of the Hereford chapter; a 
full summary of this most interesting document, dated 14 Aug. 1324, is given in 
Appendix B. DCA 3003, 3005A are printed in Charters of Hereford Cathedral, pp. 
203-7. 

5DCA 2990, 3011 are receipts for the so marks paid in 1325 and 1326. 

6DCA 2068. Printed in Charters of Hereford Cathedral, p. 196 where itis wrongly 
dated 1321. 
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from time to time over the payment of commons. This payment formed by 
far the bulk of any cathedral’s expenditure; at Hereford the payment of 
petty commons and the cotidiana must have amounted to about £300 per 
annum in the early fourteenth century, and the whole balance of income over 
expenditure was divided amongst the residentiary canons. Thus these 
disputes were of great importance to the participants, particularly to the 
corporate bodies involved. In this suit the large quantity of surviving docu- 
menatry evidence makes the issues very clear indeed. 


W. NIGEL YATES 


APPENDIX A 


1317 21 December. Receipt of Richard Harvey, proctor of the dean and chapter of 
Hereford, to the said dean and chapter for his expenses in a suit against John of Ross, 
being a transcript of DCA 2996. 


Memorandum pro anno domini millesimo trecentesimo septimodecimo, vicesima 
prima die mensis Decembris. Ricardus dictus Hervy, clericus, procurator 
venerabilium virorum dominorum decani et capituli Herefordensium in curia 
Romana in causa seu negotio contra magistrum Johannem de Ros, habuit et 
recepit ab eisdem dominis decano et capitulo per manum domini Walteri de la 
Bache numerantis decem libras pro expensis suis et prosecutione ipsius cause seu 
negotii eundo et redeundo, et dum pro eisdem contingat in curia Romana predicta 
morari. Ita videlicet quod pro singulis diebus eundo et redeundo pro predicto 
Ricardo, uno garcione et uno equo, quattuordecim denarii allocabuntur, et expense 
in mari et alibi et alie rationabiles pro dictis dietis quatenus predicte expense non 
sufficiunt, et in adventu suo juraverit procurator predictus. Allocabuntur etiam 
eisdem expense rationabiles pro rationabili communia persone sue dum eundem 
in dicta curia oportebit morari pro negotio antedicto, et interim nova de statu 
dicti negotii sumptibus eorundem decani et capituli nuntiabit eisdem. Allocabun- 
tur insuper eidem Ricardo quatenus expenderit in dicta curia in advocatis, pro- 
curatoribus et aliis necessariis sub testimonio magistri Ade de Murimouth et 
Thome de Gynes vel alterius eorundem; sed si contingat eosdem Adam et 
Thomam vel eorum alterum in isto negotio onus procurandi, patrocinandi et 
prosequendi velle assumere cum effectu recepto ab eisdem dicto negotio et 
instructo, prefatus Ricardus sumptibus decani et capituli predictorum ibidem non 
stabit sed propriis. Et cum ad propria redire contingat sumptibus eorundem 
decani et capituli predictorum redibit. In quorum omnium testimonium presenti- 
bus literis inter dictos dominos decanum et capitulum et dictum Ricardum divisis, 
sigillum decanatus Herefordensis ad causas ad rogatum ipsorum hinc inde est 
appensum, una cum sigillo dicti Ricardi parti penes dictos decanum et capitulum 
remanenti. Datum die, anno et loco predictis. 


1 Despite its brevity, this article has benefited much from the advice and criticism 
of others; it was Dr. W. A. Pantin who first suggested the possibilities in DCA 2996; 
Dr. Nicholas Orme and Major Francis Jones have kindly read the final draft in 
typescript; and, as usual, my wife has saved me from many errors of grammar and 
expression; I am grateful to them all and desire to clear them of all blame for the 
imperfections which must still remain. 
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1324 I4 August. Examination of witnesses for the Hereford chapter in the cause of 
appeal between the chapter and John of Ross made in the cathedral church of Hereford, 
being a summary of DCA 3015. 


Master Thomas de Boleye, rector of Eastnor in the diocese of Hereford, aged 
40, gave evidence on 16 charges relating to the payment of commons in the 
cathedral church of Hereford as laid down in the statutes of the cathedral. The 
witness had been present in the chapter house of the cathedral on 27 April 1317 
when Master William of Ross, clerk and proctor of Master John of Ross, exhibited 
certain sentences of Master Buxolus [of Parma] in the hand of John de Lupico, 
notary public, to those then resident at the cathedral, namely the dean, John de 
Aquablanca, the chancellor, Robert of Gloucester, Master Adam Carbonel, 
Master Richard de Nonynton, James de Henle, Hamon de Sandwisco and Hugh 
de Brehousa, canons of Hereford. He had also been present when the chapter 
publicly rejected these sentences on 20 May 1317 in the cathedral church of 
Hereford during a solemn procession for the feast of St. Ethelbert. The chapter 
had later appointed Master ‘Thomas de Orleton to act as its proctor in the dispute. 


. Master Stephen Noreman, clerk, aged 40, Master Thomas de Orleton, chancel- 
lor of Hereford, aged 46, and Master Richard Pigoun, clerk, aged 32, were examined 
on articles 8 to 16 and gave brief evidence supporting the previous statements 
made by Master Thomas de Boleye. 


John de Magdalena, priest vicar choral of Hereford, aged 50, was examined in 
detail on article 9. He said that the statutes of the cathedral, which he had seen and 
read, provided that the greater commons should bereceived, some daily, some week- 
ly and some monthly according to custom, only by those who had shown them- 
selves to have been personally resident at the cathedral. He had supervised the 
distribution of the greater commons for the previous four years during which time, 
nor for all he knew in the previous 40 years, these regulations had not been broken. 
This belief had been confirmed by senior and trustworthy canons who said that in 
their time the greater commons had been given only to those personally resident 
when they had asked for it or when they had needed it. 


John de Whyteneye, priest, aged 40, Robert de Byford, priest vicar choral of 
Hereford, aged 40, John de Pounde, priest vicar choral of Hereford, aged 60, 
William Vadlet, priest vicar choral of Hereford, aged 50, and John Helle, priest 
vicar choral of Hereford, aged 40, all gave brief evidence on article 9 supporting 
the previous statements made by John de Magdalena. Some of these clergy had 
also been responsible at some time for the distribution of the greater commons, 
and all had been attached to the cathedral for a long period, the minimum being 
I4 years. 
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Richard III and Lord Hastings—a Problematical 
Case Reviewed 


A RECENTLY PUBLISHED article! has re-examined events in England pre- 
ceding the accession of Richard ITI in June 1483, and has come to certain 
conclusions which differ from traditional opinion. ‘The author believes that 
the execution of William, Lord Hastings, and the arrest of Archbishop 
Rotheram of York and Bishop Morton of Ely, took place on 20 June, not 13 
June, that the surrender of Richard, duke of York, from sanctuary on 16 
June (an undoubted date), therefore preceded this, and that the culmination 
of the crisis, Gloucester’s usurpation on 26 June, followed within a week of 
Hastings’ death. In many ways the argument is attractive, and could resolve 
some problems connected with the usurpation, and the writer puts forward 
a persuasive and scholarly case, but before this becomes the new orthodox 
interpretation,” it is perhaps worth while reviewing the evidence, and in this 
article some of these new views will be questioned. One thing alone is 
certain, that while the ‘revisionist’ view solves some problems, it raises 
others which are best resolved by accepting the traditional dating. 

The basic difficulty lies in the contradictions between sources, both 
narrative and documentary, and the historian’s interpretation must depend 
partly on the weight which he gives to the sixteenth-century accounts, in 
the writings of Polydore Vergil and Thomas More, and in the Great 
Chronicle of London. These suggest that Hastings’ death followed the 
surrender of the duke of York, although they also date the council meeting 
when he was arrested to 13 June. All these sources, while contributing to 
the general picture of the crisis, are too late to be indisputable authorities 
on matters of detail, although they must be considered because other nearer 
contemporary sources share their confusion. It is on these near contempor- 
ary sources that attention must be concentrated, and even of these one must 
be discounted, namely the fragmentary, and unfortunately undated, report 
in one of the Cely letters3 which indicates a state of uncertainty in London 
at the time. This could presumably have been written in the aftermath of 
the execution, irrespective of its date. Besides this there are three docu- 
mentary and two narrative sources, of crucial importance on account of 
their dates, to which particular attention will be given. They are as 
follows: 


1 Alison Hanham, ‘Richard III, Lord Hastings and the historians’, Eng. Hist. 
Rev., Ixxxvii (1972), 233-48 (hereafter cited as Hanham). 

2M. H. Keen, England in the Later Middle Ages (1973), p. 489, seems inclined to 
accept the revised dating. 

3 The Cely Papers, ed. H. E. Malden (Camden 3rd ser., i, 1900), pp. 132-3. 
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1. The London Mercers’ Company court book, from which it may be 
inferred that Hastings was alive and Morton at liberty on 15 June. It may 
also hint at the existence of some crisis in the City on 20 June! 
2. The inquisitions post mortem on Hastings’ lands, taken in 1484, which 
categorically state the date of death as 13 June. 
3. The letter of Simon Stallworth to Sir William Stonor, written on 21 June 
1483.3 The date given for the execution is the ambiguous ‘Fryday last’, 
which has been diversely interpreted as 13 and 20 June. 
4. Dominic Mancini’s De Occupatione Regni Anglie per Ricardum Tertium 
Libellus, completed on 1 December 1483.4 No date is given for the execution, 
but the sequence of the narrative places the departure of the duke of York 
from sanctuary before Hastings’ death. 
5. The Crowland Chronicle continuation, which dates the execution to 13 
June and the surrender of York to the following Monday, namely 16 June.5 

These are the main sources for reconstructing the course of events, and it 
is clear that there are two. principal contradictions, between the Mercers’ 
records and the inquisitions post mortem, and between the Mancini and 
Crowland narratives. These cannot be reconciled, so the historian must 
state his preferences between the divergent authorities. ‘The Stallworth 
letter, however, can be reconciled with either interpretation. ‘The issue is 
further complicated by doubts concerning certain aspects of each source, so 
it is necessary to consider them separately before attempting to draw to- 
gether their combined evidence. 

The Mercers’ court book is not an original fifteenth-century record but 
a sixteenth-century copy, made by the company clerk, William Newbold.® 
Although generally the work seems to have been done carefully, the fact 
that the book is a transcript obviously makes copying errors a possibility. 
Mrs. Hanham suggests that no date before 15 June might have been misread 
as xv, and that the only likely confusion might have been between the nume- 
rals xv and xx,’ but it is perhaps possible that a copyist might confuse a 
badly written xij with xv. At least this entry in the record should not be 


1 Acts of Court of the Mercers’ Company, ed. L. Lyell (Cambridge, 1936), pp. 
1547-5. 

2A. R. Myers, ‘The character of Richard III’, reprinted from History Today, 
iv (1954), 519n, in English Soctety and Government in the 15th Century, ed. C. M. D. 
Crowder (1967), p. 128n. The originals are in Public Record Office, Cı4ı/ı 
no. 11, C 141/3 no. 32; E 149/248 no. 9. The only one published, to my knowledge, 
is that for Hastings’ Nottinghamshire lands, Inquisttions post mortem relating to 
Nottinghamshire 1437-85, ed. Mary A. Renshaw (Thoroton Soc. Record Ser., xvii, 
1956), pp. 87-90. 

3The Stonor Letters and Papers 1290-1483, ed. C. L. Kingsford (Camden 3rd 
ser., XXIX, XXX, 1919), ii. 161. 

^D. Mancini, The Usurpation of Richard III, ed. C. A. J. Armstrong (and edn., 
Oxford, 1969), p. 104. 

5* Historiae Croylandensis Continuatio’, in Rerum Anglicarum | Scriptorum 
Veterum, ed. W. Fulman (Oxford, 1684), p. 566, hereafter cited as Fulman. 

6 Acts of Court, p. vii. 

7Hanham, p. 236 n.1. 
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regarded as sacrosanct, when other sources are being criticized. Mrs. 
Hanham also noted the next entry in the court book, of 20 June, referring 
to 4 message. from the mayor of London to the company concerning the 
keeping of the watch, and suggested that this may have been connected with 
the tumult following the execution. This is certainly possible, but would 
presuppose very rapid transmission of information from Richard to the 
mayor, and thence to the company, following an execution shortly after noon. 
There does not seem to be evidence as to the time of day when the mercers’ 
assembly met, and it is possible that the command to keep the watch could 
have been prompted by the development of a crisis which was already under 
way. 

The principal documentary source for the earlier date is the inquisitions 
post mortem. ‘These Mrs. Hanham dismisses, perhaps rather hastily, by 
declaring that the evidence of inquisitions is notoriously unreliable.1 Now 
although this is true, the fact that various juries gave the same information 
must be noted, and if it is inaccurate, one must wonder why. It is easiest 
to postulate a common source, because purely accidental agreement would 
be an unlikely coincidence. Possibly the writs ordering the taking of the 
inquisitions gave a date of death, but why should Richard’s officials give an 
erroneous one? If the error was accidental, it is surprising that it coincides 
with that in several narratives, and if the error was deliberate falsification, 
one is left with the problem of why anyone should have perpetrated this in 
the autumn of 1484. Mrs, Hanham suggests that someone in Richard’s 
entourage may have thought that it would be to the king’s advantage if the 
wrong date were given? but it is not clear what this advantage could be. 
Although there had been seditious murmurings against him during the 
summer? his position on the throne was quite secure, and such popularity 
as Hastings possessed could well have waned in the sixteen months since 
his death. Nor should one overstress the danger from Henry Tudor, whose 
previous attempt to invade England in 1483 had been a total fiasco. Although 
commissions of array were issued in December 1484 and the chancellor was 
ordered to publish a proclamation against Henry,‘ there is no reason to 
believe that the king had any serious cause for alarm, and one may doubt 
whether, once Richard had secured the throne, he would need to cover up 
his method of attaining it. It is hardly likely that many people would care 
particularly about the precise date of Hastings’ execution. 

In view of ambiguities in Stallworth’s letter, it is best to defer considera- 
tion of it until after the narrative sources. Here too there are difficulties, 
and objections can be raised to both Mancini and Crowland. The former is 
vague on dates, giving only one, and that wrongly, in the whole narrative, 

!Hanham, p. 242. For inquisitions, cf. R. F. Hunnisett, “The Reliability of In- 
quisitions as Historical Evidence’, in The Study of Medieval Records: Essays in 
Honour of Kathleen Major, ed. D. A. Bullough and R. L. Storey (Oxford, 191), 
pp. 206-35. 

2Hanham, p. 243. 

?P. M. Kendall, Richard III (1955), pp. 300-1. 

^Ibid., p. 302. Citing British Library, Harley MS. 433 fo. 273v. 
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that of Edward IV’s death! It is surely noteworthy too that he makes a 
number of blunders in describing the execution—he did not realize that the 
arrests took place at a council meeting, and believed that Hastings was 
immediately cut down by Richard’s men instead of being led out to execu- 
tion.2 Whatever his sources of information, he may not always have under- 
stood them fully. However, the crucial problem is how likely it would be 
for Mancini to transpose the chronology of the execution and the handing 
over of York—Kendall is clearly worried about his attempts to explain it 
away,3 while Mrs. Hanham assumes that he would probably have remem- 
bered it correctly.4 But one may wonder if such a transposition of events 
was really unlikely, despite their importance, and whether itmay not beeasier 
to explain the change by postulating that Mancini's memory was fallible, than 
to argue for his accuracy in preference to that of the Crowland continuator. 

This alternative narrative source, however, is also vulnerable to criticism, 
and it is certain, as was shown by Sir Goronwy Edwards, that some sections 
of the chronicle dealing with abbey affairs had been displaced by a copyist.° 
Mrs. Hanham believesthatthetext may have been further edited initsaccount 
of Edward V's reign,$ but while this is possible, she does not advance any 
certain proof. Certainly the writer appears to be in error on one aspect of 
the coup d’état, when he states that Archbishop Rotheram, as well as 
Bishop Morton, was carried into captivity in Wales.” While it is certain 
that Morton was placed in the custody of Buckingham and then played a 
part in prompting the latter’s revolt in the autumn, Rotheram was restored 
to favour comparatively soon, probably too quickly for him to have been 
removed to Wales. Not only was he continued on the commissions of the 
peace for all three Ridings of Yorkshire, when they were reappointed on 
Richard’s accession,8 but he was even appointed to the Surrey commission 
on the same day, although he had not previously been a member of it.9 

But although the chronicler may have erred on one point he is certainly 
correct on other aspects of the crisis. He gives a number of dates accurately, 
for Edward IV’s death, for the arrests of Rivers and Grey at Northampton 
and Stony Stratford, for the removal of York from sanctuary (which was 
certainly on the Monday after 13 June), for Richard’s taking possession of 
the crown and for his coronation. He describes how Richard justified his 
setting aside of Edward V on the grounds of Edward IV’s precontract to 

1Mancini, pp. 58-9. 2 Ibid., pp. 90-1. 

3Kendall, p. 469. 4Hanham, p. 235. 

5]. G. Edwards, ‘The “Second” Continuation of the Crowland Chronicle: was 
it written “in ten days” ?’, ante, xxxix (1966), 117-29, esp. 118-26. 

$Hanham, p. 234 n.1. 

7Fulman, p. 566. According to Polydore Vergil, Rotheram was committed to 
Sir James Tyrrell’s custody (Three Books of Polydore Vergil’s English History, 
ed. H. Ellis (Camden Soc., xxix, 1844), p. 182). 

8Cal. Pat. Rolls 1476-85, pp. 578-80. 

9 Ibid., p. 574. A similar problem occurs in Morton’s case; his name appears 
on two Suffolk commissions dated 26 June and 18 Aug. 1483, but this probably 
was a simple oversight by a chancery clerk who was basing the names of the 
commission members on an earlier list (ibid., pp. 573-4). 
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Lady Eleanor Butler, and this can be substantiated by reference to the 
parliament roll.! The whole impression left with the reader is that the 
chronicler was well informed, and if he was accurate on other matters, there 
seems no obvious reason why he should give the wrong date for the execution. 

Of the five main sources there remains Stallworth’s letter. Mrs. Hanham’s 
comment that ‘Gairdner confirmed his dating of events only by a wilful 
misinterpretation of this document’? does less than justice to him, and the 
suggestion that ‘If “ Friday last” was not 20 June but 13 June, " Monday 
last” was not 16 June but 9 June’? would not hold water if Stallworth had 
begun the letter on any day up to Friday 20 June. Nor is it really a “lame 
theory’ of Kingsford’s that the letter was written in two stages: it is surely 
noteworthy that the hand changes in the middle of the letter, when Stall- 
worth took over from his amanuensis, and that it is in the autograph section 
of the letter that he states that Morton and Rotheram were not likely to be 
released from custody yet. It is also probable that it was at the same time 
that he deleted his earlier statement, expressing his expectation of their 
release. The change of opinion in the letter could be explicable either as a 
change in Stallworth’s mind while writing the letter or as the result of a 
lapse of time between writing its two parts. On balance the latter seems the 
more likely. Even in the earlier part of the letter, where it was stated that 
Rotheram and Morton ‘ar 3it in the toure’, the text might make better 
sense if they had been there for a week than if it referred to them having been 
in custody for somewhere under thirty-six hours. The statement in the 
postscript to the letter may also be relevant: “All pe lord Chamberleyne 
mene be come my lordys of Bokynghame menne’. In view of the importance 
of ‘good lordship’ as a bond of social organisation, it is unremarkable that 
Hastings’ retainers, deprived of a patron by his surprise execution, should 
seek a new lord, but would they have had time to switch their allegiance to 
the rising power, and for news of this to reach Stallworth between an execu- 
tion on 20 June and the writing of the letter? This seems doubtful.4 

The contemporary sources dealing with the execution and arrests take the 
story only so far, and the problemsof assessing thosefrom the Tudor periodare 
even more difficult. It is hard to say how far they represent an independent 


1Fulman, pp. 564-7. Rot. Parl., vi. 240-2. 

2Hanham, pp. 236-7. 3 Ibid., p. 238. 

4A further minor aspect of the letter to be noted is the sentence: ‘As for Foster 
he is in hold and meue fer hys lyffe’. Kendall (p. 474) asks rhetorically ‘Who is 
Foster?’ Dr. Wolffe (p. 30, n. 4 below) convincingly identifies him as John 
Forster, esquire, co-steward with Hastings of the abbey of St. Albans. Possibly 
he may have been related to Humphrey Forster of Harpsden by Henley, Oxon., 
Sir William Stonor's near neighbour and uncle by marriage, for this might explain 
Stonor’s interest in his fate, though this is only conjecture. Either this Humphrey 
Forster or his son of the same name had also been associated with Hastings, as a 
feoffee to uses of John de Ja Pole, duke of Suffolk, and his wife in 1476 (Catalogue 
of Ancient Deeds, v. 70, A. 10956). The Forsters appear regularly in the Stonor 
correspondence (Stonor Letters and Papers, i. 93-4, 99-100, 118-19, 162-4, 
ii. 36, 81-2; ‘Supplementary Stonor Letters and Papers’, Camden Miscellany 
XIII (Camden 3rd ser., xxxiv, 1924), pp. 10, 17). 
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tradition worthy of credence and how far they merely repeat an established 
legend. The one certainty is that they must be wrong either about the date 
of Hastings’ death or about the sequence of events. The Great Chronicle 
of London is very vague about events between the arrival of Edward V andthe 
duke of Gloucester in London early in May and the surrender of York from 
sanctuary! and becomes more detailed only with this and with Hastings’ 
execution, which it attributes to 13 June, and to the events between then 
and the usurpation. The early stxteenth-century interpolator gives the date 
of the latter as 19 June, a week too early, being clearly influenced by the 
belief that the St. Paul’s Cross sermon in which the princes were alleged to 
be bastards took place on the Sunday following the execution.” It is clear 
that the London chronicle tradition was not aware of the date of Richard’s 
accession in its early stages of development, but that it was thought to follow 
quickly on the sermon, which itself came almost immediately after Hastings’ 
death. ‘This interpretation of events provides major support for the revised 
chronology. 

It seems certain that the sermon can be dated-to Sunday 22 June, for there 
is general agreement that from then on events moved rapidly, with 
Buckingham's speech at the Guildhall on Tuesday 24 June, and Richard’s 
formal taking possession of the throne on the Thursday. Butitis worthstress- 
ing that only the London chroniclers and More? say that the sermon took 
place on the Sunday after Hastings’ death, and that neither Mancini nor 
Polydore Vergil indicate how long elapsed between the two events. Indeed 
the former’s account could easily imply a longer interval than two days: 


When Richard felt secure from all those dangers that at first he feared, he took off 
the mourning clothes that he had always worn since his brother’s death, and 
putting on purple raiment he often rode through the capital surrounded by a 
thousand attendants. He publicly showed himself so as to receive the attention 
and applause of the people as yet under the name of protector; but each day he 
entertained to dinner at his private dwellings an increasingly large number of 
men. ... After that he took a special opportunity of publicly showing his hand; 
since he so corrupted preachers of the divine word, that in their sermons to the 
people they did not blush to say . . . that the progeny of King Edward should be 
instantly eradicated, for neither had he been a legitimate king, nor could his 


issue be so.4 


This would suggest that after Richard had a firm grip on the political 
situation, which must certainly be after the removal of York from sanctuary 
and probably also after the death of Hastings, if this occurred later, he took 


1Great Chronicle of London, ed. A. H. Thomas and I. D. Thornley (1938), 
Pp. 230-1. 

2Ibid., pp. 231-2. The same sequence of events is given in the briefer version 
in Brit. Libr., Cotton MS. Vitellius A. xvi, although this gives no date for Richard’s 
assumption of the throne (C. L. Kingsford, Chronicles of London (Oxford, 1905), 
pp. 190-1). 

3'T. More, The History of Richard III, ed. R. S. Sylvester (New Haven, 19 3} 
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4Mancini, pp. 94-5. Three Books of Polydore Vergil, p. 183. 
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some time to try to rally support before embarking on his final moves for 
the throne. 

The most cogent argument for the ‘revisionist’ case lies more in its 
inherent logic than. in the evidence of sources which are vulnerable to close 
criticism, although by no means totally disproved by it. It certainly makes 
more sense to believe that Richard made no move until he had both princes 
in his power, and such a reading of the evidence makes it somewhat easier 
to understand why Elizabeth Woodville gave way to pressure and handed 
over York on 16 June. But even if Hastings were still free at this date, and 
it is worth noting that no source mentions him in describing this episode, 
it must not be forgotten that the queen was well aware of Richard’s hostility 
to her family, as shown by his part in the arrests of her brother Earl Rivers 
and her son Richard Grey at the end of April. Possibly the queen’s action 
can be explained quite simply by the fact that she was acting under duress. 
Threats of force were made, at least implicitly, according to the earliest 
source, for Stallworth told Sir William Stonor that there were ‘gret plenty 
of harnest men’ at Westminster on the day.! This alone could have com- 
pelled her to yield, even if she was already aware of Hastings’ execution. 
Furthermore, unless Hastings had already shown signs of coming to terms 
with her and had hinted at Richard’s aims, the execution might have given 
her little cause for alarm, in view of the old hostility between him and the 
Woodvilles, although the arrests of Morton and Rotheram might have ap- 
peared more sinister. 

If one accepts the arguments for the later date of the arrests and the exe- 
cution, a new problem arises, posed by the evidence of the letters which 
Richard sent to the North on 11 June by the hand of Richard Ratcliff. The 
letter to the mayor of York of 10 June? and that to Lord Nevill of the 
following day? were probably accompanied by other messages, both written 
and verbal, to Richard’s friends in the North. The letter to York seeks help 
against the queen and her adherents, unnamed, on the grounds that they 
were intending to destroy Richard and Buckingham and the old royal blood 
of the realm, and that ‘as it is openly knowen’ they had forecast this. This 
phrase surely hints at some outbreak of rumours in London, evenif Richard 
was exaggerating the circumstances to prepare the way for his eventual 
usurpation. On the other hand there was certainly no widespread alarm 
on g June, the date of Stallworth’s earlier letter to Stonor. This shows that 
there had been no negotiations with the queen on that day, but does not 
indicate a critical level of tension.4 This is confirmed by Richard's previous 
letter to York on 5 June,5 which gives no hint of trouble. Furthermore, the 
leisurely pace of its bearer, whose journey north took nine days, contrasts 
markedly with Ratcliff’s, completed in not more than four. 


1 Stonor Letters and Papers, ii. 161. 

2 York Civic Records, ed. A. Raine, i (Yorks. Archaeol. Record Ser., xcviii, 1939), 
PP. 73-4. 

3 Paston Letters, ed. J. Gairdner (6 vols., 1904), vi. 71. 

4 Stonor Letters and Papers, ii. 159-60. 5 York Civic Records, i. 72-3. 
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Governmental records may also indicate the beginning of a crisis in mid 
June, and notable among these is the signet letter book, Harley MS. 433.1 
It is not clear how this register was compiled, and possibly registration of 
letters and grants stopped abruptly during the crisis. . One should note, 
however, that although the book contains numerous grants made from g 
May, these decline suddenly at the beginning of June. After letters of 
summons of 5 June to sundry men who were to be knighted at Edward V’s 
coronation,” the only entries recorded are a grant of wine on the day follow- 
ing,? a command to release the temporalities of an Irish bishop on 8 June4 
and a letter to the abbess of Shaftesbury on 11 June concerning a nun of her 
house.? A similar decline in the registration of letters occurs on the patent 
rolls.6 In the second half of May the machinery of chancery was working 
normally, but after 9 June only four entries were registered, two appoint- 
ments of king’s serjeants-at-law on 14 and 15 June, the appointment of a 
chief baron of the exchequer on the latter date, and the naming of three men 
on 17 June to supply oxen and sheep for the expenses of the household.’ If 
the crisis did not break out until an execution of Hastings on 20 June, there 
would have been no reason for the departure of York from sanctuary to have 
interrupted routine administration. If however the execution had taken 
place a week earlier, this would have marked the onset of a crisis which might 
well have led to some suspension of normal government activity. 

Richard’s letters to the mayor of York would suggest that some crisis 
broke out in the first third of June, and governmental records possibly 
indicate its continuance around the middle of the month. If Hastings’ 
execution did not occur until 20 June, the resulting time lag would be difficult 
to explain. Admittedly, if one places the execution a week earlier, as in the 
traditional dating, there is a comparable gap after it and the difficulty of 
explaining why the final stages of the usurpation took so long. Two possible 
reasons may be suggested for this. Clearly Richard could not have rumours 
spread about the possible illegitimacy of Edward V and his brother until he 
had them both in his hands, and 22 June was the first Sunday when this was 
the case. Had such rumours been spread earlier, one doubts if even military 
threats to the sanctuary would have induced Elizabeth Woodville to hand 
over her younger son. In view of the importance of the pulpit as a means of 
propaganda, because of its large audience, this could provide part of the 
explanation. Secondly, Richard needed to have troops in readiness, and 
Stallworth’s letter of 21 June, in which he stated that Gloucester’s and 
Buckingham’s men were expected in force within the week, shows that 


1'The entries in this book relating to Edward V’s reign are printed in Grants 
from the Crown during the Reign of Edward V, ed. J. G. Nichols (Camden Soc., 


2 [bid., pp. 69-71. 3 Ibid., p. 77. ^Ibid., pp. 72-3. 

5 Ibid., p. 76. 6Cal. Pat. Rolls 1476-85, pp. 348-56. 

7 Ibid., pp. 351-2. The legal appointments had already been authorised under 
the signet, although the dates of authorisation are not noted in the signet book 
(Grants ... of Edward V, pp. 57-8, 61). 
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circumstances were now more propitious than earlier for a seizure of the 
throne! 

This interpretation would see the following course of events: around 10 
June Richard decided that a usurpation attempt might succeed and sent to 
the North for troops. At the same time he may have tried to sound out sup- 
port for this, and finding opposition from Hastings and the two prelates, 
have taken quick action to silence them, perhaps earlier than he might have 
wished, lest they might warn the queen of his plans. In view of earlier hos- 
tility between Hastings and the Woodvilles, Elizabeth might not have seen 
the danger signals. Subsequent threats of force could provide adequate 
explanation for the surrender of the duke of York, and by 22 June, with the 
arrival of northern troops imminent, Richard could show his hand more 
openly. In the meantime much routine government activity went into 
abeyance, to be resumed only after the seizure of the throne. 

This interpretation does not seem unreasonable. The case for it rests on 
the near unanimity of the sources, both narrative and documentary, which 
attribute the execution to 13 June. There is also the suggestion that the 
date of the execution ‘may have acquired some false association, as a sinister 
portent, with the ominous Friday the Thirteenth’.2 But how far was this 
superstition held in the fifteenth century ? Unless this can be proved to have 
been a common popular attitude, the explanation can be only a speculation.3 
Only the Mercers’ court book gives evidence which, if correct, could prove 
that the unanimous other sources are erroneous, and it cannot be regarded 
as entirely above suspicion. For this reason, the agreement of the other 
sources on the date seems more likely to indicate accuracy than error, par- 
ticularly as no argument for the date being deliberately falsified appears 
totally convincing. 

Mrs. Hanham has done a valuable service by reopening the question of 
the date and advancing her alternative interpretation, but it seems that at 
best it should be regarded as hypothetical. On balance the traditional view, 
despite its difficulties, seems to have more to commend it. The historian 
must guard against forcing events into a pattern where their own inherent 
logic is allowed precedence over important evidence.4 


J. A. F. THomson 


1 Stonor Letters and Papers, li. 161. 

?Hanham, p. 244. 

3K. Thomas, Religion and the Decline of Magic (1971) does not mention Friday 
the 15th as a day which was regarded as particularly unlucky, although there is 
one mention of 13 in the index. 

^While this article was at the press, another article has appeared, containing 
valuable further evidence for the execution being on 13 June (B. P. Wolffe, ‘When 
and why did Hastings lose his head ?', Eng. Hist. Rev., Ixxxix (1974), 835-44). 
In general Dr. Wolffe's views concur with my own, apart from his explanation of 
why Elizabeth Woodville surrendered her younger son—I should prefer the 
suggestion of duress to the idea that Hastings' execution was a reassurance to her, 
because she could not have forgottensthe arrests of Rivers and Gray, nor been 
unconcerned about those of Morton and Rotheram (ibid., p. 844). 
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POLITICAL PAMPHLETEERING was a well-established form in England 
long before 1553, and one often used by opponents of the government. 
But until that date the Crown had always made the most effective use of the 
press, The remarkable feature of pamphleteering in Mary's reign is that 
the works of critics of the régime are both more numerous and more able 
than those of government supporters. 

Much of the government propaganda simply stresses the need for 
authority in church and state—Standish’s The triall of the supremacy is 
typical of much of this writing in its assertion that all troubles are the 
consequence of the break with Rome, and in its emphasis on the need for 
unity.2 There is little to stimulate thought or capture the imagination, for 
even Harpesfield’s account of the reconciliation of England and Rome in 
A notable sermon inspires no emotion.? Of course there are effective 
pamphlets, such as James Brooks’s sermon with its ironic comments on the 
self-sacrifice of those who realized that it was the poor of the earth who 
were blessed and nobly shouldered the burden of ecclesiastical property, and 
the link between heresy and rebellion is competently handled by John 
Proctor in his The historie of Wyates rebellion and by Christopherson in An 
exhortation to all menne to take hede and beware of rebellion.* But the general 
standard is not high. It is perhaps easier to write effective polemic when the 
purpose is to abuse and not to eulogize; even so, the work of Catholic 
apologists such as Richard Smith or Thomas Watson is markedly pallid and 
pedantic compared with the writings of men like John Bale and Bartholomew 
Traheron.5 It is surprising too, that the return to the Roman obedience 
and the first stirrings of a Counter-Reformation produced so little of 

1I should like to thank Mrs. Elizabeth Armstrong for much assistance with the 
problems of 16th-century printing, and Miss Barbara Harvey, Mr. Penry Williams 
and Mr. Alastair Parker for reading and commenting on a draft of this article. 
S.T.C. = Short-title Catalogue of Books Printed 1475-1640 (Pollard and Redgrave) 
(1969). Where the form of the title and spelling of books cited differ from that in 

‚the S. T.C. this is because I have followed that of the copy I have examined (where 
one exists, this is the Bodleian copy). 

2London, 1556, sig T2r, Ur. S. T.C. 23211. 

3 London, 1556, sig Bór, S. T.C. 12795. 

4J. Brooks, A sermon very notable, fruictefull and godlie (London, 1553), sig G3r. 
S.T.C. 3838: Proctor, London, r 554, S.T.C. 20007: Christopherson, London, 
1554, S.T.C. 5207. 

5Smith was Regius Professor of Divinity at Oxford, Watson dean of Durham 
and later bishop of Lincoln (D.N.B.). Bale was an antiquary and playwright as 
well as, briefly, bishop of Ossory (see D.N.B.; C. H. Garrett, The Marian Exiles 
(Cambridge, 1938), pp. 778). Traheron, an ex-friar who became a friend of 
Calvin, played an important part in religious life in the reign of Edward (D.N.B.; 
Garrett, 308-9). 
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interest. However, there is a very simple explanation for this. Those who 
had been the apologists of the English Reformation, who had served an 
arduous literary apprenticeship under Henry VIII and Edward, either 
composing or translating, were almost all profoundly unsympathetic to the 
Marian régime. The exceptions, those who, like Gardiner and Bonner, had 
justified the break with Rome and now supported the reconciliation, found 
their earlier writings a source of extreme embarrassment. For twenty years 
the government had exploited English literary talent to defend the English 
church—a Catholic government discovered that the wells of Catholic talent 
had run dry through disuse. 

But there was no shortage of talent among the exiles and those who 
opposed the policies of the government. The number of works they pro- 
duced is very much greater than is commonly assumed. Over eighty 
pamphlets can be identified, and there are others, such as the Lamentation 
of Naples and the Mourning of Milan which have disappeared entirely! 
Amongst these works are translations of authors banned by the proclama- 
tion of 13 June 1555, pamphlets of religious consolation and exhortation, 
and a few political tracts.2 It is on these last that attention has always 
centred, yet almost every work contains some reflections, if only in the 
preface or notes, on the state, and the kind of obedience it can exact. Few 
of the pamphlets have been used by historians although bibliographers 
have been interested in the clandestine presses.3 Even Dr. Loades, who has 
done more work on the tracts than any other historian, has been concerned 
with the question of government control of the press rather than with the 
contents of the bulk of this material.4 Indeed, numerous problems surround 
the pamphlets, from the question of how many pamphlets there were and 
who wrote them to the extremely complicated matter of where they were 
published, how the publishing was financed, and how the pamphlets were 
circulated. Yet the difficulties are worth overcoming, for in the tracts can 
be found an answer to the important question of whether the government’s 
failure both to prevent the circulation of the tracts and to provide competent 
propaganda of its own was as significant as it at first appears. 

The government in fact made strenuous efforts to prevent the printing 
and circulation of opposition pamphlets. Proclamation followed proclama- 
tion, special commissions were set up, sheriffs and local officials were 
ordered to inform the government of anything suspicious.? But in June 


1 For these works see J. Bradford, The copye of a letter . . . to the erles of Arundel, 
Darbie . . . (n.p., n.d.), sig Fr. S.T.C. 3480. 

2Tudor Royal Proclamations, ed. P. L. Hughes and J. F. Larkin (New Haven, 
1964-9), ii, no. 422. ` 

3For example the important work of F. Isaac, ‘Egidius van der Erve and his 
English printed books’, Library, 4th ser., xii (1932). 

4D, M. Loades, ‘The press under the early Tudors’, Trans. Cambridge Bibliog. 
Soc., iv (1964), and Loades, The Oxford Martyrs (1970). 

STudor Royal Proclamations, ii, nos. 390, 404, 422; Acts of the Privy Council, 
v. 84, and Calendar of Patent Rolls 1555-7, pp. 24, 84, 281-2; British Library, 
Cotton MS. Titus B. ii fos. 100v, 104. 
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1558 the Crown admitted its defeat in a proclamation which declared that 
books ‘filled both with heresy, sedition, and treason have of late and be 
daily brought into this realm out of foreign countries and places beyond the 
seas, and some also covertly printed within this realm and cast abroad in 
sundry parts thereof’.! 

However, although it did not succeed in preventing the tracts from 
circulating, the government did make the circulation more hazardous. This 
was because the bulk of the printing had to be done abroad. Early in the 
reign Hugh Singleton and John Day may have printed secretly in England 
but they were both forced to flee to the continent after trouble with the 
authorities at home, whilst other printers who under Edward VI had shown 
themselves favourable to the protestant cause either left or spent the reign 
in silence and obscurity. 

It is difficult to know where many of the pamphlets were printed since 
most imprints are false. False imprints were used to shield the printer from 
the wrath of a government which did not wish to displease the English 
crown, or because local authorities were not sympathetic to the views 
put forward in a pamphlet—Strasburg, for instance, would not allow the 
printing of any work containing a doctrine of the Eucharist different from 
that received within its walls? A copye of a very fyne and wytthe letter 
sent from the right reuerende Lewys Lippomanus Bishop of Verona tn Italie, 
which bears the imprint of Curtigiane in Rome, is a good example of a 
deceptive imprint, for the printer is otherwise unknown ; indeed, despite its 
title and a dedication to Cardinal Pole the work is an attack on the pope.* 
Some imprints seem to have been chosen with the intention of irritating the 
English government: several works claim, for instance, to have been printed 
in Rome ‘at the'signe of S. Peter before the castell of S. Angell’.> Similarly 
William Turner’s A new booke of sptrituall phystk claims to come from 
Marcus Antonius Constantius at Rome, Marcus Antonius Constantius 
being Gardiner’s pen-name.® Deception may have been one of the reasons 
for using the imprint of the queen’s printer and the formula ‘cum priuilegio 
regali’,7 but the audacity of a colophon to Luther’s Faythfull admonycıon 
of a certen trewe pastor and prophet stating that the work was published 
‘with the most gracios licence and priuilege of god almighty/kyng of 
heauen and erth’® was surely inspired by a desire to annoy the government, 


1 Tudor Royal Proclamations, ii, no. 443. 

2For Singleton, see H. J. Byrom, ‘Edmund Spenser’s first printer’, Library, 
4m ser., xiv (1934), 126—7. For Day, see Garrett, pp. 142-3. 

3 Original Letters Relative to the English Reformation, ed. H. Robinson (Parker 

Soc., 1846—7), i. 114. 

51556. S.T.C. 15693. 

5For example, The vocacyon of Joha(n) Bale to the bishoprick of Ossorie in 
Irela(n)de (Dec. 1553), S.T.C. 1307, and J. Knox, A godly letter sent too the 
faythefull in London, Newcastell, Barwyke . . . (July 1554), S.T.C. 15073. 

610 Kal. March 1555. S.T.C. 24361. 

TE.g. A supplicacyo(n) to the quenes maiestie (n.p., 1555), S.T.C. 17562. 

8May 1554. S.T.C. 16980. 
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as was the colophon to another work, A commysston sent to the bloudy 
butcher bishop of London ... by the high and mighty prince Satan, which 
declares that it was written ‘in our brighte and burnyng chayre, from oure 
infernal kingdon’.! 

The choice of places for false imprints may have been decided not only 
by a desire to irritate the government, but also by a wish to inform the pros- 
pective reader what kind of book it was. It is difficult to believe that the 
imprint of Wittenberg, for example, would recommend a book to the English 
authorities, but it could convey a message to the Protestant looking for 
reading matter. The ‘Christopher Truthal' at Southwark imprints, and 
those of Conrad Freeman at Greenwich may have served the same purpose. 
Such a use of the imprint was not new, for Henry Brinkelow’s The lamen- 
tacion of a christian against the citie of London, published in 1542, had borne 
the imprint of ‘Jericho in the land of Promes by Thome Trauth', and tracts 
in the Netherlands had employed ‘the city of Utopia’ imprint. 

Whatever motive lay behind the choice of a false imprint, its main purpose 
was to conceal the actual place of printing. It is clear that books were 
printed at Geneva, at Strasburg, at Zurich and at Emden. There was an 
attempt to secure the printing of one work in Danzig. Some printing may 
have been done in Rouen—although the printer ‘Michael Wood’ may be 
an invention—for there was a large English community there.4 Because of 
the length of the journey the chance of books printed abroad being dis- 
covered was much greater: in October 1554, for instance, a man was caught 
‘who used to compose, and have printed, in an imperial town near Brabant, 
certain slanderous books’,> and in July 1557 a man was apprehended bring- 
ing in books from Antwerp.® 

However, the main effect of the longer journey must have been to increase 
the costs of producing opposition pamphlets. The question of how the 
pamphlets were financed is a difficult one. The most convincing answer 
is that the pamphlets were paid for by their sale. It is surprising that the 
correspondence between those imprisoned in England sending their writing 
abroad to be published and the exiles rarely mentions cost as an obstacle, 
for printing was an expensive business in the sixteenth century. Since some 
of the exiles were printers they may have kept down the costs by hiring 
presses and doing some of the work themselves—John Bodley and William 
Williams even set up a printing-office in Geneva.’ The cordial relations 
between the English Protestants and important foreign printers such as 


IE. Bonner, A commyssion (n.p., n.d.). S.T.C. 3286. 

2E.g. N. Dorcaster, The doctrine of the Masse Booke (May 1554). S.T.C. 7059. 

3London, 1542, S.T.C. 3764. This is a protestant satire on social conditions. 
For the Netherlands, see M. E. Kronenberg, ‘Forged addresses in Low Countries 
books in the period of the Reformation’, Lebrary, 5th ser., ii (1948), 814. 


^L. P. Fairfield, ‘The mysterious press of “Michael Wood”, 1553-54’, Library, _ 


5th ser., xxvii (1972), 220-32. 
*Cal. S.P. Spanish, xiii. 63. 
6 Acts of the Privy Council, vi. 124. 
7 Frances B. Rose Troup, Sir Thomas Bodley's Father and Kin (1903), pp. 17-18. 
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Froschauer and Oporinus may also have kept prices low.! It is possible, as 
Miss Garrett has suggested, that part of the exiles’ expenses was met by 
wealthy merchants and gentlemen in England;? Dr. Loades has argued 
that money came from this source to pay for the printing.3 It may have done. 
There is no evidence that it did, however, and it is most likely that the cost 
of printing was met by the sale of the pamphlets, with the friendly continental 
printers or some other wealthy backers making a short-term loan. 

Men were prepared at this time to spend relatively large sums on books, 
and there is no reason to suppose that readers of devotional tracts and 
polemic literature would not expect to pay for them because they were 
illicit.4 In the last year of the reign when William Oldnall, one of the queen's 
guards, was tried for seditious words, he was accused of having said that 
Mary intended to have Philip crowned, and that ‘in Paules Chercheyard a 
two peny boke myght be had whyche shulde proue hys sayinge to be trew’.> 
Thomas Whittle, writing to John Careless in January 1557, said, “send me 
word yf ye can provide me mayster Philpottes ix examynacyons for a frend 
of my and I shall paye you therefore’. Probably, as this letter suggests— 
Careless was at this time in King’s Bench prison—a considerable part of 
the trade in such books went on in the prisons, where attacks on the govern- 
ment were transcribed and circulated. In 1557, for example, a printer's 
assistant, Thomas Greene, was arrested for possessing a translation of 
Rudolph Gualter’s Antichrist. According to Foxe, Greene said when ques- 
tioned that he had bought the book off a Frenchman he met when they were 
both visiting friends imprisoned in Newgate for religious offences. Greene 
declared that the price of the book was one shilling and fourpence, and Dr. 
Storey accepted without question the purchase of the book. When Dr. 
Martin examined Elizabeth Young, who had smuggled the books into the 
country, probably from Emden, he too took the sale of the books for granted.? 


1Bale and Foxe lived with Oporinus, and other exiles in a house belonging to 
Froschauer: T. Vetter, Relations between England and Zurich during the Refor- 
mation (1904), pp. 25, 54- 

2Garrett, p. 7. 

3Loades, “The press under the early Tudors’, p. 40. 

4See Marjorie Plant, The English Book Trade (and edn., 1965), p. 220. For the 
amount spent on books by William More, who had an income from land of £147 
in 1557, see Archaeologia, xxxvi (1855), 284-310. 

5P.R.O., K.B. 27/1184, Mich. 4 & 5, 12 Rex r. 

6British Library, Additional MS. 19400, no. 24. Printed in J. Foxe, Acts and 
Monuments, ed. S. R. Cattley (1837-41), vu. 724. 

7Gualter (or Walter’s) book was translated by ‘J.O.’, presumably John Olde, 
since in his A confession of the most auncient and true christe(n) catholike olde belefe 
Olde declared that he had translated a book on Antichrist which was then in the 
press (Apr. 1555), sig C6. There is some problem of identification here since 
there also exists an anonymous work, A short description of Antichrist unto the 
Nobilitie of England (n.p., n.d.), S.T.C. 673, but there are various reasons for 
assuming that the book for which Greene was arrested was Gualter’s. ‘The 
examinations of Greene and Mrs. Young are described by Foxe, viii. 536-48. 
F. S. Isaac has suggested that, despite its imprint of Christopher Trutheall at 
Southwark, this was one of the books printed at Emden (Library, 4thser., xii.1336-43). 
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Much later Thomas Lever wrote an introduction to his A treatise of the 
right way fro(m) danger of sinne and vengeance, which had first been printed 
in the reign of Mary, and declared that the book had been reprinted because 
it was no longer available for sale.! It seems, therefore, that pamphlets were 
financed, quite prosaically, by their sale. 

If men bought them, they probably read them. The government clearly 
believed that the pamphlets were read, and a warning against his own writings 
on the Eucharist was included in the official version of Cranmer’s Submissions.2 
Miles Huggarde’s comment in The displaying of the Protestantes that 


men regard not Turners boke of the wolfe, nor yet the cropeared foxe, Hornes 
Apologie, Bales vocation, Poynetes folysh confutacion against the lerned treatyse 
of doctor Martin stand in no stead, Noxes doctrinall of the Masseboke, and 
your newe rentued practise of prelates, are conted here as vile 


surely suggests that men were reading the books he mentions.3 

Of course, even if one copy were read by several people, the number of 
readers was small. Evidence about the number of copies printed rarely 
survives—Ioo copies are mentioned in the correspondence concerning a 
work which the Protestants hoped Danzig printers would produce.‘ Since, 
in 1563, the English government asked for only 300 copies of a work about 
which it cared a great deal and with which it hoped to impress a foreign as 
well as an English market—this was Walter Haddon’s reply to Osorius’s 
Epistola ad Elisabetam, Angliae Reginam—it would seem none the less that 
even a small edition was expected to have a considerable impact.5 

The tracts were, in general, aimed at an influential rather than a large 
public; Turner’s The huntyng of the Romyshe wolfe, for instance, was 
dedicated to the young lords and gentlemen of the counties.6 Bale em- 
phasized that it was the role of true nobility to advance the cause of God, and 


1Sig A4. S.T.C. 15552. 

2 All the submyssons and recantations of Thomas Cranmer (London, 1556), sig B2. 
S.T.C. 5990. 

3London, 1556, fo. 118. S.T.C. 13558. The works to which Huggarde refers 
are: W. Turner's The huntyng of the Romyshe wolfe, a work by Foxe which was 
probably Commentarii rerum in ecclesia gestarum, an unidentified work by Robert 
Horne, J. Bale’s The vocacyon of foha(n) Bale to the bishoprick of Ossorie in Irela(n)de, 
J. Ponet's An apologie folly aunsweringe by scriptures and auncea(n)t Doctors/a 
blasphemose book gatherid by D. Steph. Gardiner and others, an unidentified work 
by Knox which may in fact be the book of ‘Nicholas Dorcaster’ called The doctrine 
of the Masse Booke . . . and William Tyndale’s The practyse of prelates, of which 
a new edition was promised in the preface to the Rome edition of De vera obedientia, 
sig H4, S.T.C. 11587. 

^P.R.O., S.P. 69/4/238. For a general discussion of numbers of English editions 
see H. S. Bennett, English Books and Readers, 1475-1557 (and edn., Cambridge, 
1969), p. 228. See E. Armstrong, Robert Estienne (Cambridge, 1954), p. 28, for a 
discussion of the probable numbers of Estienne’s editions, and L. Febvre et 
H. J. Martin, L’apparition du livre (Paris, 1959), p. 331, for Plantin’s numbers. 

SE. Armstrong, ‘The publication of the Royal edicts and ordinances under 
Charles IX: the destiny of Robert (II) Estienne as King’s Printer’, Procs. of the 
Huguenot Soc., xix pt. 2 (1954), 48-51. 

$N.p., n.d. S.T.C. 24356. 
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he gave examples such as Adam, Arthur, Edward III and Edward VI! 
Much stress was laid on those arguments which might be expected to appeal 
to the ruling classes. Knox pointed out that as a consequence of the Spanish 
marriage the English would lose their monopoly of office-holding, and the 
examples of Naples and Milan were often cited.2 Goodman asked, ‘do you 
thinke that Philip will be crowned kinge of Englande, and reteyne in honor 
Englishe counsellors ... shall his nobilitie be Spaniardes, without your 
landes and possessions ?’? The insecurity of their tenure of church land 
was played upon,‘ and the heaviness of Spanish taxation stressed.5 Ponet 
compared the link with Spain with the conquest of England by the Normans, 
and pointed out that William of Normandy’s victory had led to the des- 
truction of the old English nobility.5 It was suggested that the Marian 
government was deliberately reducing the power of the aristocracy, putting 
noblemen and gentlemen in prison on mere suspicion, whilst Gardiner 
“scrumpeth them/as if they were his slaves'.7 References to the disastrous 
consequences for the natives of the Spanish colonization of the New World, 
and to characters in English history such as William Longchamp suggest 
that the pamphlet-writers expected their readers to be well informed and 
widely read.8 Indeed, the way in which the pamphlet-writers used their 
Knowledge of English history to reinforce their arguments is extremely 
interesting. 

However, those examined by the government on suspicion of reading such 
works were almost all of the lower classes. It is not always easy to distinguish 
from the records between those who were examined because they had been 
circulating or reading hand-written scurrilous rhymes and those who had 
full-length printed books, but the social status of them all was low. The 
group arrested in November 1554 as conveyors of books were none of them 
described as gentlemen, Richard Smith charged with ‘spreding abrode 
lewde and seditious bokes’, was a yeoman of the guard, and most of those 
whose histories are recounted by Foxe—whose information on this matter 
was likely to be accurate since he was both receiving letters from England 
and helping to send in books— were apprentices and servants.” The upper 
classes do not seem to have been examined unless their position was already 


1 The vocacyon of Joha(n) Bale, fo. 43v. S.T.C. 1307. 

2]. Knox, A faythfull admonition . . . onto the professours of Gods truthe in 
Englande (Kalykow, 1554), sig E3v. S. T.C. 15069. 

3C. Goodman, How superior powers oght to be obeyd (Geneva, 1558), p. 100. 
S.T.C. 12020. 

4A supplicacyo(n) to the quenes maiestie (n.p., 1555), fo. 18v. S. T.C. 17562a. 

S The lame(n)tacton of England (n.p., 1557), pp. 11-12. S. T.C. 10014. 

6J. Ponet, A shorte treatise of politike power (n.p., 1556), sig L4v. S. T.C. 20178. 

TThe lame(n)tacion of England, p. 8, S.T.C. 10014; preface to the Rome edn. of 
De vera obedientia (1553), sig B, S. T.C. 11587. See also A trewe mirrour or glase 
(n.p., 1556), sig Bav, S. T.C. 21777. 

8Ponet, A shorte treatise, sig F7v, S.T.C. 20178; A supplicacyo(n), fo. 7v, 
S. T.C. 17562. 

9 Acts of the Privy Council, v. 84; 52, 138; for example, Foxe, vi. 562. 
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vulnerable. Thus, the Lincolnshire home of the duchess of Suffolk was 
examined after she had made her position clear by going into exile and the 
Princess Elizabeth’s town house was searched in June 1556, at a time when 
Mary was regarding her with particular disfavour, and—according to the 
French ambassador—‘un assez grand coffre caché en un secret cabinet’ was 
found, full of books “prohibez et deffendus et mal sentans de la foy'.1 On 
the whole the upper classes to whom the pamphlets were addressed were 
protected from the consequences of reading them by their social position, 
just as they were protected from the fires of martyrdom. 

Thewriters of thetracts approached what they clearly hoped was an upper- 
class readership with two aims. They wished to encourage their countrymen 
to stand firm in the protestant faith, and to find some answer to the problem 
of obedience this steadfastness raised. As they examined this second 
question some of them came to the conclusion that obedience to God’s word 
might involve not only, as everyone accepted, passive resistance to the 
temporal power, but also active rebellion. However, although the pam- 
phleteers could claim some success in the attempts to comfort and console 
their protestant brethren, their theories of justifiable disobedience were 
not acted upon. There were many reasons for this—the unwillingness of 
Elizabeth or any great noble leader to place himself at the head of an oppo- 
sition movement, and, after Mary’s failure to produce an heir, the belief that 
things would soon change without armed intervention—but a contributory 
factor was the complexities and contradictions of the exiles’ own attitudes to 
disobedience. 

The exiles were writing after a period in which obedience to the ruler had 
been constantly stressed. It had been described as a duty by the same men 
who now found themselves in exile because they could not obey the dictates 
of the government. Only with great difficulty and reluctance, therefore, 
could they come to terms with the problem. Few of them faced the issue 
squarely, and even fewer answered it by arguing in favour of active resistance 
to authority. 

They started with a belief that suffering was both deserved and of benefit 
to the sufferer. It was deserved because the nation had failed to seize its 
opportunities under Edward VI. Bradford, in his A godlye medytacyon, 
declared that England deserved to be ‘gyue(n) ouer into ye hands and subiec- 
tion of that proud and beastly nation that niether know the, nor fere the: 
and to serue them in a bodyle captyuyte, that haue refused to serue the in 
a spiritual libertye’,2 while the preface to Cranmer's Vnwritten verities 
claimed that the appearance of godliness that had prevailed in the previous 
reign had been a sham, and man had read the Scriptures, for example, only 
“to make a bragge and a shewe thereof'.? Knox reminded his readers that 
they had been warned in the Lenten sermons of Grindal, Bradford and 

1 Acts of the Privy Council, v. 294-5; P.R.O., Transcripts 31/3/22, 11 June 1556. 

2London, 1559 edn., sig D5. S.T.C. 3483. 

3T. Cranmer, A confutatio(n) of unwritte(n) verities, both bi the holye scriptures 
and moste aunctent autors, translated by ‘E.P? (n.p., n.d.), sig A3v. S.T.C. 5996. 
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Haddon.! Becon himself summed up this argument when he wrote that 
‘we abhorred the light of Goddes word / therefore are we now justly ouer- 
whelmed with the darkenes of men’s tryffeling tradicions and deuilishe 
decrees’.2 

Suffering was of benefit because it could be equated with the cross of 
Christ. ‘There ys nothynge more requysite, necessarye, and profytable 
for the confyrmation off a Chrystian lyffe . . . then the Crosse and Persecu- 
tion’, one writer declared.3 Scory told his countrymen that they were now 
‘like unto the image of the son of God in suffering’, and, therefore, like Him, 
would enter the kingdom of heaven.* ‘Let the godly sort now rejoyse in the 
crosse of christ’, wrote Philpot, ‘for they haue no less cause / for as moch as 
by this temptacyon they haue the same token that theyr professyon is the 
trew religyon of god / which all the trewe byleueres euermore from tyme to 
tyme haue had / that is to saye / chrstys crosse’.> ‘This exile’, as one writer 
put it, ‘is our crosse’.® 

A belief that suffering is both deserved and of value led many exiles to 
urge, ‘let vs be contented withal, and aboue althinges let vs auode murmurs- 
tions against the higher powers, for they are Gods instruments to work his 
will... least we perishe with the rebellious Israelites in the desert’, for, 
‘if we do depeli consider the great vtilitie, that the crosse bringeth to the 
church of god, we haue rather occasion to wish for it, and to reiocye when it 
cometh, then to repine and murmur’.” Some of them continued to urge 
obedience throughout the reign. ‘It were better for a Christian to dye a 
thousand deathes, than once to drawe the swearde against his lawfull 
magistrate’ remained a common belief.8 But others began to wonder if 
God meant them to help themselves instead of simply waiting for His wrath 
to abate. 

They endeavoured to persuade their readers therefore to bring about 
change within the framework of the constitution. Ifthe nobles would only 
assert themselves against evil counsellors, and the gentry make its voice 
heard in parliament, all might yet be well, and the terrible prospect of active 
disobedience be avoided. Thus tracts were addressed to the nobility or to 


1Knox, A godly letter, sig A8. S.T.C. 15073. 

2T. Becon, A confortable epistle too Goddes faythfull people in Englande (Stras- 
burg, Aug. 1554), sig A3v, S. T.C. 1716. 

3 4 most pythe and excellent epistell to anymate all trew Christians onto the Crosse 
of Chryste, translated from the French by R. Pownell (n.p., 1556), sig A2. S.T.C. 
10432. 

4]. Scory, An epistle wrytien unto all the faythfull that be in pryson in Englande 
(Southwark ?, 1555), sig A4v. S.T.C. 21854. 

5J. Philpot, The trew report of the dysputacyon . . . in the conuocácyo(n) hows... 
(Basle, n.d.), sig A3. S. T.C. 19890. 

6 4 treatise of the cohabitacyon of the faithfull with the enfaithfull (n.p., 1555), 
sig A4v. S. T.C. 24246. 

7 A letter sent from a banished minister of Jesus Christ, unto the faithfull Christian 
flocke in England (Rouen, Jan. 1554), fo. 5. S. T.C. 10016. 

8 Gracious Menewe, A plaine subuersyon . . . of all the argumentes . . . for the main- 
tenaunce of auricular confession (n.p., n.d.), sig Cav. S.T.C. 17822. 
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individual peers. The confession of the banished ministers was sent to the 
Lords and Commons of England, and A supplicacyo(n) to the quenes matestie 
specifically warns of what the Catholics will attempt in the next parliament! 
Foxe wrote a pamphlet telling the nobles to assert themselves, and William 
Kethe, in a poem published with Goodman’s tract, tried to teach the nobles 
the folly of their actions. One of the reasons why the pamphlets were 
usually aimed at the upper classes was that they were the classes from which 
political action of a constitutional kind would come; this emerges clearly 
in the work of William Turner, who comments, 


gentlemen muste oft tymes go to the parlement, and there they muste intreate of 
matters, concerning the glory of God and the common wealth . . . sometyme men 
are appeched of heresye, and sometime of treason so that they that are of the 
parlement, are both counsellers and iudges.? 


But these hopes of constitutional action were unfulfilled. The emphasis 
on the corrupting influence of the world, so prevalent in the Lenten sermons 
of Edward’s reign, appeared again. Goodman declared that the English 
aristocracy had 


turned their nobilite to open shame amongest all nations ... they are mad 
instrumentes of impietie and destroyers of their natiue countrie, which first were 
ordayned in Realmes to stand in defence of trewe religion, lawes, and welth of 
their nation !* 


“Sinne is the cause’, said another writer, “that he hath taken away the hartes 
of our Nobilitie, Counsayl & Captaynes in makinge them fayntharted & 
weakelinges, being contented to submit theyr neckes vnder the yocke of 
straungers’.” Many writers thought that the upper classes were ‘blinded’ 
rather than inherently wicked, but it is clear that by the end of the reign few 
seriously. hoped that they would lead the country back to salvation. 

In this general disillusionment the institutions of the country did not go 
unscathed. ‘As for the parliamentand statutes thereof’, remarked oneauthor, 
‘no man of wysdome can thynke other wyse, but that looke, what the rulers 
wyll, the same muste there be enacted’, for ‘it goeth not in those places by 
the better part, but by ye bigger parte’.6 From arguing that Mary was bound 
by parliamentary decisions— the auncient lawes and actes of parliament 
pronaunceth it treason to transferre the crowne of Englande into the handes 
of a forreyn nacion"7— Knox moved to an argument that the consent of the 


1The confession (Wittenberg, 1554), S.T.C. 5630; A supplicacyo(n), fo. I9. 
S.T.C. 17562. 

2J. Foxe, Ad inclytos ac praepotentes Angliae . . . supplicatio (Basle, 1557); 
Kethe, p. 236, in Goodman, How superior powers oght to be obeyd. S.T.C. 12020. 

3W. Turner, A new booke of spirituall physik, fo. 221-v. S.T.C. 24361. 

* Goodman, p. 35. S. T.C. 12020. 

SW. Musculus, The temporisour (n.p., 1555), sig Azv. S. T.C. 18313. 

6 An exhortacion to the carienge of Chrystes crosse (n.p., n.d.), p. 44. S.T.C. 5890. 

7Knox, A faythfull admonition, sig E4. S.T.C. 15069. 
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estates of a realm did not necessarily justify government action.! The events 
which had taken place in England led some of the exiles to assume that 
parliament had been corrupted, either by government interference in 
elections, or through threats and bribes offered in the course of a session, 
and this, of course, diminished the prestige of the institution. Cranmer 
suggested that parliament was easily misled—those of Henry VIII's 
council who had traitorously become Mary’s chief advisers had managed 
‘to aluer the lordes and commons’ into restoring ex officto oaths and diminish- 
ing the scope of mortmain and praemunire.2 Comments such as these threw 
douht on the effectiveness of parliament as a means of controlling the Crown. 

If no reliance could be placed in either nobility or parliament the problem 
of active disobedience arose again. Knox was not alone in discovering in 
the sex of the English ruler a justification for disobedience. ‘The author of 
An humble supplicacton unto God declared that a sign of God's wrath is the 
fact that he has given the rule of England to a woman, “whom nature hath 
formed to be in subieccion vnto man, and whom thou by thyne holy Apostle 
commaundest to kepe silence / and not to speake in the congragacion’.3 This 
author—who was probably Thomas Becon—goes on to say that ‘though 
we fynd / that women sometime bare rule among thy people / yet do we 
rede / that suche as ruled & were quenes / were for the moste part wicked / 
vngodly / supersticious / & geuen to idolatry / & to al filthy abhominacion’, 
citing, as so many did, the example of Jezabel. Goodman declared that it 
was a ‘monster in nature and disordre amongest men’ to have a woman 
ruling, and argued that although the English law allowed a woman to wear 
the crown the law of God did not.4 This was a telling argument since the 
natural inferiority of women was generally accepted—even in An harborowe 
for faithfoll subiectes, which he wrote specifically to repudiate Knox’s views, 
Aylmer took the Calvinistic line that the rule of women was an exceptional 
event and not one to be welcomed.5 However, the more worldly-wise of the 
exiles realized that this argument was imprudent when the probable heir to 
the throne was female, and they rejected it, although when Elizabeth did 
come to the throne they found it necessary to repudiate the argument openly 
and specifically.6 

There was, then, no escape from the dilemma by this route. Even so, 
only a few authors confronted the problem boldly. Some tried to evade it 
by arguing that it was the Catholics who were the rebels, rebels against their 
former king, Henry VIII, to whom they had sworn a binding oath never to 
return to Rome; they also asserted that the Catholics were traitors, wishing 


1Knox, The first blast of the trumpet against the monstrous regiment of women 
(n.p., 1558), p. 52. S.T.C. 15070. 

2Cranmer, Confutatio(n), sig C5v. S.T.C. 5996. 

3Strasburg, 1554, sig A6. S.T.C. 1730, 10384. 

^ Goodman, pp. 52, 54. S.T.C. 12020. 

5]. Aylmer, An harborowe for faithfull and trewe subiectes (Strasburg, 1559), 
sig. R2. S.T.C. 1005. 

6See M. M. Knappen, Tudor Puritanism (Chicago, 1965), p. 172. 
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to weaken the Crown by reducing the ‘iuste / and right supreme power and 
autoritie / incident by goddes owne worde and lawe / to the imperiall crowne 
of Englande’.! In the first part of the reign before the laws on heresy and 
religious observances had been changed the Protestants could claim that 
they were vindicated by the law, as in The commonication betwene my lord 
Chauncelor and iudge Hales, where Hales declares that by indicting ‘certain 
pristes in Kent’ he was doing his duty according to the law of the land; 
Cranmer's The copie of certayn letters sent to the Quene makes the same point.2 
But the revival of the heresy laws turned a weak argument into an untenable 
one. i 

It was, therefore, a very small group of writers who faced up to the question 
of whether active disobedience was ever justified. The works in which 
Ponet, Knox, Goodman and Traheron put forward arguments for rebellion 
form a minute part of the total output of opposition writers. Of these, Ponet’s 
work is the most convincing. He began by asking what a state is for, and 
decided that since states exist for the good of those who are subject to them, 
"kinges, princes, and gouernours of common wealthes haue not nor can 
iustly clayme any absolute autoritie, but that thende of their autoritie is 
determined and certain to maintene iustice, to defend the innocent, to 
punishe the euil'.? If those holding rule or authority did not do these things 
they should be deposed, for the subjects ‘ought not (against nature) to 
further their owne destruction, but to seke their owne saluacion’.4 For 
Ponet, rebellion could be a duty. Robert Pownell suggested the same in his 
preface to Musculus’s The temporisour when, commenting on Irenius, one 
of the participants of the dialogue described in the book, he said Irenius 
“swarueth from the rules of a trew Christian, in that the peace and tran- 
quilitie of the commen welth is more deare vnto him, then is the glorye 
of God, the florishing of his word, and his own saluation'.5 Knox pointed out 
that through Moses, God had ordered the destruction of idolaters,9 and 
Goodman said that ‘God is not fullie obeyed, when we will not do the 
vngodlie commandements of man, except also we applye our selues with all 
diligence to do the contrary’.” 

However, even these bold writers hedged their theories around with 
qualifications and provisos. They constantly stressed the responsibility of 
the nobles or lower magistracy and thought the common people should rebel 
only asa last resort; Goodman produced a slightly more sophisticated version 
of the argument when he differentiated between bondmen and free, saying 


1Preface to the Rome edition of De vera obedientia (1553), sig A3. S.T.C. 
11587. 

2S. Gardiner, Communication (Rouen, 1553), sig Ar. S.T.C. 11583; Cranmer 
(n.p., n.d.). S.T.C. 5999. 

3Ponet, A short treatise, sig C. S.T.C. 20178. 

^ Ibid., sig D7. 

*Musculus, The temporisour, sig A6v. S.T.C. 18313. 

©The appellation of Iohn Knoxe from the cruell and most iniust sentence pronounced 
against him (Geneva, 1558), fo. 26v. S.T.C. 15063. 

7Goodman, p. 64. S.T.C. 12020. 
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that since even the common people of England were free they should, if 
necessary, take matters into their own hands.! But they were all uneasily 
aware that they were breaking the chain of obedience which held together 
the social order and they emphasized that the cause of God is the only one 
which justifies rebellion. They were prepared, retrospectively, to praise 
Wyatt, Goodman describing him as ‘that godly captain’ and bemoaning 
London's failure to support the rebels, and ‘Traheron saying that ‘noble 
Thomas Wiat’ and his band ‘rose vp in defence of their countree which then 
beganne to be betraied’.? This attitude contrasts strongly with that of the 
majority of writers who, wishing to dispel the link that the Catholics had 
suggested between Protestantism and rebellion, argued that Wyatt ‘pur- 
posed neuer to haue further the gospel’, and tried to show that it was Cathol- 
icism which bred rebellion, pointing to the Pilgrimage of Grace.* None the 
less there is no evidence that Wyatt received any support from the pamphlet- 
writers in 1554, and very little to suggest that Stafford had any help. Not 
only, therefore, were the arguments of those writers who faced the problem 
of disobedience full of qualifications, the writers were unable, or unwilling, 
to harness them to a cause. Only 'Iraheron pointed, even indirectly, to 
Elizabeth as a potential leader.” 

And yet their moderate, and purely theoretical, justifications of active 
disobedience were regarded with horror not only in England but also 
amongst their fellow-exiles. Knox’s earlier, and less radical arguments, had 
been described by some of the exiles as ‘atrocious and horrible calumnies 
against the queen of England’, so the response of John Aylmer and Laurence 
Humphrey in hastily producing works which asserted once again the effec- 
tiveness of parliament as a check on the Crown was to be expected and was 
not simply, as is often assumed, a prudent desire to dissassociate the majority 
of the exiles, in the eyes of the new queen, from the extremists. Obviously, 
one reason why the ideas the extremists produced had so little effect was 
their timing, and the imminence of Mary’s death, but this is not the whole 
answer, since there had been hints of the notion of justifiable rebellion in 
writings in the middle of the reign, and Ponet’s excellent work appeared, 
after all, in 1556. 

Those writers who did produce a theory of rebellion had clearly mis- 
judged their audience. Even Foxe, who hated Mary, was upset by the tone 
of Knox’s writing against her.” The exponents of obedience in the previous 


1 Ibid., p. 149. 2 Ibid., pp. 203, 206, 210. 

3 4 warning to England to repente (n.p., 1558), sigs A2v-A3. S.T.C. 24174. 

4 An exhortacion to the carienge of Chrystes crosse, p. 43, S.T.C. 5890; A short 
description of Antichrist, fo. 18, S.T.C. 673. 

5In the preface to An exposition of a parte of S. Iohannes Gospel, which is 
dedicated to Elizabeth P. (n.p., 1557). S.T.C. 24168. 

6 Original Letters Relative to the English Reformation, ii. 760: 20 Sept. 1555. 
Aylmer, S.T.C. 1005; L. Humphrey, De religionis conseruatione & reformatione 
uera (Basle, Sept. 1559). Not in S.T.C. 

7Letter from Knox to Foxe quoted by J. Ridley, John Knox (Oxford, 1968), 
p. 281. 
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two reigns had done their work too well. And, of course, those with property 
and position to lose were not as willing to risk it as the exiles, who had largely 
abandoned such worldly considerations, would have liked. It was this 
anxiety, and the fundamental fear of disturbing the social order, which 
Matthew Parker expressed when he said in March 1559, 


if such principles be spread into men’s heads, as now they be framed and referred 
to the judgment of the subject, of the tenant, and of the servant, to discuss what is 
tyranny, and to discern whether his prince, his landlord, his master, is a tyrant, 
by. his own fancy and collection supposed, what lord of the council shall ride 
quietly minded in the streets among desperate beasts? what master shall be 
sure in his bedchamber ?! 


This fundamental fear the exiles shared. For them unqualified obedience 
had been both a bulwark against anarchy and a concept full of beauty, and 
they moved away from it with extreme reluctance. The tensions thus set 
up show in their writing. Mary’s failure to prevent the circulation of tracts 
was not, therefore, as serious as it at first appears, for both writers and readers 
were at heart obedient and peace-loving. Although Elizabeth’s abhorrence 
of the theories put forward by some of the exiles was to have important 
consequences for the religious life of England, the exiles’ political thinking 
was largely forgotten until the Civil War. 
JENNIFER LOACH 


1Correspondence of Matthew Parker, ed. J. Bruce and T. T. Perowne (Parker 
Soc., 1853), p. 61, Parker to N. Bacon. 


Queen Elizabeth I and the Petition of Right’ 


That Princess, that never to be forgotten Queen Elizabeth, whose name without 
admiration falls not into mention with her enemies, you know how she advanced 
herself, how she advanced this kingdom, how she advanced this nation in glory 
and state, how she depressed her enemies, how she upheld her friends, how she 
enjoyed a full security and made them then our scorn, who now are made our 
terror... 


Sir John Eliot in the house of commons, 3 June 16282 
A just, a glorious Queen. 
James I to a house of commons committee, 16063 


To reduce all matters of religion and government to what they were in the purest 
times of Queen Elizabeth’s days. 


Charles I to both Houses, January 16414 


THE ELIZABETHAN LEGEND, perpetuated, as Sir John Neale has pointed 
out, until the early eighteenth century by bonfires and bellringing on 
Accession Day (17 November),° reached its height of popularity in Charles 
I's reign. On 19 November 1630 the lord mayor of London, ‘as he sat at 
dinner’, received a rebuke from the Council for not having ordered the 
bells to be rung in honour of the king’s birthday, and a command ‘to set them 
all on work, both in City and suburbs’. The lord mayor did as he was told, 
but said that ‘he never knew that ceremony to have been done before’. ‘The 
Council message, as the newsletter which reports the incident goes on to 
suggest, ‘may seem to have been occasioned by that universal ringing and 
flaming of bonfires for Q[ueen] Elizabeth’s coronation [sic] 2 days before’.® 


1 The following abbreviations have been used in this article: Bodl.c.330: Bodleian 
Library, MS. Eng.hist.c.330; Grosvenor: Sir Richard Grosvenor’s diary (4 vols., 
Trinity College Dublin MSS. E.5.33-6); Newdegate: John Newdegate's diary (3 
vols., Warwickshire Record Office). In using these three sources I have relied on the 
photocopies at the Yale Center for Parliamentary History, and the transcripts made 
by Professor Robert C. Johnson, Mrs. Maija Cole and their assistants. I am 
extremely grateful to Professor Johnson and Mrs. Cole for their kindness and help 
to me at.the Center. 

A full list of unpublished diaries for 1628 is printed in Professor Johnson’s article 
(ante, xliv. 293 seqq.). 

Spelling and punctuation have been modernized throughout. 

2 Bodl. c. 330 fo. 215 r-v. 

3Commons Journals, i. 309. 

4 Lords Journals, iv. 142. 

5J. E. Neale, Essays in Elizabethan History (1958), pp. 10-19. 

6British Library, Harley MS. 390 fo. 525. I owe this reference to Professor 
Franklin M. Wright of Southwestern at Memphis, ‘Tennessee. 
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The admiring references to Elizabeth by James and Charles I may have 

been merely or mainly politic, but members of the house of commons were 
undoubtedly sincere when they contrasted her achievements favourably 
with those of her successors. In his speech of 3 June 1628, four days before 
the king gave his assent to the Petition of Right, Eliot analysed the principles 
of Elizabeth’s foreign policy as he understood them: 
First to maintain in what she might unity in France that that kingdom, being at 
peace within itself, might be a bulwark to keep back the power of Spain by land; 
next to preserve amity and league between the States and us, that so we might 
come in aid of the Low Countries, and by that means receive their ships, and 
help by seas; then that this trebling cord so wrought between France, the States 
and us might enable us as occasion should require to give assistance unto others. 
Modern historians may find Eliot’s thesis over-simplistic, but no member 
of the House accepted his challenge: ‘If I am mistaken, let reason and our 
statesmen contradict me’! 

References to ‘the Queen’ or ‘the Queen’s time’ occur frequently in the 
debates of 1628, the absence of a christian name being in itself significant. 
From time to time Sir Edward Coke recalled—perhaps occasionally invented 
—sayings of Queen Elizabeth, enlivening a debate up to that point as dull 
as its subject (the Crown’s right to the property of intestate bastards) with: 
“When I was sworn attorney to Queen Elizabeth she said, “Do not inform 
against any pro Domina Regina sed pro Domina Veritate. I charge you do 
not oppress my subjects” ’.2 Other members followed Coke’s lead, although 
not, like him, quoting from personal experience. In a debate on impositions 
(24 June) John Delbridge, member for Barnstaple, began his speech for the 
motion—that ‘the bill for tunnage and poundage may pass as in Queen 
Eliz.[abeth’s] time with a penalty on those that shall seek to raise it’—with 
‘It was the desire of Queen Elizabeth that the subject should have a good 
pennyworth in his own'.3 

The financial motif was heard regularly during the debates of 1628; 
after all, it was failure to pay the forced loan which had led to arbitrary 
imprisonment and the billeting of troops on individuals, with a concurrent 
growth of the use of martial law. Members supplemented Delbridge's 
*good pennyworth' with varied illustrations of Elizabeth's financial skill. 
‘I dare say’, Sir Dudley Digges told a committee of the whole House, ‘that 
there hath been more spent on an ambassage since Queen Elizabeth's time, 
than she gave a brother of France to protect the Low Countries’.4 Coke 
affirmed that the queen ‘had but £17,000 in voluntary pensions. I will not 
say what is now'.5 Sir Robert Mansell, whose naval service had begun 

! Bodl. c. 330 fo. 215. This version, unlike the others of the ‘proceedings and 
debates’ (see ante, xliv. 297), has ‘contradict men’ instead of ‘me’. 

House of Lords Record Office, Braye MS. 31 fo. 125v. For different versions of 
the queen’s charge cf. Grosvenor (E. 5. 33) p. 176 and Newdegate iii fo. 38. 

3 Brit. Libr., Stowe MS. 366 fo. 282v. 

4Newdegate i fo. 77. 


* Bodl. c. 330 fo. 280 gives £1,700, but Grosvenor (E.5.36), p. 184 and Newdegate 
iii fo. 44 have £17,000. 
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before 1603, upheld the popular fallacy that maritime war and privateering 
under Elizabeth had been profitable to the state, whereas in 1628 ‘the 
‘Treasury is a mean sieve to maintain the war’.! A report from the committee 
for trade, given by Digges, suggested another cause for the different results 
of earlier and recent naval expeditions: ‘In Queen Elizabeth’s time 5s. a ton 
was given and well paid to any man that would build a ship of roo ton’; 
now ships were ‘pressed unpaid that have been out 30 month[s] in the 
King's service ... and the owners build their ships that unfit for service 
that they may not be taken up’. The debates on imprisonment without 
cause shown and on supply stressed the same theme: ‘In Queen Elizabeth’s 
time... letters came to the sheriffs and justices for coat and conduct money 
and it was usually paid’, said Sir Thomas Grantham, who had sat in Eliza- 
bethan parliaments ;3 with less experience and accuracy John Pym insisted 
that ‘when the Queen sent soldiers she sent money with them’.4 On 8 April 
Sir Walter Earle told a committee of the whole House on grievances, especi- 
ally that of billeting, that ‘this kingdom never knew this wrong. In Queen 
Elizabeth’s time there were soldiers, but none were forced on us, and men 
were paid. Nay, in some places they were glad of them, and made a gain of 
them’.> 

The twin grievances of billeting and the exercise of martial law in time of 
peace were closely connected with dislike for the powers granted to central 
government officials operating in the counties. Many members who were 
Justices of the peace, or had served as sheriffs, distrusted the Crown’s grow- 
ing reliance on lords lieutenant and their deputies, and they were joined in 
opposition by burgesses for corporate boroughs where the mayor and alder- 
men officiated as commissioners for musters. The lieutenancy was of course 
no Stuart invention. Under Elizabeth there had been much competition 
for the post of deputy; ‘all men cannot be deputy lieutenants’, the 2nd earl 
of Pembroke had complained in face of constant appeals for his patronage.9 
But in 1628 the house of commons argued that until the crises of the second 
half of her reign the queen had not made the lieutenancy a permanent 
institution, and that she had been scrupulous in upholding the powers of 
existing local officials. During the same debate in which Earle produced his 
surprising picture of Elizabethans welcoming soldiers into their homes and 


1 Grosvenor (E.5.36), p. 108. It is only fair to Mansell to point out that his main 
argument in favour of privateering was its value in giving the government early 
intelligence of enemy movements at sea. 

2Newdegate ii fos. 78v, 79. 

3Bodl. c. 330 fo. 57. 

5 Brit. Libr., Harl. MS. 1601 fo. 39. 

5 Bodl. c. 330 fo. 69; Commons Journals, i. 880. 

6 Cf. L. Boynton, ‘Billeting: the example of the Isle of Wight’, Eng. Hist. Rev., 
Ixxiv (1959), 23 seqq. and “The Tudor provost-marshal’, ibid., Ixxvii (1962), 437 
seqq. For a detailed discussion of disputes between deputy lieutenants and 
justices of the peace in Norfolk, see A. Hassell Smith, County and Court (Oxford, 
1974), pp. 228-45. A. H. Dodd, “The pattern of politics in Tudor Wales’, Trans. 
Hon. Soc. Cymmrodorion (1948), 10. 
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profiting from them, Sir Edward Coke argued against a permanent 
lieutenancy: before 1584-5 


there were no continued lieutenants but upon certain occasions, like the High 
Commission Court which was never but upon some occasions, for it is very danger- 
ous to have it standing, no appeal can be from it. In time of peace a lieutenant 
can do nothing but according to law.! ~ 


The versions of his speech in the Stowe and Harley manuscripts make the 
point even stronger: ‘neither could he (the lieutenant) do anything by what 
warrant soever if not consonant to law '.? 

'The inclusion of martial law as one of the four grievances specified in 
the Petition, and the disproportionate time spent on it in debates, can be 
understood only against the background of fear that the old judicial and 
administrative framework of the country was being eroded by lieutenants 
and their assistants. As Dr. Lindsay Boynton has shown, the powers of the 
provost-marshal, appointed by the lord lieutenant and at first dealing only 
with military personnel, had before x603 been increasingly extended to 
include the arrest of civilians, notably vagrants masquerading as disbanded 
soldiers or sailors.? 

Since this power had often been exercised by martial law, members in 
1628 could not claim that there was no Elizabethan precedent for this type 
of jurisdiction in time of peace. Their first line was to show that Elizabeth, 
not knowing the circumstances in which martial law could be invoked, had 
in doubtful cases deferred to her judges who (in implied contrast with the 
bench at the Five Knights’ case) strictly upheld the supremacy of the 
common law. Selden cited the case of one Birkett or Burchett who “had 
new opinions of religion, and that he might kill any man that was not of 
his opinion’. He stabbed Captain John Hawkins, mistaking him for the 
queen’s favourite Christopher Hatton; Elizabeth ‘commanded he should 
be judged by martial law, and would not be satisfied, but pressed it 
still, till the judges came and satisfied her, saying it was against the law’.4 
The Nicholas version of this speech makes the judges’ decision more specific: 
‘she pressing it, the judges did all with one consent deliver their opinions 
that there could be no martial law executed in time of peace’.5 

Besides their presentation of the queen as subordinating her personal 
preferences to the authority of the common law, members emphasized the 
scarcity of commissions of martial law during her reign, and their virtual 
confinement to times of war or its immediate aftermath. Sir Thomas Hoby 
looked back to the Armada year: ‘I have seen a camp in England. Two 
trained bands were in ’88 and then no martial law. All the trained bands are 


1Bodl. c. 330 fo. 71. 

2Brit. Libr., Stowe MS. 366 fo. 58. Cf. Harl. MS. 2313 fo. 36v: ‘What warrant 
soever he has he can do nothing but according to law’. 

3 Eng. Hist. Rev., lxxvii. 450-1. 

^W. Camden, Annales (1717 edn.), p. 284; Brit. Libr., Harl. MS. 2313 fo. 46r-v. 

5 Public Record Office, S.P. 16/97 fo. 26v. 
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in readiness without martial law’. He admitted that special commissions 
(including, though he did not say so, the power to exercise martial law) were 
issued to the earl of Leicester and Lord Hunsdon, but ‘all the bands were 
led by chief gentlemen of the country to the camp and there delivered, and 
they came thither by the common law'.1 On 7 May William Noy recited a 
list of Elizabethan precedents from the Scottish war to the Essex rebellion, 
stressing that in almost every case where martial law had been invoked the 
state was facing foreign war or internal rebellion; lieutenants had indeed 
been granted powers under this law, ‘but not to take notice by way of judg- 
ment but of execution’.? Earlier in the parliament the inept solicitor-general, 
Sir Richard Shilton, had given the House an illustration, useful to the 
opposition, of the Elizabethan government’s strict supervision of Crown 
officials in the counties who arrogated to themselves powers outside the 
common law: 


In Q[ueen] Eli[zabeth’s] time a deputy lieutenant for some displeasure conceived 
against his neighbour pressed him into Ireland; afterwards discovering himself, 
that he had done it upon spleen, he was fined {1000.3 


The theme of Elizabeth’s far-sighted and moderate statesmanship was 
analysed under several headings in the debates leading up to the Petition 
of Right: her ability to govern successfully without recourse to an alarming 
amount of non-parliamentary taxation; her support for the established 
hierarchy of county officials and her refusal to set up even a semi-permanent 
lord lieutenancy until forced to do so by the danger from Mary Stuart and 
from Spain; her imposition of martial law only where the judges agreed that 
the common law had no jurisdiction. On the vital issue of imprisonment 
without cause shown, the lawyers in the House failed to find an Elizabethan 
precedent precisely relevant to the Five Knights’ case (although they certain- 
ly, and at inordinate length, did their best). Coke was therefore driven back 
on his favourite concept of natural or fundamental law, which he maintained 
had been generally accepted until ignored or denied by the government’s 
recent actions. At the conference with the Lords on 7 April he stated, in an 
almost direct quotation from Plowden, that ‘the common law hath so 
admeasured the King’s prerogative as he cannot prejudice any man in his 
inheritance, and the greatest inheritance a man hath is in the liberty of his 
person, for all others are accessory to it'. In a committee of the whole 
house of commons a few days earlier he had discussed the general question 
of the liberty of the subject from specific precedents, on this occasion up- 
holding statute law: ‘I hold it confidently no free man can be confined. In 
35 Elizabeth it was then in question, and I was then Speaker. Diverse [sic] 


1Bodl. c. 330 fo. 116v; Hist. MSS. Comm., r5th Rept., app. v, Foljambe MSS., 
p. 50. 

? Bodl. c. 330 fo. 154v; Grosvenor (E.5.34), pp. 92-3. 

3 Brit. Libr., Harl. MS. 2313 fo. 30v. 

4F. H. Relf, Petition of Right (Minneapolis, 1917), p. 18; House of Lords Record 
Office, Braye MS. 31 fo. 231r-v. A full account of this conference is given in T. B. 
Howell, State Trials (1816-28), iii, cols. 83-133. 
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went about as spies for foreign enemies. The Queen would not confine 
them; thereupon was that law made’.! In another speech he made the 
same point more succinctly: ‘Did that blesed Queen confine recusants till 
a law was made? And shall men that are not delinquents be confined ?’2 

Reminders to the privy councillors in the Commons that Elizabeth had 
agreed to an Act confining Popish recusants certainly combined two of the 
greatest preoccupations of the House, sectarian differences and concern for 
personal liberty, but they had little direct relevance to the Five Knights’ 
case— the late habeas corpus case’, as it was often called. The main 
difficulty here was that the king’s unwillingness to tell the judges the nature 
of the charge against the prisoners was apparently unprecedented ; however, 
lawyers both for and against the Crown found a possible parallel with the 
position in 34 Elizabeth, when privy councillors had imprisoned men with- 
out specifying a cause, and the judges had delivered the prisoners. ‘In 
Queen Eli[zabeth’s] time’, said John Whistler, member for Oxford, ‘the 
Lord Chamberlain committed, and the judges delivered as fast those whom 
he committed, and complained of it to the Queen’.* Attorney-general Sir 
Robert Heath, prosecutor in the Five Knights’ case, was proved to have 
misquoted the resolution of the Elizabethan judges given in ‘the book of 
the Lord Anderson, written with his own hand’, and Coke, Selden and the 
other leading opposition lawyers in the Commons, who had come into pos- 
session of Anderson’s manuscript, insisted that it in fact proved the right of 
every man to a trial by due process of law, following presentation of the 
charge against him. Some of the speeches, especially those early in April 
during the grand committee for the liberty of the subject, might have been 
made by Peter Wentworth and his friends in Elizabethan parliaments. 
There was the same confidence of direct divine intervention in English 
politics. ‘The providence of God doth appear in the fidelity of the judges’, 
declared Eliot, ‘and I must take boldness to say in the preservation of this 
book’. Coke supported him: ‘God would have this (the resolution of 34 
Elizabeth) cited against us because it makes for us’.° 

As the session continued, the debates came to focus more steadily on 
Elizabeth’s alleged respect for common and statute law, seen against a 
background of the fundamental or natural rights of her subjects, and com- 
pared with Charles’s reliance on his prerogative and the advice of unworthy 
councillors and courtiers. Again referring to the mid fifteen-nineties, Coke 


1 Bodl. c. 330 fo. 58; 35 Eliz. c. 2 (an Act for the restraining of Popish recusants 
to some certain places of abode). 

2Bodl. c. 330 fo. 23. 

3 Any discussion of the religious issue has been omitted here, as it belongs more 
properly to the period after the Petition of Right, and to the Remonstrance debates 
of 1629. But the impeachment of Manwaring followed hard on the Petition, and 
many of the later arguments can be traced back to 1628. The Grosvenor diary gives 
interesting details of the speeches in the committee to consider action against 
Manwaring. 

4Relf, p. 18; Brit. Libr., Harl. MS. 2313 fo. 10. 

5 Howell, iii, cols. 1-59; Newdegate i fos. 6ov, 61. 
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reminded the House that ‘Treasurer Burghley was as much against com- 
mitment as any of this kingdom; it was the white staves that made the stir’,! 
and Whistler continued his discussion of the resolution of 34 Elizabeth by 
pointing out that when the judges complained to the queen about imprison- 
ment without cause shown, ‘she commanded [them] to meet and conclude 
of a manner of commitment’.2 Very early in the parliament, on 26 March, 
Coke had coupled attacks on two abuses—arbitrary imprisonment and 
forced loans—in a speech on procedure by royal commission: ‘The loans 
were done by commission. No commission can be granted but it must bedone 
by warrant of law’. Even a favoured Elizabethan courtier, the 2nd earl of 
Bedford, had failed to convince the judges of the legality of a commitment he 
had made under a royal commission, and the prisoner was delivered on a 
writ of habeas corpus.3 But in Coke’s view the judicial bench could no 
longer, as in the reign of Elizabeth, be relied upon to uphold the liberty of 
the subject. Two former bulwarks of natural justice, the Crown and the 
judges, were tottering; nor could the Anglican church be trusted, with 
men like Roger Manwaring preaching in favour of the forced loans.4 Only 
parliament was left, and that, if not already under attack, might very soon be 
so. The sense of urgency in face of danger is reflected even in those debates 
which became turgid and confused (‘What a deal of do is here!’ exclaimed 
one exasperated member).5 On 6 June Coke spoke for the majority of the 
House: ‘Queen Elizabeth maintained religion and justice and these are the 
supporters of England. When these fail, or either, the commonwealth will 
fail'.6 
Noran M. FUuIDGE 


1 Bodl. c. 330 fo. 47. 2Newdegate i fo. 45v. 
3 Bodl. c. 330 fo. 24. 4Howell, iii, cols. 335—58. 
* Brit. Libr., Stowe MS. 366 fo. 114v. 6Newdegate iii fo. 8v. 


The Arrears of Pay of the Parliamentary 
Army at the End of the First Civil War 


IT Is COMMONLY thought that ‘constant pay’ was one of the attractions 
of the army that was new modelled in the spring of 1645, as well as a principal 
cause of its striking military success.! During the previous two and a half 
years the financing of the parliamentary forces had been hastily improvised 
irom one month to the next. In the beginning the Houses had tried to fight 
what they thought would be a limited war simply by inviting loans.2 When 
loans proved insufficient an assessment was levied on London3 and then 
extended piecemeal to the counties under parliamentary control.* Later, 
deputy lieutenants were empowered to impose taxes on their counties as the 
occasion required.5 Soon after that it became necessary to bolster the deputy 
lieutenants’ authority by creating county committees, which were charged 
with raising £400,000 by means of a weekly assessment.6 At about the 
same time delinquents’ estates were sequestered, and the county committees 
were directed to forward the income from them to the Treasurers at War in 
the Guildhall for the support of the armies.” A few weeks later people who 
had fatled to contribute to parliament’s voluntary loans were assessed a 
fifth of their income from land and a twentieth of their personal property.8 
Finally a new tax, the excise, was introduced with the aim of providing 
security for the larger and larger loans that parliament was asking from the 
country.” But the sums raised from all these sources were never enough 
to meet military expenses, and the problem was compounded by the 
tendency of local authorities to keep the money they collected instead of 
forwarding it to London.!0 The result was an inequitable distribution of 
resources among the various armies, garrisons and local troops. ‘All my 
best men’, said Edward Massey, the governor of Gloucester, ‘run away for 


1C. H. Firth, Oliver Cromwell and the Rule of the Puritans (and edn., 1953), p. 117; 
G. Davies, The Early Stuarts 1603-60 (and edn., Oxford, 1959), p. 140; I. A. Roots, 
The Great Rebellion, 1642—60 (1966), p. 96; J. E. C. Hill, God's Englishman (1970), 
p. 8o. 

? Acts and Ordinances of the Interregnum 1642—60, ed. C. H. Firth and R. S. Rait 
(3 vols., 1911), i. 6 (9 June 1642). 

3 Lords Journals (L.f.), v. 460, 462-3. 

4J. Hexter, The Reign of King Pym (Cambridge, Mass., 1940), p. 18. 

5 Acts and Ordinances, i. 47 (8 Dec. 1642). 

6 Ibid., p. 85 (24 Feb. 1643). 

7 Ibid., p. 107 (27 March 1643). 

* Ibid., p. 145 (7 May 1643). 

? Ibid., pp. 202, 274 (22 July and 8 Sept. 1643). 

I0 The Committee at Stafford 1643-5, ed. D. H. Pennington and I. A. Roots 
(Staffs. Hist. Collections, 4th ser., i, 1957), pp. xxvii, xxxv. 
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lack of clothing and other requisites, and take service in other parts and 
associations where they may have a better and surer entertainment’ 

It was intended in 1645 to remedy this defect and to make enlistment more 
attractive by ensuring that the soldiers would be punctually paid. It was 
certainly not any generosity in the rates of pay that attracted recruits. At 
8d a day, as Gardiner points out? the private foot soldier's wages were no 
higher than they had been under Elizabeth, while during the previous fifty 
years the cost of living had risen appreciably. It is no surprise then, that 
most of the foot soldiers had to be conscripted.3 ‘The pay for dragoons 
was Is 6d, and for cavalry troopers 2s a day. The officers by comparison 
were handsomely rewarded, with a colonel of horse receiving 30s a day and 
the inferior officers proportionately less. In November 1647 the lord-general 
was voted {10 a day and the lieutenant-general £3. For the higher officers, 
however, it was only a paper generosity, since those receiving above ros 
had half their pay deducted or ‘respited upon the Publick Faith’, and got 
debentures instead. Officers who were paid between 5s and rosa day had 
one third of it respited, while the cavalry trooper saw a quarter of his pay 
deducted in forced savings.4 

One of the novel aspects of the establishment of 1645 was its centralization 
of the field army’s finances in London. The committees in the seventeen 
counties under parliamentary control were directed to raise £53,436 a month 
for the army's maintenance and to send it to the Treasurers at War in the 
Guildhall.5 The figure for the monthly assessment was arrived at after the 
Committee of Both Kingdoms had estimated that the pay of the 21,000 
soldiers would come to £44,952 13s a month.9 An auspicious beginning was 
made in February 1645 when London citizens advanced a loan of £80,000, 
which was secured with eight per cent interest, on the future receipts of the 
assessment.’ While it is clear that the soldiers were now paid more faithfully 
than ever before,’ there were difficulties with the assessment almost from 
the beginning. As early as September 1645 the Commons found it necessary 
to remonstrate with the Eastern Association for misappropriating the New 


1 Quoted in C. H. Firth, Cromwell’s Army (1962 edn.), p. 24. 

25. R. Gardiner, History of the Great Civil War (4 vols., 1893), ii. 195. 

3Calendar of State Papers Domestic (CSPD) 1644-5, pp. 381, 625. 

*'T'he figures for the pay scale are those voted by the house of lords to begin on 
3 Nov. 1647 (L.Y., ix. 66-71). It was the only comprehensive list printed. At times 
there were variations from this scale—on one or two occasions the pay of the infantry 
rose to 9d or 10d for example—but on the whole the rates of pay for the parliamentary 
army remained constant between 1645 and 1660. The figures for the amounts 
respited upon the public faith are taken from John Rushworth, Historical Collections 
(8 vols., 1721-2), vi. 12. 

5L.y., vii. 204. 

6CSPD 1644-5, p. 232. 

TL.J., vii. 293. 

8 A great number of warrants from Sir Thomas Fairfax to the Treasurers at War for 
the payment of the army in 1645 and 1646 are preserved in the Commonwealth 
Exchequer Papers, Public Record Office, S.P.28/29—41 passim, hereafter cited 
as S.P. 
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Model’s assessment for the use of local forces.! A month later parliament was 
obliged to order a forced loan of £40,000, secured on the excise, for the 
support of the new army.” Within another few months it was admitted that 
the great part of the assessment ‘is yet behinde’, and accordingly another 
loan of £200,000 was ordered.3 

Although the first civil war ended early in 1646, for various reasons the 
New Model was continued at full strength. The following year, when 
parliamentas w on the verge of dismissing the soldiers, it transpired that 
their pay was many months in arrears. Between 28 March 1645 and 1 March 
1647 the Treasurers at War had received £1,118,551 19s 2d on the army’s 
behalf, yet by 1 February 1647 the horse and dragoons were owed forty-three 
weeks’ pay or £252,750, and the foot and artillery were behind eighteen 
weeks or £78,250. The total came to £331,000, ‘besides what is due to 
Colonel Rosseter’s Regiment; and what is respited to the whole Army upon 
Publick Faith’.4 This last phrase is important since it indicates that 
respited pay was not included in the calculation of arrears. What was the 
proportion between respited pay and the total pay of the army ? According 
to the establishment of 3 November 1647 it was roughly a fifth. Between 
1646 and 1647 the army’s payroll averaged about £45,000 a month, or 
£1,080,000 for the twenty-four lunar months between 28 March 1645 and 
1 February 1647. But this figure does not include the respited pay and was 
consequently only four-fifths of the full sum due to the soldiers. 'The res- 
pited pay was a further £270,000, which brought the total arrears of the 
New Model to £601,000, ‘besides what is due to Colonel Rosseter’s 
regiment’. At the same time there was the rest of the parliamentary army— 
the garrisoned troops, the northern army, the forces in Ireland, and the 
numerous local regiments—whose numbers were at least as great as the 
New Model.6 It would be unrealistic to suppose that they were better 
paid than the army which had benefited from a distinctly superior system of 


1C. A. Holmes, "The Eastern Association’ (unpublished Cambridge Ph.D. thesis, 
1969), p. 484. 

2 Acts and Ordinances, i. 786. 

3 Ibid., pp. 818-19. 

4 Commons Journals (C.J.), v. 126. These figures represent the full weekly pay to 
which the army was entitled, and do not include any deductions for free quarter. 
At the time parliament had no more than the vaguest idea of the extent to which its 
soldiers had had to rely on free quarter, and it seems unlikely that the modern 
historian will ever find out. Consequently, the calculations for arrears that are 
undertaken below do not take account of subsequent deductions for free quarter. 
We may assume then that part of the money parliament was said to owe the soldiers 
for their arrears was in fact owed to the civilians on whom these soldiers had been 
quartered. 

5In 1645 it was predicted that the payroll would amount to £44,952 13s a month 
(CSPD 1644-5, p. 232). In Feb. 1647 the payroll was stated to be £46,756 16s 3d 
(C.F., v. 126). 

6 Firth estimated that there were at least 60,000 or 70,000 troops in the pay of 
parliament in 1645 (Cromwell’s Army, p. 34). In March 1649 there were 46,873 
(CSPD 1649-50, p. 28). 
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financing.! The arrears of the rest of the parliamentary forces may be 
conservatively estimated as at least equal to those of the New Model. 
But this combined sum of £1,202,000 only represents what was due since 
the spring of 1645. The soldiers themselves asserted that their pre-New 
Model arrears were “to the most of us... much greater than those under 
the New Model’, and the assertion is borne out by the lists of debentures 
reproduced in the certificates of sale of Crown lands. The number and 
amount of debentures for service in the armies of Essex, Waller and 
Manchester are at least equal to those for service in the New Model regi- 
mentg.? ‘That the pre-1645 arrears were greater is not surprising if it is 
remembered that the earlier forces were in existence for two and a half 
years, compared with less than two years for the New Model; moreover, 
the combined numbers of the previous armies had been at least as great as 
all the parliamentary forces between 1645 and 1677.4 The financing of these 
armies, as we have noted, was extremely haphazard. Therefore it would 
be safe to assume that their pay fell into arrears at at least the same rate as 
the New Model’s. By this conservative reasoning,’ one arrives at a sum of 
over {2:8 m. as the back pay owing to all the land forces of parliament 
between 1642 and 1647.6 After the autumn of 1646, as we shall see, the pay 
of the soldiery fell even more quickly into arrears until the execution of the 
king, after which event parliament dealt effectively with the problem for the 
first time. 

Some officers, it is true, had made individual petitions to parliament for 
their arrears and some had been successful. Other more senior officers had 
been paid their arrears without having to petition for them. Colonel 


1 The northern army for example, appears to have been considerably worse paid 
than the New Model (CSPD 1648-9, p. 202), while the garrison forces were 
chronically neglected. Hated by most of the local population and often on the 
verge of starvation, they frequently mutinied against deputy lieutenants, county 
committees and commanding officers. See Bodleian Library, MS. 'l'anner 58 fos. 
329 (Leicester), 448 (Plymouth), 507 (Dartmouth); Memorials of the Great Civil 
War in England from 1646 to 1652, ed. H. Cary (2 vols., 1842), i. 175 (York), 278 
(Chester), 285 (King's Lynn), 294 (Southampton), 295 (Weymouth), 315 (Windsor); 
Clarke Papers, ed. C. H. Firth, 1 (Camden new ser., xlix, 1891), p. 162 (Bristol); 
A Perfect Diurnall, 3 Oct. 1646, British Library, E. $13 (15) (Dover). 

2A Solemne Engagement of the Army under Sir Thomas Fairfax (8 June 1647), 
Brit. Libr., E. 392 (9), p. x3. 

3P.R.O., Exchequer, King's Remembrancer, Certificates as to the sale of Crown 
lands, E rar. 

4 Firth, Cromwells Army, p. 22. 

5 [f the pre-1645 forces fell into arrears at the same rate as the New Model, their 
arrears for 32 lunar months (Sept. 1642 to March 1645) would have been £ 1,603,000. 

6 An estimate of £2°8 m. finds further support in a statement which the soldiers 
made in the 16508, to the effect that the Crown lands, which had been sold to pay off 
their arrears for this four and a half year period, had in fact only reduced them by a 
half. Brit. Libr., Add. MS. 21427 (Adam Baynes’s correspondence), fo. 129. The 
Crown lands had realized just over £ 1:4 m. (H. J. Habakkuk, ‘Public finance and the 
sale of confiscated property during the Interregnum', Econ. Hist. Rev., 2nd ser., 


xv (1962-3), 87). 
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Whalley, for example, was granted part of the earl of Newcastle’s lands in 
Nottinghamshire;! Oliver Cromwell got £2,500 per annum out of the 
marquess of Worcester’s estates; Thomas Fairfax was voted land worth 
£5,000 per annum;? and Henry Ireton was voted land worth £2,000 per 
annum, though he turned it down.* The sums voted to individual officers 
are impressive, but when put together they do not make much of a dent in 
the total back pay of over {2-8 m. Moreover, parliament became less and 
less sympathetic to individual petitions for arrears and finally directed that 
no officer should receive preferential treatment.5 

After its brief and imperfect success in 1645 and early 1646, the system 
of army financing was again in ruins by the end of the first civil war. The 
first monthly assessment, lasting twenty months, expired in September 
1646 and was then allowed to lapse for six months. When it was re-instituted 
in March 1647 the number of participating counties had risen from the 
original seventeen to fifty-two, yet the rate increased only to {£60,000 a 
month.° Notwithstanding the lighter burden of taxation it was reported in 
December that not a penny of the new assessment had been received during 
the nine months of its operation. Nor had there been any military revenue 
from the excise; indeed, the T'reasurers were to get nothing from that source 
from the end of November 1646 until the end of June 1649. There was a 
similar stop in the receipts from delinquents’ compositions at Goldsmiths’ 
Hall, and the revenue from other sources was negligible.8 

From October 1646 to Janury 1648 army pay fell into arrears at a much 
faster rate than during the previous year and a half. However, despite the 
disappearance of the customary sources of revenue, the soldiers did not go 
completely unpaid. Overdue payments on the first twenty months’ assess- 
ment continued to trickle in throughout the following year.? In addition, 
parliament and the Committee of the Army occasionally ordered extra- 
ordinary payments. In November 1646, for example, £54,590 was sent to 
Fairfax's headquarters at Oxford and another £25,000 followed in 
December.!0 On 16 June 1647 the Houses voted a further £37,000 for the 
army's pay, but it was ten weeks before the money was distributed.11 The 
privates and N.C.O.s were voted another month's pay on 6 August, but 

1C. y., v. 454. l 

2C.F., iv. 418. 

3C.F., v. 1667. 

‘Edmund Ludlow, Memoirs, ed. C. H. Firth (2 vols., Oxford, 1894), 1. 285-6. 

5C.J., v. 524 (3 Apr. 1648). 

6 According to Lawrence Whitacre the assessment voted in March 1647 was at 
first earmarked not for the New Model but ‘for the forces being sent to Ireland’. 
Brit. Libr., Add. MS. 31116 fo. 304. 

TC. J., v. 396. 

8P.R.O., E 351/302 fo. 2. See the Appendix below which lists the receipts of the 
‘Treasurers at War from all sources. 

? P.R.O., "T'reasurers at Warre, Accounts Various, Leger of Assessments for the 
Armie’, E 101/67/11À fo. 53v et passim. 

105.P. 28/41 fos. 259, 234. 

UC, v. 2145 L.J., ix. 270; S. P. 28/46 fos. 112-245 et passim. 
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again the money took over two months to distribute.! Finally, another 
month's pay was handed out in November and December. 

- As in the past, the foot regiments, whose pay scale was at the subsistence 
level, were paid more regularly than the horse. Philip Skippon’s two regi- 
ments were typical: from 30 September 1646, when the assessment stopped, 
to 15 January 1648 when the new assessment began to flow in, his foot 
regiment was paid for thirty-four out of sixty-seven weeks; while during the 
same period his troop of horse was paid for only twenty weeks.? 

At the end of 1647 parliament tried to make amends by appointing 15 
January 1648 as the deadline for bringing in six of the previous nine months’ 
assessment. As an incentive the House promised to remit the other three 
months if the deadline was met, and they also held out the prospect of speedy 
disbandment and the taking off of free quarter as soon as the money came 
in.* However, by 15 January not one county had made itself eligible for the 
remission, and the 1647 assessment, which had just begun to flow in, con- 
tinued to do so until 1652.5 This gloomy financial picture was not improved 
when parliament allowed three months to elapse after 25 December 1647 
before renewing the assessment once again.® 

Early in 1648 it was finally acknowledged that the centralization of the 
army’s finances through a monthly assessment had failed, and that the 
chances of its working again satisfactorily were slim. Parliament consequent- 
ly empowered the Committee of the Army to issue warrants for regiments 
to be paid directly from the assessments of specified counties. The result 
was that many regiments were now paid by the counties in which they were 
quartered.7 Army finances were evidently reverting to the more primitive 
system practised before 1645 on the parliamentary side, and throughout 
the crvil war on the royalist side.® 

The abandonment of the New Model’s centralized system of finance 
might have proceeded even farther had it not been for the advent of the 
second civil war, which brought with it the necessity for an alliance between 
army and parliament to overcome the new Scots-Royalist-City alliance. 
The six months’ renewal of the assessment on 25 March 1648 may be viewed 
in this light. The rate remained at £60,000, however, and as usual collection 
was slow. Actual receipts never exceeded eighty-five per centof what was due 
for the first six-month period and eighty per cent for the second six months.? 


17. 9., ix. 379; S.P. 28/48 fos. 89-204. 

25.P. 28/48 fos. 389-464; S.P. 28/49 fos. 274-340, 361-3. 

3S.P. 28/41 fos. 271, 326, 608, 634; S.P. 28/44 fo. 428; S.P. 28/45 fo. 488; S.P. 
28/47 fos. 391, 476; S.P. 28/48 fos. go, 155, 431; S.P. 28/49 fo. 309. 

AC F., v. 396. 

5P.R.O., E 101/67/114À fos. 68-85. 

6 L.J., x. 121; P.R.O., E101/67/11A fo. 113. 

7See for example S.P. 28/50 fo. 345; S.P. 28/51 fos. 116, 251; S.P. 28/52 fos. 31, 
40, 42, 102, 290. 

8 For information about the royalist system I am indebted to Dr. Ian Rov for letting 
me read the chapter on finance from his forthcoming book on the royalist army. 

9P.R.O., E 101/67/114 fo. 113. 
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Indeed, with the army off fighting battles and no longer ina position to over- 
awe it, parliament became less conscious of the need to cope with its demands. 
The ordinance passed in June ‘for the more speedy bringing in the Assess- 
ments for the Army’ testifies to the half-hearted response of the county 
commissioners to the new tax.! Indeed, it was not until after Pride’s Purge 
(6 December 1648), when the army gained control of the political apparatus 
of the country, that the question of military arrears was given serious and 
effective consideration.” 

What emerges from this survey of military finance is that the army had 
an economic grievance against parliament of far greater proportions than 
historians have hitherto allowed.3 At the same time, parliament was 
experiencing financial and political pressures that would have rendered it 
difficult, even assuming the sincerest intentions, to ameliorate the army’s 
plight. By 1647 most Englishmen were heartily sick of the war. The excise 
tax and the monthly assessments had proved a heavy burden, and popular 
resentment of a large military establishment was heightened by the resort 
to free quarter. Free quarter was the expedient adopted when taxation 
failed to raise the amounts necessary for the soldiers to buy their food and 
lodgings. The evaporation of military revenue in the autumn of 1646 meant 
that soldiers had to be billeted with private householders who were com- 
pelled to furnish room and board at a fixed rate. From each soldier who had 
enjoyed his hospitality the householder would receive a chit signed by the 
regimental commander. If the regiment was part of a local county force the 
householder would submit the chit for payment to the committee for taking 
the accounts of his county. The county committee would then note that so 
much was to be deducted from the particular soldier’s arrears. But if the 
soldier was in the field army the deduction would be made by the Committee 
for the Army in London. The survival of a number of these chits in the 
Commonwealth Exchequer Papers indicates that on occasion they were 
actually honoured. The following example is typical: 


I, John Rutlidge, souldier under the command of Captain Thomas Hamond, 
Captain of a troupe of horse, doe certifie that Daniell Dancer of Wealde did quarter 
Martin Walters and Robert Wyatt with their horses two weeks at 7s. a weeke a 
peece, [which] comes to twentie and eight shillings; and Edward Searle fower 
weekes at 4s. 8d. a weeke: xviiis. and viiid.; and for 28 pecks of oates at 44d.a peck, 
being a peck a day a peece, x" vid., [which] comes to in the whole, iil. xvii* iid. 
Witnes my hand the 3rd day of January 1644. 


I am persuaded this noate is true as the marke of the said 
above writen, [signed] Tho. Hammond John Rudlidge* 
I L.J., X. 333- 


2See I. Gentles, ‘The Debentures Market and Military Purchases of Crown Land 
1649-60’ (unpublished London Ph.D. thesis, 1969), ch. ii. 

3 Gardiner, iii. 225, 227; Firth, Cromwell’s Army, p. 183; Davies, p. 145. 

4S.P. 28/237, no foliation. Further evidence that the householder was sometimes 
paid for providing free quarter is the ‘Booke of accquittances for those that are to 
[be] payd for quarterin of souldiers’ belonging to the garrison of Aylesbury (S.P. 28/ 
126, part 2). 
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While the householder was paid a fixed rate for every soldier he entertained, 
with additions for feeding horses, etc., the soldiers themselves were docked 
on a sliding scale according to their rank and place in the army. Troopers 
and non-commissioned officers were ‘defalked’ 12d a day, dragooners 9d 
a day, and infantrymen 4d a day. These sums represented half their pay. 
Soldiers of the train of artillery and artificers, together with their attendants, 
were defalked similar amounts. On the other hand, commissioned officers 
in the foot and train, and gentlemen of the lifeguard lost a fourth of their pay 
if they found it necessary to resort to free quarter. Commissioned officers 
in the horse and dragoons lost a third. The same schedule of defalcations 
was applied to the local and supernumerary forces! 

The system of free quarter was distasteful to the soldiers, who were only 
too sensitive to the ill feeling that it engendered among their reluctant hosts. 
The soldiers were often unhappy too with the way they were fed, being 
convinced that they could obtain better value if they had the cash to buy 
what they wanted.? The system was also detested by the civilian population. 
The areas that were subjected to free quarter understandably objected to 
paying twice by contributing to the monthly assessment. But failure to levy 
the assessment meant an increased reliance upon free quarter, and so a 
vicious circle developed and popular impatience increased. 

This impatience found emphatic expression at the county committee 
level. From the beginning many of the committees.had been a hindrance 
to the smooth functioning of the New Model. Even the Eastern Association, 
whose ironsides were the cream of the new army, harboured a longstanding 
jealousy towards it. Led by Suffolk, the associated counties had expressed 
opposition to the New Model even before it was created.3 When parliament 
then asked them to contribute well over half the monthly assessment for 
the army, their opposition can only have become more bitter.4 The men 
who ruled the Eastern Association were drawn chiefly from the ‘county’ 
gentry, the traditional and essentially conservative local rulers whose political 
sympathies were much closer to the earl of Manchester’s than to Oliver 
Cromwell’s.5 If the idea of a professional national army under centralized 
direction was not sufficiently disturbing to these men, there was soon also 
alarming evidence of the army’s democratic principles of recruitment and 
promotion, and its encouragement of a fervent and occasionally radical 
religiosity.® 

The committeemen in those counties less firmly attached to parliament 
tended to be of lower social status, but with the notable exception of 

1 Acts and Ordinances, i. 1049-50; 1051-2. 

2See, for example, the Humble Petition of the Sentinels in the Regiment formerly 
belonging to Major General Goffe (10 June 1659), Brit. Libr., 669. f. 21(47). 

3Hist. MSS. Comm., 8th Report, p. 62. 

4 Acts and Ordinances, 1. 615. 

* Holmes, pp. 452-5, 470, 476, 483; A. Everitt, Suffolk and the Great Rebellion 
(Suffolk Records Soc., iii, 1960), pp. 16, 25. 

6Richard Baxter, Reliquiae Baxterianae, ed. M. Sylvester (1696), pp. 48, 50, 56, 
57. 
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Somerset, they did not cherish affection for the army.! Humble social origins 
were no guarantee of a committee’s political radicalism, for as the committee 
at Hereford showed in its complaints to parliament, the financial burden 
entailed by the army outweighed any possible sympathy for its politics. 
As soon as the battles of the first civil war were over, the counties’ hostility 
became more overt, and the wellsprings of their generosity virtually dried up. 
This hostility provides the most likely explanation of why the monthly 
assessment for the army was permitted to lapse at the end of September 
1646. When it was renewed the following March in response to counter- 
pressure from the army, the committees were so dilatory in their collections 
that not a penny of the new assessment reached the Treasurers at War until 
January 1648.3 

The committees’ hostile posture was only a reflection of local public 
opinion. Four years of war had been followed by a deficient harvest and 
rising prices in 1646;* consequently, people were anxious to do anything 
within their power to ease taxes. On 16 February the gentry of Suffolk 
petitioned the house of lords for the army’s disbandment, ‘that so our 
exhausted Estates may be henceforth freed from taxes, and our poor 
Brethren in Ireland, even ready to perish, may be relieved with aid suitable 
to their necessities’.» The people of Essex implored parliament to remove 
the army from their county and send it to relieve ‘the sad and dying 
condition of Ireland’.6 The gentry of Northamptonshire similarly urged 
parliament to lift ‘the heavy pressures’ that their county laboured under.7 
Meanwhile, in the North it was reported that parliament’s forces in York- 
shire and Lincolnshire were suffering a great shortage of men and arms 
because they had been ‘much deserted by the gentry of both counties’.8 

Dislike of the army was not limited to the counties. London also resented 
the New Model for its disturbing religious practices, as well as its voracious 
appetite for money. While saluting the army’s victories, the Common 
Council complained that many soldiers still refused to take the Covenant, 
and it expressed alarm at the frequency with which preaching soldiers 
usurped the pulpits of London ministers and infected their congregations 
with ‘strange and dangerous errors'.? The City’s antagonism towards 
the army was tangibly demonstrated in its repeated failure to bring in the 

1A. Everitt, The Community of Kent and the Great Rebellion (Leicester, 1966), 
p. 149; C. Phillips, “The County Committees and local government in Cumberland 
and Westmorland, 1642-60’, Northern History, v (1970), 64; The Committee at 
Stafford 1643-5, p. xxiii; D. Underdown, Pride’s Purge (Oxford, 1971), p. 3. 

2Hist. MSS. Comm., 14th Report, app., ii, p. 154 (1 March 1647). 

3P.R.O., E101/67/11A fos. 68-85. 

4W.G. Hoskins, ‘Harvest fluctuations and English economic history’, Agricultural 
Hist. Rev., xvi (1968), 16. 

5L, J., ix. 18. 

6 Ibid., pp. 171-2. 

TA Perfect Diurnall (21 May 1647), Brit. Libr., E. 515 (14). 

8C SPD 1645-7, p. 564. 

? Corporation of London Records Office, Journal of the Common Council, vol. 
40, fo. 200 (18 Dec. 1646). 
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monthly assessment. As late as August 1647 the City was in arrears more 
than £18,000, or twenty-three per cent of its quota for the ten months’ assess- 
ment beginning in February 1645; more than £22,000 or forty-six per cent 
for the next six months, and more than £23,000 or seventy-two per cent for 
the next four months ending in September 1646.1 Only Leicestershire, 
Warwickshire and Rutland, with no contributions at all, could boast a 
worse record than the City.2 

The City was given the opportunity to use its influence against the New 
Model when parliament appealed to it for help in ridding the kingdom of the 
Scottish army. Before the Scots would leave and hand over the king, they 
exacted a promise of £400,000 for their services, of which half was to be 
paid before they withdrew. This sum had to be borrowed in the City, but 
before the Londoners would part with their money they in turn exacted a 
promise that there would be a speedy disbandment of the English army.? 

A final obstacle to the prompt satisfaction of army arrears was the Irish 
question. On all sides there was a keenly-felt desire to launch a full-scale 
invasion of that kingdom, not only to relieve the distressed protestants 
there, but also to make good the longstanding investment of the Irish 
adventurers. Hundreds of London merchants, as well as 136 M.P.s, had 
lent £360,000 to parliament in return for the promise of Irish land.4 The 
feasibility of this project would depend on the disbandment of all soldiers 
who were not needed for an Irish expedition. But it would be difficult to 
pay the disbanded and launch the expedition at the same time. 

Early in 1647 parliament chose a solution that it expected would satisfy 
the swelling popular resentment against a large standing army, halt the 
continuing accumulation of military arrears, permit the crushing of the 
Irish rebellion and prepare the way for a moderate settlement with the king. 
It chose to disband the greater part of the army—while paying off only a 
fraction of its arrears—and send the rest to Ireland.” At the time, this 
solution did not appear as foolish as later events proved it to be, since there 
was ample precedent for sending armies home without their wages. In 
1645 for example, Essex’s and Waller’s armies had been dismissed with only 
a fortnight’s pay. Massey’s brigade had been disbanded at Gloucester in 
the autumn of 1646 with only six weeks’ pay. When it came the turn of the 
New Model, parliament did not consider an offer of six weeks’ pay un- 
reasonable, because Massey’s forces, ‘which had been much longer without 
pay and had done better service’, had received no more.® But the army 


1 Ibid., fo. 244v. The percentages have been calculated on the basis of London's 
quota of £8,059 15s per month (Acts and Ordinances, 1. 615). 

2P.R.O., E101/67/11À fo. 112. 

3 Robert Baillie, Letters and Journals, ed. D. Laing (3 vols., Edinburgh, 1841-2), 
ii. I. 

iK S. Bottigheimer, ‘English money and Irish land: the “Adventurers” in the 
Cromwellian settlement of Ireland’, Journal of British Studies, vii, no. 1 (1967), 13. 

5C. J., v. 106-7. 

6D. Holles, Memoirs (1699), p. 81; Brit. Libr., Add. MS. 37344 (Whitelocke’s 
Annals), fo. 88. 
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thought differently, and responded by seizing the king, marching on London, 
and expelling the eleven Presbyterian.ringleaders from parliament. It was 
the army’s revolt in the spring and summer of 1647 that laid the groundwork 
for the radicalization of the English Revolution the following year. But at 
the root of parliament’s attempt to dissolve the army and the army’s in- 
furiated reaction to the threat of extinction, lay the intractable fact of nearly 


£3 m. of arrears. 
JAN GENTLES 


APPENDIX! 
Accounts of the Treasurers at War, 28 March 1645 to 25 December 1651 
A Receipts 
Source Date? Amount? 
monthly assessment ı Feb. 1645 to ı Sept. 1646 £ 9345364 
(20 months) 
do. 25 March 1647 to 25 Feb. 1649 1,135,568 
(24 months) 
do. 25 March 1649 to 25 Nov. 1650 1,644,496 
(21 months) 
25 Dec. 1650 to 25 Dec. 1651 1,514,445 
total 5,228,873 
loans 28 March 1645 to 29 Sept. 1650 388,238 
Weavers Hall4 67,383 
excise” 14 Oct. 1645 to 28 Nov. 1646 124,848 
do. 25 June 1649 to 5 Jan. 1653 118,980 
do. ordinance of 1 Oct. 1651 128,330 


total 372,158 


l'The Accounts of the Treasurers at War are here printed for the first time. Their 
importance lies in showing the sources from which the army’s money was drawn, 
the magnitude of the sums involved, and the different uses to which it was put. The 
tables printed here do not reproduce the MSS. verbatim, but the format is the same 
and every entry is included. The figures can be found in two sources: the Accounts 
of the Treasurers at War, P.R.O., Exchequer, Pipe Office, Declared Accounts, 
E351/302 fos. 1-6; and “The Abstract and Method of Sir John Dethick’s Accompt, 
and other Treasurers at Warr from 28 March 1645 to 25 December 1651’, Bodl. 
Libr., MS. Rawlinson A. 195A fo. 243. There are occasional small discrepancies 
between these two MSS., and where they occur I have relied on E351/302. 

2'The year is taken to begin on 1 January. 

3 All figures have been rounded off to the nearest £. 

“The Committee of Common Council for Getting in the Arrears sat at Weavers 
Hall (CSPD 1645-7, p. 119). 

> The figures for the receipts from the excise, delinquents’ compositions, Commit- 
tee for Advance of Money etc., represent only the proportion of the money collected 
that was forwarded to the Treasurers at War. 
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delinquents’ 
compositions 


Committee for 
Advance of Money 


dean and chapter 
lands 


Gurney House! 
fee farm rents 


delinquents’ estates 


Monmouthshire and 
South Wales 
delinquency fines 

other fines 


moneys charged, not 
cleared upon 
account 


moneys returned 
upon accounts 


impressed 


7 May 1646 to 11 Aug. 1649 
May 1649 to 1 Nov 1652 


7 June 1646 to g March 1650 
ordinances of 23 Aug. 1650 and 


8 Jan. 1651 


17 May 1649 to 29 Nov. 1650 


21 Jan. 1651 


20 March to 30 Oct. 1651 


Oct. and Feb. 1657-8 


no date 
28 Feb. 1649 


no date 


no date 


no date 


B Expenditures 


Purpose 


charges in collecting the monthly assessment 


repayment of loans 


provisions, etc. for the armies in England 
expenses and salaries of people employed by the Committee of the 


Army 
pratuities 


payment of the field army in England 
to the general officers, the train of artillery and the garrison forces in 


England and Wales 


200,000 


480,396 
total 680,396 


7,030 
14,000 
total 21,030 


151,276 


1,200 
415,997 


1,400 
total 417,397 
150,000 


20,500 


2,827 
total 23,327 


27,012 


92,860 


grand total 7,621,149 


Amount 


£ 28,535 


333,333 
257,000 


22,857 
35,543 
1,039,059 


3,247,418 


towards disbanding the garrisons and other forces in England, 


Scotland and Ireland 


pay and provisions for the army in Ireland 
pay and provisions for the forces in Scotland 


paid into other treasuries 


fees and allowances for the Treasurers at War 


losses in cash 


314,005 
864,561 
1,210,141 
188,694 

79,612 

591 

total 7,621,349 


1Treasurers for Dean and Chapter Lands sat at Gurney House (CSPD 1650, 


p. 598). 


Computer Analysis of Poll Books: A Further Report 


In ‘Computer analysis of poll books: an initial report’ two of the present 
authors demonstrated that it is possible and profitable to analyse informa- 
tion from poll books by computer.! They then announced that further 
studies were in preparation, and this report is the outcome. "The-initial 
survey was confined to two poll books from one county, Hampshire, and the 
number of questions asked of them was limited to the aim of demonstrating 
how computers could be used for this purpose. Since then we have extended 
the enquiry to a further four counties, and increased the range of questions. 

There are many hypotheses about electoral behaviour in the eighteenth 
century which can be tested by subjecting poll books to computerized analy- 
sis in ways similar to those presented here. By and large, however, there 
were two conflicting theories of how the electorate behaved which we had 
in mind when we asked questions of the assembled data. One might be 
described as the deference model, the other, for want of a better term, as the 
participatory model. 

The deference model was elaborated by Sir Lewis Namier, working on 
the mid eighteenth-century electorate, and applied by his followers to 
earlier and even to later periods. It assumed that the majority of freeholders 
responded not to their own political inclinations when they voted, indeed 
they were not credited with any, but to pressures brought to bear upon them 
by their social superiors. They thus deferred to the wishes of territorial 
magnates in their localities to whom they were bound, either directly as 
tenants, or indirectly by the innumerable social and economic ties which 
linked members of a pre-industrial, hierarchical society. 

The participatory model has only recently been developed explicitly, 
though it was implicit in the works of earlier writers. It assumes that free- 
holders were relatively free, at least at the outset of the eighteenth century, 
from social and economic pressures which prevailed at the accession of 
George III. This was partly because the territorial magnates were not then, 
as they later became, united into a homogeneous ruling class. On the con- 
trary, they were bitterly divided into two political parties, the tories and the 
whigs, which appealed for support to the electorate below them. 

What these models lacked was a method of validating them. Both relied 
rather heavily on intuitive rather than quantitative evidence. Thus the 
deference model rested largely upon the electoral correspondence of leading 
politicians, which gave a more or less complete picture of the political 


1 Ante, xliii (1970), 105-12. We wish again to acknowledge the generous assistance 
of the Research Committee and the Computing Laboratory at the University of 
Newcastle upon Tyne. The KDFg on which the work was done is now, alas, defunct. 
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world as seen through the eyes of the magnates and their agents in the 
provinces, but scarcely gave a glimpse of how it appealed to the humble 
voter. This kind of evidence inevitably reinforced a model which played 
down the role of issues in elections, and emphasised the importance of 
patronage and influence. For such correspondence hardly breathes a word 
about political ideas, but goes into the minutest detail of the exploitation of 
the social and economic interests of the leading politicians. T'he letters con- 
tain not a syllable about policy, but swarm with minutiae on the machinery of 
patronage; the marshalling of tenants, the distribution of jobs and bribes, 
the treating and conveyancing of voters to the polls. Based largely on such 
evidence a model of the eighteenth-century electoral system could be con- 
structed which showed it to be entirely dependent upon the manipulations 
of a ruling class, which cared little or nothing about issues, and everything 
about getting and preserving power for its own sake. On this view the 
electorate was a mere appendage to the system, which could be readily 
manipulated by the judicious exercise of interest and influence on the part 
of the territorial magnates. Like the magnates themselves the voters had 
no minds for political issues. They merely responded out of deference or 
self-interest to the persuasion of their betters, and voted as their superiors 
directed because they were either bullied or bribed into so doing. Having 
no interest in politics, they either voted because they feared reprisals from 
landlords if they failed to vote as expected, or sold their vote to the highest 
bidder. 

The participatory model, on the other hand, was based on the abundance 
of election literature which has survived from the eighteenth century. 
There are vast quantities of newspapers, ballads, broadsides, tracts and 
pamphlets for every general election exploiting every possible issue. It 
seemed inconceivable that these represented so much wasted ink and paper, 
not to mention the money expended in distributing them throughout the 
constituencies. The most sensible way to explain this resort to mass ex- 
hortation was to assume that there was a significant floating vote, which res- 
ponded at the polls to the ebb and flow of political issues. 

The difficulty with both models, therefore, was that they rested on evi- 
dence which was partial in both senses of the word. It is not, for instance, 
surprising that electoral correspondence records hardly anything of the 
political issues of the day. Such letters are written essentially by people 
who take each other’s politics for granted. Letters between a modern 
parliamentary candidate and his agent would not go into detail about the 
beliefs of the former, but would spell out campaign tactics. They might 
not throw the slightest light on the vital issues of the day, but would be 
concerned with raising funds, marshalling party workers for door-to-door 
canvassing, and arranging the duties to be undertaken by supporters on 
election day. A model of twentieth-century British politics based entirely 
on campaign correspondence could fairly conclude that kissing babies was 
a more important aspect of the electoral system than the clash of conflicting 
party policies. Such a conclusion would, however, be a worm’s eye view of 
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what elections today were all about. On the other hand the belief enter- 
tained by many professional politicians that their speeches and manifestos 
actually influence voters can be equally naive. The mere fact that they are 
willing to spend money on propaganda is no proof of its efficacy. 

Poll books provide the essential information needed to test the intuitive 
assumptions based on electoral correspondence or propaganda. They tell 
us how the electorate actually behaved, and not merely how they were 
thought to behave by party agents or Grub Street hacks. Provided the right 
questions are asked of them, therefore, they can be used to replace assertion 
with demonstration about the voting behaviour of freeholders,in the early 
eighteenth century. 

The first question we asked was, ‘Do the voters recognize and identify 
with the party affiliations of the candidates?’ To answer this we first 
established the politics of the candidates, mainly by using materials such as 
division lists to give party labels to those who were successful, and local 
evidence for those who failed to get into the House. Having done this we 
then analysed the pattern of voting, poll book by poll book, to see whether 
or not freeholders voted along or across party lines. 

The second question was, ‘Was there a floating vote from one election 
to another?’ This involved collating series of poll books, in the case of 
Buckinghamshire no fewer than six, to ascertain how voters who turned up 
at two or more elections cast their votes. If they remained loyal to the same 
side at successive elections they were regarded as party stalwarts. If they 
moved from one side to the other they were classified as floating voters. 

The existence of a floating vote would appear at first sight to support the 
participatory rather than the deference model, but an explanation of it is 
possible which would be compatible with the notion that freeholders 
deferred to the wishes of county magnates when voting. This is that those 
freeholders who switched sides did so because they were beholden to peers 
or gentry who also changed. In order to test this a third set of questions was 
devised, aimed at measuring the influence of the leading landowners in 
county elections. Thus in Rutland and Westmorland, following a method 
pioneered by Geoffrey Holmes in a study of Buckinghamshire elections,} 
we located the whereabouts of the estates of the politically active magnates, 
and analysed how freeholders who lived in townships and parishes immedi- 
ately adjacent to those estates voted in individual contests. We then isolated 
those who polled at two or more elections to see if their behaviour was 
consistent with the attitudes of landowners. Rutland afforded almost a 
laboratory experiment for this inquiry, since the earl of Nottingham, far and 
away the most influential magnate in that small county, changed his own 
allegiance from tory to whig between the elections of 1710 and 1713. 

Finally, since all investigations of poll books in this period have revealed 
a large turnover of electors between elections, we tried to estimate the 


1G. S. Holmes, “The Influence of the Peerage in English Parliamentary Elections, 
1702-13’ (unpublished B.Litt. thesis, Oxford, 1951), pp. 41-4. 
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political significance of this phenomenon. Were elections determined by 
changes of allegiance among recidivist voters, or was their outcome decided 
by casual voters, who only polled once? 


I. BEDFORDSHIRE 


At the opening of the eighteenth century Bedfordshire was the most 
whiggish of English counties. In 1702 it returned two whigs to West- 
minster, a result unparalleled in England. What is more, the two whig 
knights of the shire, Lord Edward Russell and Sir William Gostwick, were 
returned without a contest, as they had been at the two previous general 
elections. Then in 1705 they were opposed by two tories, Sir Pynsent 
Charnock, a local justice of the peace, and John Harvey. For some reason 
Charnock was considerably more popular among the freeholders than his 
tory colleague, for he came top of the poll with 1,408 votes, where Harvey 
came bottom with 764. Charnock ousted Russell, who polled 1,239 votes, and 
was returned to the house of commons with Gostwick, who received 1,276. 
At the next two elections the whig partners managed to win, either because 
they were more on their guard, or because Charnock stood down and they 
were only opposed by the less popular Harvey. In 1713, however, when 
Charnock again stood with Harvey, the two tories were successful. The 
freeholders on that occasion were very evenly divided between the four 
candidates, for Harvey and Charnock polled 1,264 and 1,261 votes res- 
pectively, while their whig opponents, John Cater and William Hillersden, 
received 1,254 and 1,241. How nicely the interests of the two parties were 
balanced appeared in the next election, when the same candidates stood. 
In 1715 Harvey came top of the poll with 1,264 votes, Hillersden was second 
with 1,261, Cater third with 1,254 and Charnock fourth with 1,241. Appro- 
priately the returning officer declared Harvey and Hillersden, a tory and a 
whig, the victors. The return of a knight of the shire from each party 
symbolized the almost equal balance of the tory and whig interests in this 
by then evenly divided county. 

Poll books have survived for the contests in 1705 and 1715. Analysis of 
them makes it possible to discover why Charnock was returned at the first 
election when his partner fared so poorly, and the extent to which the free- 
holders were split between the two parties in 1715. 

A contemporary was absolutely sure why Charnock did so well in 1705. 
‘What determined the last election in favour of Sir Pynsent Charnock’ 
Thomas Frank informed Bishop Wake in 1707, ‘was the multitude of 
single votes’.! Looking at the figures in the poll books, as doubtless he did, 
one can only agree with him. Three hundred and seventy-three freeholders 
‘plumped’? for Charnock, while only six cast a single vote for Harvey. 


1Oxford, Christ Church, Wake MSS., i, fo. 133: Frank to Wake, 29 Dec. 1707. 

2Contemporaries used the word ‘plumper’ of an elector in a double-member 
constituency who was entitled to two votes but voted for only one candidate in a 
parliamentary election and thereby ‘plumped’ for him. 
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Perhaps Charnock persuaded significantly more people to vote singly for 
him because he appeared as a candidate much earlier than Harvey. He was 
making interest in the county as early as December 1704. At that time he 
had not managed to persuade anybody to campaign with him. One possible 
partner had backed down while another, a ‘Mr. Denton’, was to do so. It 
seems clear that at this stage Harvey was not even thought of, and it seems 
likely that he only arranged to stand at the last minute. Until he got a 
partner Charnock was pressing his supporters to give him single votes, 
clearly with success! 

Among those who plumped for Charnock in 1705 were eleven clergymen. 
This might not appear many until it is considered that only eighty-seven 
clergymen voted all told, of whom forty-seven polled for Charnock and 
Harvey, while eleven split their vote between Charnock and one of the whig 
partners. Charnock thus one way or another picked up a vote from sixty- 
nine of the eighty-seven clergy who polled. His popularity among the 
clergy caused consternation in the whig camp, amongst whom could be 
numbered the aforesaid Thomas Frank who, as archdeacon of Bedford, 
was a prominent clergyman himself. Sometime after the election he went 
through the names of 110 Bedfordshire clergymen in an attempt to predict 
to what extent the whig interest could depend upon their support at the 
next election.2 He noted that fifty-one of them had voted for Lord Russell 
in 1705, and then listed a further thirty-one whom he thought ‘hopeful’, 
though nineteen had voted for Charnock in the previous election. Twenty- 
eight were listed as ‘desperate’, twenty of whom were Charnock supporters 
in 1705. Finally he noted thirty of whom he could ‘say but little’, though the 
votes of nineteen were recorded in the 1705 poll book, and while four had 
given a vote to Gostwick, not one had voted for Russell. 

Indeed Russell’s defeat in 1705 is one of the peculiarities of the election. 
Russell, the second son of the first duke of Bedford, might have been expected 
to have a much more substantial interest in the county than Gostwick, a 
man who left parliament in 1713 owing £26,700 to the duke of Marlborough, 
and who was thereafter dependent upon a pension obtained for him by 
Walpole.3 Certainly the family interest was clearly mustered behind Russell. 
Of the nineteen freeholders voting for freeholds located in Woburn sixteen 
voted for him. Yet this proved insufficient to gain him the second place. 
Gostwick was the more popular whig candidate, perhaps because Russell 
apparently had the reputation in Bedfordshire of attending dissenting con- 
venticles. This would certainly discourage the clergy from voting for him, 
though Frank undertook to deny the rumours when canvassing clerical 
votes before the 1708 election.+ 


1Wilts. Record Office, Savernake Forest MS. 3510: Charnock to anon., 24 Dec. 
1704. 

2Christ Church, Wake MSS., vol. iii: “Votes for Lord Russell A° 1705’. 

3H. P. R. Finberg, “The Gostwicks of Willington’, Bedfordshire Hist. Record Soc. 
xxxvi (1955), 112-13. 

*Christ Church, Wake MSS., i, fo. 133. 
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In the absence of a poll book for the 1708 election it is not known how 
those canvassed in fact voted. In 1710, however, when the whig interest 
held good despite the national swing to the tories, Frank analysed the dis- 
posal of the clerical vote in an account of the contest which he sent to Bishop 
Wake! 


On Thursday last the election was made for the county of Bedford, when Mr. 
Harvey lost it only by 39 votes. I pursued your lordship's commands to Mr. 
Leith, who, notwithstanding, voted single for Mr. Harvey, as did about 20 more 
of my brethren in a body triumphant headed by Mr. Dean of Gloucester . . . but 
notwithstanding thís show, which was over before I got to Bedford, by the best 
information I can get, near 40 of our brethren voted for my Lord or Sir Will or 
both, which must needs be a terrible mortification to Mr. St. John, who some time 
ago, by way of advertisement in the Postboy, told the world with equal truth and 
modesty, that Mr. Harvey would offer himself to the service of his county at the 
request of the whole body of the clergy of Bedfordshire: when, by what I can learn, 
the generality of the clergy knew nothing of the matter. 


However sanguine Frank might have been about the propensity of the clergy 
to support whig candidates there can be no doubt that the bulk of Bedford- 
shire clergymen, like their brethren in other counties, voted tory. In 1715 
eighty-two of their number polled, of whom fifty-six cast votes for the two 
tory candidates. 

The 1715 poll book reveals the extent to which Bedfordshire freeholders 
polarized into tory and whig camps in that year. In all 2,529 of them polled, 
and only 142 split their votes between the parties. Indeed only 54 plumped, 
compared with 373 who had cast single votes for Charnock alone in 1705. 
It is interesting to observe the 1715 votes of those who had voted singly for 
Charnock in the first election. Thirty-five gave both votes to the whig candi- 
dates on the second occasion, while ninety voted for Charnock and Harvey. 
Thus there are signs that Bedfordshire followed a trend observable in other 
constituencies in this period in becoming more polarized as frequent 
elections sharpened the party conflict. 

There was, however, a significant floating vote in the county. This is 
detectable even between the elections of 1705 and 1715, both of which 
nationally saw a swing to the whigs. Out of 1,020 freeholders who polled 
at both, only 593 remained firm to their allegiance. The rest either split 
their votes at one election voting along straight party lines at the other, or 
moved completely from one side to the other. 


II. BUCKINGHAMSHIRE 


Between January 1701 and September 1713 the voters of Buckinghamshire 
went to the polls no fewer than seven times. This was a prodigious run of 
contests for a county, equalled only by Gloucestershire in the same period, 
and beaten by none. Poll books are available for six of these elections, which 


1 Ibid., fo. 256: Frank to Wake, 6 Oct. 1710. 
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is in itself a record run for county contests. Only the contested by-election 
held in November 1704 appears not to have been recorded in a poll book. 
The remaining six contests occurred at general elections. The first, held 
in January 1701, has here been assigned to 1700 according to the Old Style 
calendar to distinguish it from the second, that of December 1701. The 
rest took place in 1702, 1705, 1710 and 1713. 

In each of the first three of these elections the real struggle was between 
the same three men, two whigs and one tory. The tory was William Cheyne, 

who succeeded his father as 2nd Viscount Newhaven and Lord Cheyne in 
1698. Since this was a Scottish peerage it did not debar him from member- 
ship of the English house of commons until the Union with Scotland in 
1707. Consequently he entered parliament as knight of the shire for 
Buckinghamshire in 1696, and represented the county until his defeat in 
1701 when he sought refuge in Amersham. He was returned for the county 
again in 17702, but lost in 1705 when once more he found a seat in the borough 
of Amersham, the constituency he was representing when debarred from 
the Commons by the Union. The whigs he opposed in 1700, 17701 and 1702 
were Robert Dormer and Goodwin Wharton. Dormer entered parliament 
in 1699 as member for Aylesbury, first gaining a county seat in 1701. When 
he lost it in 1702, like Cheyne he found his way back into the House as 
member for a borough, in his case the Yorkshire constituency of Northaller- 
ton. After his success in the county in 1705 he continued to represent 
Buckinghamshire until his elevation to the bench as justice of the Court of 
Common Pleas in 1706. His whig running partner in 1700, 1701 and 1702 
was the younger brother of Thomas Lord Wharton. 

Lord Wharton’s part in Buckinghamshire politics during these years was 
crucial. He was the leading electoral magnate of the age, and the county 
was at the heart of a network of interests which extended as far west as 
Wiltshire and as far north as Cumberland and Yorkshire. It was Wharton 
who found the safe Yorkshire seat of Northallerton for Dormer when he 
was defeated in Buckinghamshire in 1702. He also brought his brother 
Goodwin in at Cockermouth in 1701, presumably thinking that he might lose 
in Buckinghamshire. It is indeed remarkable that Goodwin proved more 
successful in the county than Dormer, for the latter was a very able lawyer 
while Wharton's brother, judging by his curious autobiography, was far 
from being perfectly sane. The election result of 1702, when Dormer lost 
and Goodwin won, is more an indication of the strength of the Wharton 
interest in Buckinghamshire than of the respective merits of the whig can- 
didates. 

The unsuccessful tory candidate in 1700 was Sir John Verney, 2nd 
Baronet, who became rst Viscount Fermanagh in 1703. As Lord Fermanagh 
he successfully stood for the county in 1710 and 1713, but stood downin1715 
when he was returned for Amersham, the constituency which he was rep- 
resenting when he died in 1717. 


1 British Library, Add. MS. 20007. 
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Verney proved much less popular in 1700 than his tory colleague, Lord 
Cheyne. Perhaps this was because he was a new candidate who entered the 
contest late. As near the election as 5 November his partner had to ask him 
to deny that he was too ill to stand. It was not until 3 December that he got 
round to writing to the earl of Abingdon informing him that he proposed 
to stand, and asking for his interest. As late as 5 December Verney was 
actually solicited for his interest by his rival Dormer who had heard that 
he did not intend to stand. Although Verney denied the rumour by return 
of post it seems fairly certain that his candidature was not vigorously cam- 
paigned in 1700.! As a result many freeholders apparently took his standing 
less seriously than they took Lord Cheyne's, for Verney got fewer single 
votes and fewer votes split between himself and one of the whig candidates 
than did his partner. 

If Verney's campaign was lukewarm in 1700, his political zeal was even 
cooler in 1701. He not only declined to stand in that year, but even to make 
interest. On 25 November he wrote to Lord Wharton 


rest assured that your worthy Brother's standing for this County to be of the next 
parliament is no way disagreeable to me, soe I shall let my Neighbors know as 
opportunity of discourse offers, & I further assure you that directly or indirectly 
I have not made one Voice against him, for truly I meddle not any wayes about 
this Election. 


Whatever had happened to disengage Verney from his former tory allegiance 
and to stay ‘neuter’ in the 1701 election, Lord Cheyne, his erstwhile running 
partner, later attributed his own failure at the polls in that year to it, telling 
him that ‘if you had exert yr interest in my behalf . .. I should not have 
been the sufferer’.2 

It is hard to believe that any one man’s interest could have made the vital 
difference to the outcome of the 1702 election in view of the numbers who 
polled. Where in 1700 2,645 freeholders had voted, in 1701 3,554 turned 
out. The appearance of over goo more voters at the second election was 
enough to affect the results, and it is noticeable that although Cheyne’s 
vote improved from 1,367 in 1700 to 1,706 in 1701, Wharton’s went up 
from 1,616 to 2,125 and Dormer’s from 1,229 to 1,901. It would therefore 
appear that the whig candidates, and especially Dormer, benefited from the 
higher turn-out in 1701. 

The increase in the number of voters between 1700 and 1701 was part of 
a trend which reached a peak in 1705, when 4,519 polled. ‘Thereafter a 
decline set in so that by 1713 the total turning out was down to 3,957. This 
still represents a considerable advance on the turn-out in 1700, and it is 
probable that one explanation for this trend was the deliberate creation of 
defeasible freeholds by the rival interests in order artificially to increase the 
size of the county electorate. 


lVerney Letters of the 18th Century, ed. M. M. Verney, Lady Verney (1930), i. 
159, 161, 162. 
? [bid., p. 165; Bucks. R. O., Verney letters, Cheyne to Verney, 2 Apr. 1702. 
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Another trend in the elections of these years was for the numbers of voters 
splitting their votes between the two parties to decline. In 1700 some 567 
cast one vote for either Cheyne or Verney and the other for either Wharton 
or Dormer. By 1701 the number splitting in this way was down to 379, and 
although it increased slightly to 389 in 1702, the greater total number of 
freeholders polling in that election in contrast with the previous poll meant 
that a smaller proportion of voters split their votes on the second occasion. 
Thereafter the numbers declined from 271 in 1705 to 164 in 1710. By 1713 
there was a noticeable reversal of the trend with 197 splitting their votes and 
a lower turn-out. 

‘This trend was of some assistance to Lord Cheyne in elections between 
1701 and 1705, when he stood alone, as it meant that fewer freeholders were 
prepared to give one vote to him and the other to one of his rivals, and more 
were ready to plump for him. hus the number of freeholders voting for 
Cheyne and for no other candidate went up from 1,327 in 1701 to 1,574 in 
1702 and 1,852 in 1705. These single votes were probably crucial in 1702, 
for in the final tally only sixty-two separated Cheyne’s total from Dormer's. 
If seventy or so of the 1,574 who plumped for him in that year could have 
been persuaded to give their other vote to Dormer, Cheyne would have lost 
the election. He was very much aware of this when he stood again in 1705, 
writing to Lord Fermanagh months before the contest ‘I ask but one vote 
recommending to my friends the care of not giving the second so as to make 
their friendship to me of none effect'.! Unfortunately, though he success- 
fully persuaded more freeholders to plump for him than ever before, his 
efforts were of no avail. Nor was he let down by those who split their votes 
between him and one of his whig rivals. For when the final result is analysed 
those who gave both their votes to the two whig candidates outpolled those 
who plumped for Cheyne and those who split their votes combined. 

After Cheyne’s defeat in 1705 an unusual period of electoral peace des- 
cended upon Buckinghamshire which lasted for over five years. Although 
a by-election occurred in February 1706, to fill the vacancy created when 
Robert Dormer became a judge, the peace of the county was not disturbed, 
for William Egerton was returned unopposed. In 1708 the whigs had the 
field to themselves. 

This peace was shattered in 1710 when the county witnessed one of the 
fiercest electoral battles of the period. For the first time since 1700 the 
tories fielded two candidates. One of them was the Sir John Verney who 
had been defeated in the earlier contest but who now, as Lord Fermanagh, 
was to emerge triumphant. His partner was Sir Henry Seymour, a veteran 
tory M.P. who had sat in the House for the Cornish borough of East Looe 
since 1699, and who had appeared in every tory division list compiled 
thereafter. Their campaign was carefully managed, chiefly by Lord Cheyne, 
the former tory knight of the shire. He wrote to Robert Harley on 2 August 
to inform him that 


! Bucks. R. O., Verney letters, Cheyne to Fermanagh, 16 Jan. 1705. 
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we meet on Saturday next at Aylesbury to pitch on a fit person from the Vale to 
join with Sir Henry Seymour of the Chiltern to oppose Mr. Hampden and Sir 
Edmund Denton in the county. We shall give them a great deal of disturbance if 
we carry not our point. 


Meanwhile the whigs were not sleeping. Early in September Swift noted 
that Lord Wharton was “working like a horse for elections’.2 One of his chief 
concerns was Buckinghamshire, and his first biographer noted with pride 
that at a time when the electoral tide was going against the whigs throughout 
England 'his Lordship got one member chosen by his interest to represent 
the county of Bucks, Sir Edmund Denton, and might have carried it for Mr. 
Hampden had it not been for a blunder in some of the agents of that side’.3 

The result of the 1710 election was so close that it is understandable how 
a whig partisan attributed the defeat of Hampden to a blunder in organiza- 
tion. Only sixty-two votes separated the candidate who came top of the poll 
from the one who came bottom, and this in a contest where 8,560 votes were 
cast. Hampden in fact lost by a mere eleven votes, which leaves one 
wondering why he did not think it worth while to petition, especially since 
the returning officer was John Fleetwood, sheriff for the county from 1709 
to 1710. He must be one of the men Peter Wentworth had in mind when 
he wrote that the whigs were at an even greater disadvantage electorally 
than usual in 1710 because they had not anticipated an election until 1711 
and had consequently advised the queen to choose tories for sheriffs.^ At 
all events Fleetwood was to be a tory candidate himself at the next election, 
80 presumably was partial towards Fermanagh and Seymour. Yet Hampden 
did not petition against the return of Fermanagh, though he must have been 
mortified at the result since ‘4 or 5 days before the election [he] told the 
L[or]d Portland that he was safe’.5 

The outcome of the 1713 election was more decisive. For the first and 
only time in the period the tories won both Buckinghamshire seats. This 
was a famous victory for the tories, even though the national swing was in 
their favour. Peter Wentworth observed to his brother ‘We tories carry the 
elections everywhere, but the Buckinghamshire election has given occasion 
of the most talk and triumph’.® The success of Fermanagh and Fleetwood 
despite the utmost efforts of the county whigs, led by the earls of Bridgewater, 
Essex and Portland, and captained by the indefatigable Wharton, caused a 
friend to congratulate Fermanagh for ' your lordship and Mr. Fleetwood's 
having gained the election from the mighty Prince of the Whigs and all his 
pupils '.7 

1 Brit. Libr., Portland Loan 29/130/2. 

2Fournal to Stella, ed. F. Ryland (1897), p. 8. 

3 Memoirs of the life of the most noble Thomas, late Marquess of Wharton (1715), 

. 86. 

j 4The Wentworth Papers, ed. J. J. Cartwright (1833), p. 135. 

5Brit. Libr., Add. MS. 29599 fo. 121: N. Hackett to Nicholas Carew, 21 Oct. 
I7IO. 

" Wentworth Papers, p. 351. 
TBucks. R. O., Verney letters, Sir Thomas Cave to Fermanagh, 5 Sept. 1713. 
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The voting behaviour which produced the results of these six elections 
can be variously explained and interpreted. The only previous analysis of 
Buckinghamshire poll books in this period was undertaken by Geoffrey 
Holmes, who used them to trace the territorial influence of five whig families 
in the county. Thus he examined the votes of freeholders from districts 
in which lay the estates of Lord Wharton, the dukes of Montagu, Bedford 
and Devonshire, and the earl of Bridgewater. His investigation led him to 
conclude: 
it is clear enough, then, that, in Buckinghamshire, the main territorial strongholds 
of the Whig aristocracy were not disturbed in the slightest by the general swing of 
county opinion in favour of their opponents. On the contrary, in spite of the fact 
that Whig majorities of 500 and 300, in 1705, had been transformed into minorities 
of 76 and 111 by 1713, exactly two thirds of the electorate in these strongholds 
voted for Whig candidates on the last occasion, as compared with sixty per cent 
eight years previously.1 
There can be no doubt about the validity of this statement, as the votes cast 
by freeholders from Quainton and Wooburn, two of the whig strongholds, 
amply demonstrate. Between 1701 and 1713 the total number of voters 
appearing from these two places was 555, of whom no fewer than 464 voted 
solidly whig. The question which remains, however, is, why were the free- 
holders in these areas so staunchly whig? Were they merely voting at the 
bidding of the whig magnates? Or did they share the same views? 'These 
are questions which the nature of the evidence usually makes unanswerable 
except in terms of pure speculation. In the case of Buckinghamshire, 
however, there is an example which enables us to be rather more certain of 
the answer. This is the ample documentary evidence for the electoral 
influence of the Verney family. 

The Verneys lived in Middle Claydon, a parish in the hundred of 
Ashendon. They were a tory family; as we have seen, Sir John Verney stood 
as a tory candidate unsuccessfully in 1700 and successfully in 1710 and 1713. 
Although there might be some doubts as to the extent of his tory zeal in 1701 
when he was prepared totell Wharton that he would notoppose the candida- 
ture of Wharton's brother, there can be none about the fact that he had 
recovered his zest for the cause by 1702. After the election of that year a 
high church correspondent wrote to thank him ‘for letting me know the 
victory you have had over the fanatic party and that you had the chiefest 
honour of the day’.2 ‘Thereafter he seems to have remained steadfast to the 
tory side. When Lord Bridgewater made interest for his son in Buckingham- 
shire Verney wrote to him to say ‘I must suppose Col. Egerton to be of the 
Church side’.3 One can assume therefore, that with the possible exception 
of 1701 his interest was on that side too. 

Yet if the votes cast in the parishes in Verney’s immediate neighbourhood 
are examined it can be seen that freeholders from them tended to vote on the 

1Holmes, pp. 41-4. 

2Bucks. R. O., Verney letters, Lady Gardner to Verney, 30 July 1702. 

3 Verney Letters, i. 169. 
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other side. Middle Claydon itself held very few voters. Significantly, in 
1701 when Sir John claimed that he would be neutral in the election, nobody 
from his home parish went to the polls. Two went in 1702, who split their 
tickets. The few that went in 1705, 1710 and 1713 voted tory. But their 
neighbours in the adjacent parishes of East Claydon and Grendon Under- 
wood voted very differently. Sixty-seven freeholders from these parishes 
polled at parliamentary elections between 1701 and 1713, and no fewer than 
fifty-two gave both their votes to the whig candidates on these occasions. 
Sir John’s explanation of this is worthy of note. Writing to Lord Cheyne 
in 1705 to explain why his interest could not be counted upon to procure 
many votes for his tory friend, he expressed the wish that Cheyne would 
find a running partner and not stand singly since 


the freeholders hereabouts think if they give but one voice they don’t maintain 
their right, and that to go for half their right is not worth their time and journey. 
And tho’ this is pretended yet the truth is, this part of the country is so Whiggish 
that ’twill be very difficult to get you any considerable number from hence.! 


As the poll books show, he was quite right. 

Not only were the Buckinghamshire freeholders polarized into whigs and 
tories, the party divisions became more intense as time went by. A hardening 
of attitudes can even be detected between the election of 1700 and that of 
1701. Of 989 freeholders who polled in both, 221 split their votes on the 
first occasion, while only sixty-seven did so on the second. What makes this 
even more remarkable is that four candidates stood in 1700 and only three 
in 1701. Thereafter the voters showed a marked predilection for straight 
party voting at general elections, and an even more notable loyalty to one 
side at election after election. Perhaps the most striking indication of this 
is the relatively small floating vote from 1705 to 1710, when nationally there 
was a swing from whig to tory. Of 1,741 freeholders voting in both elections, 
1,539 polled either for the two whig candidates at both, or for the single tory 
candidate in 1705 and the two tories who stood in 1710. Only 202 voters 
changed sides from one election to the next, a proportion of about thirteen 
per cent, of whom some 142 followed the national trend while sixty went 
against it and moved from voting tory to voting whig. There was even more 
stability between 1710 and 1713, for of 1,972 freeholders who voted in both 
these elections a mere 126 changed sides completely, almost exactly as many 
moving from whig to tory as in the opposite direction. 

The party loyalty of Buckinghamshire freeholders apparently ran in 
families. The poll books sometimes distinguish between men of the same 
name by identifying one as ‘Senior’ and the other as ‘Junior’. Assuming 
that this is distinguishing fathers from sons, it is possibleto ascertain whether 
or not sons voted differently from their fathers. In 1705 175 electors 
described as Senior and 177 as Junior, polled. Of these the same number 
in each case voted whig. 


1Bucks. R. O., Verney letters, Fermanagh to Cheyne, 21 Jan. 1705. 
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The frequent participation of the Buckinghamshire freeholders in 
parliamentary elections, and their increasing polarization into tories and 
whigs, can thus be documented from an analysis of the six poll books that 
have survived for elections between 1701 and 1713. This apparently unique 
record came to an end in 1715 when the leaders of the rival parties agreed to 
field only one candidate apiece, thereby avoiding a poll. 


III. HAMPSHIRE 


The circumstances of the elections of 1705 and 1710 in Hampshire were 
explained in our ‘initial report’. Since then an analysis of the 1713 poll 
book has been added. In that year the tories fielded two candidates against 
a pair put up by the whigs: Thomas Lewis, defeated in 170s, stood again 
with Sir Anthony Sturt, this time successfully. Sturt, his partner, had sat 
in the previous parliament for Southampton, and voted solidly tory in the 
House. Their opponents were Charles Powlett, lord marquess of Win- 
chester, who had been returned in 1705, and John Wallop. The result was: 
Lewis, 2,043; Sturt, 1,951; Lord Winchester, 1,877; Wallop, 1,845. 

In the previous study it was noted that one group of voters which remained 
loyal to the same side at successive elections was the Anglican clergy. This 
holds good for the elections of 1710 and 1713 also. Altogether seventy-nine 
parsons polled on both occasions, and again a majority, sixty-seven all told, 
gave their votes to the tory candidate each time. 

Another group which can be isolated, thanks to the format of the 1713 
poll book, consists of outliers: that is, freeholders voting for forty-shilling 
freeholds held in Hampshire, but whose places of abode were outside the 
hundred in which the freehold was situated. Many of these lived in other 
parts of Hampshire, but some were resident in other counties and travelled 
to Winchester to cast their votes. A few had to journey relatively long dis- 
tances from London and from Wiltshire. Although the outliers for the most 
part probably went to poll of their own accord, there would be some attempts 
by the tory and whig interests in the county to organize their support. To 
some extent, therefore, the size of the outlying vote reflects on the relative 
efficiency of the rival party organizations. 

It is impossible to test the efficiency of the two sides in obtaining the 
support of outliers for the 1705 and 1710 elections, because the poll books 
for those years do not provide the relevant information. Outliers who voted 
in those elections and in 1713 can be detected when all the information 
about them in the poll books is merged. Thus we know that of 875 outliers 
who polled in 1713, 383 had voted previously. But thereisnoway of knowing 
what proportion of those who polled in 1705 or 1710 but not in 1713 were 
resident outside the district in which their freehold was located, and given 
the turnover of voters and the swing to the tories between 1705 and 1710, it 
would be pointless to analyse the votes of the few outliers whom we can 
identify in the first two elections. An analysis of the 875 who turned out in 
1713, however, can suggest something of their significance. Thus it can be 
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shown that the ratio of tories to whigs, among outliers who had not voted in 
either of the previous elections, is not significantly different from the dis- 
tribution between the two parties of the total number polling in 1713 only. 
This suggests that neither side was the more efficient at organizing the votes 
of outliers, and that freeholders not resident in the district in which their 
freeholds lay did not significantly affect the outcome of this election. 

Several conclusions can be drawn from the study of these three elections 
in Hampshire. First, there was a tremendous turnover in the voters who 
polled at successive elections: 3,517 freeholders voted in 1705, 4,753 in 1710 
and 3,883 in 1713: but only 1,466 voted in 1705 and 1710, only 2,050 in 
1710 and 1713, and a mere 852 polled at all three, although to these might be 
added some 266 who voted in 1705 and 1713 but not in 1710. Secondly, the 
bulk of those who polled at any one election voted along party lines. Thirdly, 
a majority of those who polled at successive elections voted for the same 
party each time. This is particularly true of the clergy, most of whom stayed 
loyal to tory candidates. Fourthly, a significant minority of those who polled 
at more than one election—about twenty per cent of those who voted in 
1705 and 1710, about ten per cent of those who polled in 1710 and 1713— 
switched sides completely from one election to the next. Fifthly, as im- 
portant as this floating vote in determining the outcome of elections was the 
appearance of new voters who had not polled previously. 


IV. RUTLAND 


Poll books have survived for contested elections which occurred in Rutland 
in 1710 and 1713. At the first election there were four candidates, who 
obtained the following votes: John Noel, 288; Daniel, Lord Finch, 269; 
Richard Halford, 264 and Philip Sherard, 248. Three men stood in 1713, 
and fared as follows: Lord Finch, 307; Bennet, 3rd Lord Sherard, 298; 
Richard Halford, 239. 

The party political allegiances of these men make these contests two of the 
most interesting of the early eighteenth century. Noel was a whig. He was 
unseated on 23 January 1711 after the successful presentation of a petition 
against his return by Richard Halford, and ‘was returned unopposed as a 
whig in 1715, voting for the septennial bill in 1716'.1 Halford, who opposed 
Noel’s return, was a tory of the deepest dye. He appears on six division lists 
in Anne’s reign, always on the tory side, and was one of the 134 tackers in 
1704. His defeat in 1713 deprived the House of one of its more consistent 
tory members. The two Sherards were both whigs. What makes these 
elections unusual is the candidacy of Finch. In 1710 Lord Finch, the eldest 
son of the earl of Nottingham, stood as a tory in conjunction with Halford. 
In 1711, however, his father left the tories and went over to the whigs in 
protest against the proposed terms-of peace with France. His son was one 
of the few tories to follow him.? In 1713, therefore, he stood against Halford. 

1 History of Parliament: the Commons, 1715-54, ed. R. Sedgwick (1970), i. 296; 
Journals of the House of Commons, xvi. 463. 

2H. Horwitz, Revolution Politicks (1968), pp. 230-4. 
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Thus ironically a tacker was opposed by the son of the man who had been 
instrumental in securing the passage of the Occasional Conformity Act. 
The apostasy of Nottingham and his son in 1711 makes a comparison of the 
Rutland elections of 1710 and 1713 an exceptional case study. 

It is important that the extent of Finch’s apostasy, as it appeared to 
Rutland freeholders, is ascertained before trying to measure its effect on his 
interest in the county. Finch definitely stood as a tory in 1710 in partnership 
with Halford. His father did all he could to help both of them. Upon dis- 
covering that Noel and Sherard's interest had made over 100 forty-shilling 
freeholders in the year before the election, enough to turn the scale in so 
small a county, he created over 300 in the week before the poll, while other 
supporters carved out above fifty.1 Nottingham also recommended Halford 
personally, addressing “his neighbours and countrymen’ as follows :2 


I believe we have all heard that in almost all material questions our two representa- 
tives (Halford and Sherard) have constantly voted in contradiction to each other 
... whoever likes the bringing into the nation the Palatines and giving to them all 
the rights of Englishmen must vote for Mr. Sherard because he gave his vote for 
that bill; but they who would not bake the bread . . . of our own poor, and give 
it to strangers, must be for Mr. Halford for he was against that bill. 


When Noel topped the poll and Halford was defeated Nottingham organized 
Halford’s petition, informing his son ‘I shall not want a Com“ of Elections 
for favour & there is no reason to doubt of justice & Mr. H. must be brought 
in’.3 Lord Finch himself was so zealous in defending Halford’s cause that 
he nearly came to blows with Noel, and had to be restrained by the house of 
commons.4 Halford’s unseating of Noel on petition, and his installation as 
a member by the House in January 1711, was principally owing to the efforts 
of the Finch interest. 

It is some measure of the extent of the Finches’ change of alignment that 
at the 1713 election Nottingham was determined to oust Halford from sitting 
for the county. Apparently at first he entertained some hopes of the possi- 
bility of doing this without joining with the Sherard interest. However, this 
proved impossible, or at least imprudent, and eventually Nottingham’s son 
ran in partnership with the whig candidate. Just how far Finch identified 
with the whig interest in Rutland can be seen from the fact that the duke of 
Rutland moved from Belvoir to spend the time of the campaign staying with 
Nottingham at Burley-on-the-Hill.> 


lLeics. R. O., Finch MSS.: Nottingham to Lord Finch, 21 Oct. 1710. 

2 Ibid., box 4969. 

3 Ibid., Nottingham to Finch, 21 Oct. 1710. 

4¥ournals of the House of Commons, xvi. 458; 16 Jan. 1711: “Che House being in- 
formed that some words of heat had passed between Mr. Finch and Mr. Noell, 
members of this House, they were required by the House to give their words and 
Honours not to prosecute the matter any farther’. 

SLeics. R. O., Finch MSS.: draft reply of Nottingham to a letter from the earl of 
Sunderland, 14 Sept. 1713, congratulating him on the outcome of the Rutland 
election. Such a letter, from one of the whig Junto, would have been inconceivable 
in 1710. 
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Somehow Nottingham managed to pull the county with him in his move 
to the whig side. The swing to the whigs in Rutland between 1710 and 1713 
is clearly seen in the voting patterns of the county as a whole. In 1710 238 
freeholders voted tory and 241 whig: in 1713 only 123 voted tory whereas 
275 voted whig. The imbalance between the party totals is partly to be 
ascribed to the fact that four candidates stood at the first election, and only 
three at the second. In 1713 116 men who voted for Halford, almost half 
the total who polled for him, used their second vote either for Finch or for 
Sherard. Had a second tory stood, it is reasonable to assume that the number 
of tories in 1713 would have been higher. However, this was not the only 
or even the main cause of a swing that went directly against the national 
trend. The most important single element affecting the outcome of these 
two elections was the change of allegiance of the Finch interest. This can 
be illustrated from an examination of the votes cast by the clergy at each 
election, and of those who polled at both. 

In 1713 the tory freeholders of Rutland were faced with a dilemma brought 
about by the apostasy of Lord Nottingham. Should they remain loyal to 
their party and vote singly for Halford, thereby abandoning the Finch 
interest which they had previously supported? Should they poll for both 
Halford and Finch, and in doing so pretend that the events of 1711 had never 
taken place? Should they remain loyal to the Finch family and cast a single 
vote for Nottingham's son ? Or should they go the whole way with the lead- 
ing magnate of the county and cast both votes for Finch and his whig running 
partner ? 

If the tory voters in general were faced with a dilemma of loyalty, the 
Anglican clergy must have felt it in a most acute form. The clergy at this 
time were regarded as one of the main props of the tory party at local level. 
This was apparently less true in Rutland than elsewhere. In 1710 forty-nine 
parsons polled, thirty-five for the tories, ten for the whigs and four splitting 
their votes. Thus over a fifth supported the whig side in this election. Never- 
theless a great majority voted tory at the first election, when the tory clergy 
could vote at one and the same time for the party of the church and theson 
of one of its foremost champions. In 1713 that happy coincidence no 
longer existed. How did the clergy react to this situation? For the whigs 
amongst them there was no problem, and of the ten who voted whig in 1710, 
seven reappeared to vote the same way again in 1713. The thirty-five who 
had voted tory in 1710, however, had to come to terms with a changed situa- 
tion. Nine stayed loyal to the tory side and voted singly for Halford. ‘Ten 
voted again for Halford and Finch. Three polled singly for Finch, and two 
voted for Finch and Sherard. The remaining eleven did not vote again. 

The figures for 1713 show very clearly the disruptive effect of the Finch 
volte-face on the voting behaviour of the clergy. In that year forty-eight 
clergymen voted, fifteen for Halford, ten for Halford and Finch, three for 
Finch, fifteen for Finch and Sherard and five for Halford and Sherard. 
Among the twenty-eight who voted for Finch, three types can be distin- 
guished. There are those who have effected a compromise by supporting a 
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tory and Finch; these may even have disregarded the change in Nottingham’s 
politics. Then there are those who clearly support Finch to the extent of 
plumping for him; these presumably could not bring themselves to vote for 
his whig associate. Thirdly there are those who identify at least as much 
with the whig as with the Finch interest. 

These distinctions between those who compromised in 1713 and those 
who went the whole hog with Finch are discernible among those freeholders 
who polled at both elections. Altogether 351 voted in 1710 and again in 
1713, of whom 189 voted for candidates of the same party on each occasion. 
The pattern of voting among the 162 who changed their party allegiances 
reflects the extent of the Nottingham interest in Rutland. Some ninety-six 
of them had voted either for Halford or for Finch or for both in 1710. Forty- 
nine of them voted for Halford and Finch again in 1713. In party terms 
these had compromised, although they could have claimed to be the most 
consistent. A further thirty-four voted for Finch and Sherard in 1713. This 
was the hard core of Nottingham’s followers, who polled for the earl’s 
candidates even though these changed from tory to whig between the two 
elections. In the end, therefore, just under ten per cent of the Rutland 
freeholders who appear in both the 1710 and 1713 poll books polled for 
Finch and his partner on both occasions. 

To generate a swing to the whigs of this proportion, at a time when 
nationally the tide was flowing in the other direction, was a remarkable 
achievement for the Nottingham interest in Rutland. The outstanding 
question is, however, was the earl able to attract this support by dint of the 
respect paid to his views, or through the deference paid to the economic and 
social influence of the county’s leading territorial magnate? 

It was their house and estate at Burley which gave the Finch family its 
eminent place in Rutland society and its interest in county elections. 
Nottingham himself had acquired the site in James II's reign, and had since 
then lavished considerable sums on building one of the great houses of the 
period.! As it grew, so it sank deep roots for his interest in the immediate 
neighbourhood, and especially in the districts of Burley, Egleton, Greetham, 
Hambledon and Oakham. 

How deeply rooted the Finch interest was in Rutland can to some extent 
be measured by examining how voters whose freeholds were situated in 
these five districts polled at these two elections. In 1710 there were fifty- 
eight such, of whom forty-three voted tory, twelve whig and three split 
their votes. ‘Thus over eighty per cent of the voters in these districts suppor- 
ted candidates backed by the Finch interest. In 1713 fifty-nine freeholders 
voted. ‘This time only one cast a single vote for Halford, the tory candidate, 
while forty-eight voted for Lord Finch or Sherard or both. This indicates 
extraordinary loyalty on the part of the voters around Burley to the interest 
of its master. Quite how faithful they were, however, is best gauged from an 
analysis of the votes of those who polled in both elections, and this is the 


1H. J. Habakkuk, ‘Daniel Finch 2nd earl of Nottingham: his house and estate’, in 
Studies in Social History, ed. J. H. Plumb (1955), pp. 145-54. 
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more readily done in the case of Oakharn, which sent more freeholders to 
the polls than the other districts combined. Altogether twenty-five Oakham 
freeholders voted both in 1710 and 1713. Nineteen of these gave one vote 
to Lord Finch on each occasion. But the disposal of their second vote is 
very revealing, and distracts somewhat from the picture of submissive 
freeholders marching to the polls to vote as the local magnate directs. 
Nottingham wanted them to give their second vote to Halford in 1710 and 
to Sherard in 1713, but only ten did so. Of the eighteen who voted for 
Finch and Halford at the first election, four gave a single vote for Finch at 
the second, while another four voted for Finch and Halford again in 1713. 
It is possible that these four might not have voted for Finch at all on the 
second occasion if Halford had stood with a tory partner, for the true 
strength of the Finch interest was not put to a real test in 1713 since only 
three candidates stood. Had four candidates appeared, as in 1710, then 
the number prepared to cast one vote for Finch on each occasion might have 
been significantly reduced. As it was Finch gained rather than lost in 
Oakham by his change of allegiance between the two elections, for in 1713 
he was able to pick up the votes of six freeholders from that district who had 
voted for Noel and Sherard in 1710. When the swing in the county as a whole 
was greater than in Oakham, at the heart of Finch's interest, then the 
conclusion seems inescapable that most Rutland voters returned Finch and 
Halford in 1710 and Finch and Sherard in 1713 because they wanted to, 
and not because they felt obliged to do so. 

Other areas in the vicinity of estates owned by politically-active land- 
owners in Rutland were Exton, Whissundine and Edith Weston. Exton was 
dominated by John Noel, and though he did not stand in 1713 he was 
apparently no disinterested spectator. On the contrary he clearly gave his 
interest to Bherard, the cousin of his running partner in the previous election, 
but gave instructions that his support of the whig candidate did not extend 
to Finch, his erstwhile enemy. In 1710 twenty-two Exton freeholders 
voted, twenty-one of whom voted for Noel, nineteen of them also voting 
for Sherard. In 1713 twenty-nine freeholders polled, all of them for Sherard, 
but only four of them also voting for Finch. It is clear that the previous 
animosity between Noel and Finch had not been forgotten, and that Finch’s 
conversion to the whig side cut no ice with his former antagonist. No trace 
of earlier enmity is discernible in Whissundine, where the Sherard interest 
was strong. Of forty-seven freeholders voting in 1710, forty-three polled for 
Noel and Sherard: of forty-two appearing in 1713, thirty-nine voted for 
Sherard and Finch. The Sherard interest thus came out wholeheartedly 
behind Finch at the second election despite being opposed to him in 1710. 
Edith Weston was the home of Richard Halford, the tory who stood at both 
elections. ‘The twenty-two freeholders who polled in 1710 all voted for 
Halford, twenty of them also casting a vote for Finch; in 1713, fourteen out 
of fifteen voted exclusively for Halford, while the other also supported Finch. 
In the light of Nottingham’s declared intention to work for Halford’s defeat 
it is hardly surprising that the Halford interest in 1713 was engaged for 
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Halford alone. Of the eleven freeholders of Edith Weston who voted at both 
elections, ten cast exclusively tory votes on each occasion, thus showing that 
in one area at least thetory interest was clearly distinct fromthe Finch interest. 

By contrast with these districts where a strong territorial interest can 
be discerned were areas where no decisive influence can now be detected. 
Such were Belton, Braunston, Glayston, Market Overton and Uppingham. 
Unlike those influenced by a local magnate these did not show a tendency 
to adhere to the same interest from one election to the next. Some 113 free- 
holders voted for freeholds in these five districts in 1710, forty-three voting 
tory, fifty-two whig and eighteen splitting their votes. In 1713 the total 
number of voters was 111, sixteen voting tory, sixty-one whig and thirty- 
four splitting their votes. This swing to the whig side is noticeable among 
the seventy-six freeholders from these districts who polled at both elections, 
for only eight of them supported the tory side exclusively in 1710 and 1713. 


V. WESTMORLAND 


Where Rutland between 1710 and 1713 offers a unique instance of a 
county where the principal aristocratic interest changed sides, Westmorland 
between 1700 and 1702 affords the very reverse, an example of a constituency 
where there was almost complete stability in the politics of the candidates 
and the major interests.! There were three general elections held in those 
months, all of which produced contests in the county. The first, held in 
January 1701, has here been dated 17700, according to the Old Style calendar, 
to distinguish it from the second which took place in December. The results 
of these elections were: 


1700: Henry Grahme, 585; Sir Christopher Musgrave, 523: Sir Richard Sand- 
ford, 519; Richard Lowther, 218; Sir Daniel Fleming, 112. 

1701: Sir Richard Sandford, 652; Henry Grahme, 584; John Dalston, 544; Sir 
Christopher Musgrave, 525. 

1702: Henry Grahme, 737; Sir Christopher Musgrave, 712; Sir Richard Sand- 
ford, 299; William Fleming, 258. 


At all three elections Musgrave and Grahme carried the tory banner in 
opposition to Sandford who had a variety of whig partners, though in 1700 
he virtually stood alone; Lowther dropped out of the campaign well before 
the poll, while Fleming was never a serious candidate. Thus there was a 
continuity in the candidates, none of whom deviated in their party allegiance, 
and in the county as a whole there was no shift in any of the main interests. 
In the years 1700-2 the party lines in Westmorland were clearly drawn and 
defined. 

The solidarity of the main interests can to some extent be detected in the 
voting behaviour of different parts of the county. Each ward had a different 


1For a fuller account see R. Hopkinson, ‘Elections in Cumberland and Westmor- 
land 1695-1723’ (unpublished Ph.D. thesis, Newcastle-upon- Tyne 1973), esp. pp. 
288-314. 
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political character. Thus the West Ward, that part of the county in which 
lay the greatest proportion of the Lowther estates, was predominantly 
whig. Even in 1702 when the whig vote slumped disastrously, the tory 
candidates were still unable to outpoll the whigs in this ward. In the whole 
of Barton parish, where the Lowther interest was especially strong, the 
solidarity of the whig vote is very impressive; in 1700, fifty-three out of 
fifty-seven; in 1701, eighty-six out of ninety-two; in 1702, thirty-nine out of 
forty-six. Kendal Ward on the other hand was mainly tory. Here the heart 
of the tory interest was the Grahme house at Levens Hall. The freeholders 
of Levens were unanimously tory; seventeen in 1700, twenty in 1701 and 
twenty-four in 1702. In adjacent Hincaster, all the freeholders voted tory, 
while in Sedgwick all but one polled consistently on that side. All round 
Levens the freeholders in Crosthwaite, Heversham, Milnthorpe and Hel- 
sington were almost solidly tory in their voting habits. 

Yet though the magnates of the county remained loyal to the same 
interest throughout these years, the freeholders did not. There was a large 
floating vote amongst those electors who polled at two or three of the elections 
held between 1700 and 1702. In December 1701, 626 men who had polled 
in 1700 voted again, of whom 124 changed their voting behaviour. In July 
1702 some 633 freeholders who had voted in 1701 polled again, and of these 
122 altered the pattern of their votes. On all three occasions, 408 men voted, 
and of these as many as 104 did not poll consistently, a floating vote of 
slightly over twenty-five per cent. 

This floating vote can be further analysed to distinguish those who went 
with the national tide from those who swam against it. Of the two, the 
former is overwhelmingly predominant. Thus of the 124 who varied their 
votes from 1700 to 1701, ninety moved to the whigs; while of the 122 who 
changed between 1701 and 1702, 111 made a shift towards the tories. 

An interesting feature which emerges from the poll books is the gradual 
nature of the change in voting behaviour. Where freeholders did vary, 
there was a tendency to split their votes before effecting a complete change of 
allegiance or returning to the party fold. Thus there were fifteen freeholders 
who voted tory in 1700 and 1702 but who divided between whig and tory 
candidates in 1701. Over the three elections only eighteen of the 104 who 
voted inconsistently changed parties completely between one election and 
the next, while eighty-six split their votes before completing a change or 
reverting to type. 

More numerous than the regular voters, whether those who stayed loyal 
to the same side or those who switched allegiance, were those whose names 
only occur on one poll book. At every election there were many freeholders 
who had not voted at the previous election and would not vote at the next. 
This turnover can be noted in every county so far analysed. The extent of 
it in Westmorland can be judged from the following figures. In the 1700 
election 997 freeholders voted, of whom 626, about sixty-seven per cent, 
returned to the polls in 1701; by 1702 the proportion of the original 997 
had dropped to about forty per cent. 
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This cannot be explained in terms of natural attrition or social mobility. 
What seems to be happening is that freeholders who might have been expec- 
ted to support the losing side failed to turn out at the polls when the tide was 
flowing against their party. Thus the Westmorland results mirrored exactly 
the national trend. In 1700 the county replaced its two whigs by tories of 
a very blue hue. The 1701 election saw the whig Sandford returned for the 
county at the expense of the tory Musgrave. In 1702 the two tory candidates 
had a true landslide victory. 

It is no mere coincidence that the turnover between 1701 and 1702 was 
the most dramatic, since it directly influenced the results. Of 491 who had 
voted tory in 1701, 130 did not turn out in 1702, while of 520 whigs who 
polled on the first occasion no fewer than 316 failed to reappear on the 
second. Among those voting in 1702 who had not polled in 1701 were 256 
tory voters and only ninety-one whigs. Purely on turnover, therefore, the 
tories made a net gain of 126 votes against a net loss to the whigs of 225. 

The turnover of votes was far more significant than the transfer of votes 
in its effect on the results of elections, as the following figures illustrate. 
Between 1700 and 1701 the whigs picked up forty-four votes from people 
who changed the distribution of their votes between the two elections, but 
gained 113 votes by the change of persons polling at both. Meanwhile the 
tories lost twenty-two votes from voters who polled at both, although because 
of the higher turn-out on the second occasion they actually picked up thirty- 
eight votes due to changes in personnel. The picture between 1701 and 
1702 is more straightforward. The whigs lost fifty-nine votes and the tories 
gained seventy by dint of changes in the pattern of voting amongst those 
freeholders who voted at both elections. At the same time the whigs lost 
225 votes, while their rivals picked up 125, by virtue of the turnover of 
voters from one election to the next. 

Thus elections were decided by the willingness of freeholders to attend. 
Each side could rely on its hard core of supporters, but victory depended 
upon gaining the support of the casual voter. Among the habitual voters, 
the extent of changes in allegiance was not sufficient to turn the balance. 
The outstanding problem of election studies in the early eighteenth century, 
therefore, is to ascertain why there was such a phenomenal turnover of voters 
from one election to another. 


CONCLUSION 


These five case studies provide answers to the questions we asked of the 
poll books, and which are summarized at the outset of this article. First, they 
show that voting for candidates standing on the same interest was far and 
away the most prevalent pattern in the behaviour of the electorate in these 
constituencies. It is particularly noticeable where four candidates were 
fighting for the two seats as rival partners. In a situation where A and B 
were opposing C and D there was nothing to stop the voters casting one vote 
for either A or B and the other for either C or D. Instead the vast majority 
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appear to have preferred to poll for A and B or for C and D. In Bedfordshire 
in 1705 only 313 out of 2,560 freeholders split their votes, while in 1715 a 
mere 142 out of 2,529 split them. In Buckinghamshire in 1710 there were 
164 split votes cast by 4,301 freeholders, and in 1713, 197 out of 3,957. 

When three candidates were contesting two seats this pattern was dis- 
turbed, since voters were to some extent reluctant to waste one vote alto- 
gether. Thus if A and B were standing together against C, many of C's 
supporters might well cast a vote for A or B as well. For instance, in 
Rutland in 1713 as many as 116 out of 514 freeholders who polled voted 
across the party lines, though the lines had been obscured in that county 
anyway by the apostasy of the Finch interest from the tory to the whig camp. 
Elsewhere, where the party alignment was more clear cut, the appearance of 
three candidates at the polls actually sharpened rather than blunted the 
edge of party conflict by producing the phenomenon which contemporaries 
called ‘plumping’. The willingness of a large number of voters to ‘waste’ 
one vote altogether is at once a tribute to the extent of party organization in 
the constituencies and to the degree of political awareness among the 
electorate. In Hampshire 201 split their votes in 1705 when only three 
candidates stood, while as many as 724 plumped for the single candidates. 
When Lord Cheyne stood on his own against two whigs in Buckinghamshire 
in 1701, 1702 and 1705 the bulk of his supporters plumped for him; 1,327 
at the first election, 1,574 at the second, and 1,852 at the third. The corollary 
to this increase in his personal vote was a decrease in the number of those 
prepared to split their votes, which dropped from 567 in 1701 to 389 in 1705. 
This increasing polarization of the electorate in the early eighteenth century 
was not confined to Buckinghamshire, being observable in a number of 
other constituencies. 

Although the bulk of the electorate remained loyal to the same side at 
successive elections, there was a substantial floating vote. In Buckingham- 
shire thirteen per cent of those who polled in 1705 and again in 1710 changed 
sides. They were more stable than the electors of Westmorland, where the 
proportion of those who changed allegiance between 1700 and 1701, and 
again between 1701 and 1702 was as high as twenty-five per cent. The 
extent to which voters switched sides séems to have depended on the national 
situation. Thus in Hampshire between 1705 and 1710, when there was a 
swing to the tories from the whigs nationally, twenty per cent of the free- 
holders polling at both elections changed their votes, while between 1710 
and 1713, when the previous shift to the tories was merely confirmed at 
national level, only ten per cent switched votes. 

The existence of a floating vote, and its apparent connection with national 
trends, is the most telling argument against the deference model of electoral 
behaviour and in favour of the participatory model. "The only way to recon- 
cileit with the deference model is to demonstrate that the territorial magnates . 
in the counties also moved from one side to another between elections, and 
that they carried their neighbouring freeholders with them. Yet in West- 
morland between 1700 and 1702 the dominant interests remained very 
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stable, but this did not prevent a huge transfer of votes from one election 
to another at three consecutive elections held in a space of eighteen months. 

Nevertheless, although the deference model, on the evidence of the poll 
books, grotesquely exaggerates the influence of landowners on electoral 
behaviour, it would be misleading to suggest that these case studies have 
eliminated it altogether. On the contrary, poll books undoubtedly confirm 
that landowners did exert influence over the votes of the freeholders who 
lived in their vicinity, and even measure its extent. A glance at any poll book 
shows that parish after parish voted the same way at election after election. 
Collating this information with the whereabouts of estates owned by politi- 
cally active magnates shows that on the whole the politics of the freeholders 
and those of the resident landlord coincided. 

What isolated poll books do not show, however, is the nature of this 
relationship. In order to discover why districts adjacent to estates vote 
overwhelmingly the same way as the owners of those estates, it is necessary 
to run together a series of poll books to get a dynamic view of electoral 
behaviour. Rutland afforded an ideal test of territorial influence, since the 
earl of Nottingham had the strongest interest in the county and ostentatiously 
changed from tory to whig between 1710 and 1713. Freeholders from areas 
adjacent to his country house seem to follow his bidding if one looks first 
at the 1710 poll book and then at that for 1713. Yet if these are collated it 
can be demonstrated that those of Nottingham’s neighbours who voted in 
1710 were not all the same people as those who polled in 1713 by any means. 
Seventy-six Oakham freeholders voted in 1710 and 1713, but only twenty- 
five polled in both years. Furthermore this minority did not vote auto- 
matically in accordance with his wishes, the swing in parishes near his 
country house at Burley-on-the-Hill being actually less marked than that 
in the county as a whole. 

A political rather than a social explanation of the influence of landowners 
therefore offers itself, namely that neighbouring freeholders were persuaded 
to go to the polls not because they feared reprisals if they did not do so but 
because they agreed with the landowners’ views. As we saw in Buckingham- 
shire, the tory Verneys could not influence the votes of their neighbours, 
who were mostly whigs. 

This might throw some light on what is admittedly a puzzle, the fact that 
the regular voters were outnumbered by the casual voters who turned out 
at only one election. At two successive elections ‘old’ voters appearing 
only at the first, and ‘new’ voters polling only at the second, are together 
more numerous than those who poll at both. ‘Old’ voters, who fail to 
reappear, tended to have voted previously for the losing side in the election 
they miss, while ‘new’ voters who appear for the first time tend to be on the 
winning side. 

All in all, then, the evidence of poll books seems to endorse the partici- 
patory rather than the deference model of electoral behaviour in counties in 
the early eighteenth century. Influential though the interests of landlords 
undoubtedly were, they could not offset the floating voter, or outbid the 
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casual voter. The voting behaviour of the mass of the county electorate 
amply justifies Joseph Addison’s contention that ‘a freeholder of Great 
Britain is bred with an aversion to everything that tends to bring him under 
subjection to the arbitrary will of another’.1 


W. A. SPECK 
W. A. GRAY 
R. Hopkinson 


APPENDIX 


Pressure of space prevents the inclusion of tables of results from all five counties. 
The relevant figures for Bedfordshire, Buckinghamshire, Hampshire and Rutland 
have therefore been incorporated in the text. It was, however, felt desirable to 
present the computer output for Westmorland in tabulated form, condensed to 
save space. We have deposited in Kendal Record Office an alphabetical list of all 
the freeholders who polled in these elections, together with the whereabouts of 
the freeholds which qualified them to vote, the parish of their residence, any 
information about status or occupation provided by the poll books, and the votes 
they cast. We wish to thank Mrs. O. R. Bagot of Levens Hall for generously allow- 
ing us to use the poll books in her papers for this purpose. 

By ‘voting tory’ we mean freeholders who voted either for Grahme or for Mus- 
grave or for both. Those who cast one or more votes for their rivals are taken to 
be whigs. ‘Split voters’ are those who gave one vote to either Grahme or Musgrave 
and the other to one of their rivals. 

Table I sets out results for the whole county. The entries are lettered A-E3: 
e.g. ‘tory voters in 1701' 2 K. Some of these categories are used in the analysis 
of districts within the county in Table II. In order to appreciate how votes within 
the districts are being analysed it is necessary to cross refer the letters in the left- 
hand columns of both tables. 


RESULTS OF QUERIES FOR WESTMORLAND 


I. THE WHOLE COUNTY 


A Freeholders voting in 1700 997 
B Freeholders voting in 1701 1169 
C Freeholders voting in both years 626 
D Freeholders tory in 1700, not voting in 1701 174 
E Freeholders whig in 1700, not voting in 1701 135 
F Freeholders tory in 1701, not voting in 1700 212 
G Freeholders whig in 1701, not voting in 1700 248 
H Tory voters in 1700 475 
I Whig voters in 1700 363 
J Split voters in 1700 159 
K Tory voters in 1701 492 
L Whig voters in 1701 520 
M Split voters in 1701 157 
N Tory voters in both years 264 


1The Freeholder, no. 1, 23 Dec. 1715. 
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Whig voters in both years 

Split voters in both years 

Tory voters in 1700, whig in 1701 

Tory voters in 1700, split in 1701 

Whig voters in 1700, tory in 1701 

Whig voters in 1700, split in 1701 

Split voters in 1700, tory In 1701 

Split voters in 1700, whig in 1701 
Freeholders voting in 1701 

Freeholders voting in 1702 

Freeholders voting in both years 
Freeholders tory in 1701, not voting in 1702 
Freeholders whig in 1701, not voting in 1702 
Freeholders tory in 1702, not voting in 1701 
Freeholders whig in 1702, not voting in 1701 
Tory voters in 1701 

Whig voters in 1701 

Split voters in 1701 

Tory voters in 1702 

Whig voters in 1702 

Split voters in 1702 

Tory voters in both years 

Whig voters in both years 

Split voters in both years 

Tory voters in 1701, whig in 1702 

Tory voters in 1701, split in 1702 

Whig voters in 1701, tory in 1702 

Whig voters in 1701, split in 1702 

Split voters in 1701, tory in 1702 

Split voters in 1701, whig in 1702 
Freeholders voting in all three years 


Freeholders voting in 1701 and 1702 but not 1700 
Freeholders voting in 1700 and 1701 but not 1702 
Freeholders voting in 1700 and 1702 but not 1701 


Freeholders voting tory in all three years 
Freeholders TORY TORY SPLIT 
Freeholders TORY TORY WHIG 
Freeholders TORY WHIG TORY 
Freeholders TORY WHIG SPLIT 
Freeholders TORY WHIG WHIG 
Freeholders TORY SPLIT TORY 
Freeholders TORY SPLIT SPLIT 
Freeholders TORY SPLIT WHIG 
Freeholders voting whig in all three years 
Freeholders WHIG WHIG SPLIT 
Freeholders WHIG WHIG TORY 
Freeholders WHIG TORY WHIG 
Freeholders WHIG TORY SPLIT 
Freeholders WHIG TORY TORY 
Freeholders WHIG SPLIT WHIG 
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Freeholders WHIG SPLIT SPLIT 
Freeholders WHIG SPLIT TORY 
Freeholders splitting in all three years 
Freeholders SPLIT SPLIT TORY 
Freeholders SPLIT SPLIT WHIG 
Freeholders SPLIT TORY SPLIT 
Freeholders SPLIT TORY TORY 
Freeholders SPLIT TORY WHIG 
Freeholders SPLIT WHIG SPLIT 
Freeholders SPLIT WHIG TORY 


_Freeholders SPLIT WHIG WHIG 


IIl. DISTRICTS WITHIN THE COUNTY 


East Ward (1), West Ward (2), Kendal Ward (3), Lonsdale Ward (4): Brough (5), 
Kirkby Stephen (6), Orton (7), Barton (8), Kendal (9) and Kirkby Lonsdale (10). 


I 2 3 4 5 6 


A 257 210 397 132 28 54 
B 317 257 464 130 34 66 
C 173 124 259 70 21 37 
H 133 24 272 46 23 36 
I 69 139 87 68 ırı i 
J 54 47 38 18 4 7 
K 134 26 294 36 27 35 
L 118 204 123 76 4 25 
M 65 27 47 19 3 6 
N 77 15 155 Ig IQ 20 
O 33 74 58 47 1 9 
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Notes and Documents 


English Tithe Income of Norman Religious Houses 


WHILE THE ADMINISTRATION of lands held in England by Norman 
religious houses apparently continued without significant change as late as 
the outbreak of the Anglo-French war of 1324-6,! the collection of tithe 
and other parochial revenues presented problems which could lead to a 
major change in policy as early as Henry Il’s reign. Difficulties facing the 
abbey of Conches, alias St. Peter de Castellion, illustrate the steps which 
could lead to a drastic rationalization of cash income much sooner than of 
estate management. 

A widespread social phenomenon, apparent by the end of Henry I's 
reign, was a shift of interest by lay patrons from the Norman houses which 
they had earlier supported towards foundations in England.? Conches was 
founded c. 1035 by Roger de Tony, whose family liberally endowed it with 
lands in Normandy and, after 1066, with various sources of revenue in 
England. Besides grants of land, these included the demesne tithes of 
Flamstead (Herts.), granted c. 1066-1102; the church of Walthamstow 
(Essex) with the whole tithe, and the demesne tithe of Kirtling (Cambs.) 
granted 1102-26. Down to 1126, members of the family were known as ‘de 
Conches’. They were buried at the abbey, and evidently still regarded 
Normandy as their homeland.3 However, following the burial of Hugh de 
Tony in the priory church of Holy Trinity, Aldgate, in London, his widowed 
mother Alice granted the canons the church of Walthamstow with its lands 
and tithes between 1141 and 1148, reserving to Conches only two-thirds 
of the tithe from the demesne in her manor of Walthamstow. Her son and 
heir, Roger, confirmed this grant, as did Archbishop Theobald, who was 
presumably unaware of Conches’ prior claims. Between 1163 and 1174, 
Gilbert Foliot confirmed the canons in their possession of the church, with 
everything belonging to it. In subsequent litigation, these confirmations 
by the metropolitan (who was not yet papal legate) and the diocesan bishop 
outweighed Conches’ superior legal title.* 

1D, Matthew, The Norman Monasteries and their English Possessions (Oxford, 
1962), p. 104. 2 Ibid., p. 28. 

3 Ibid., p. 32; Recueil des actes de Henri II, ed. L. Delisle and E. Berger (Paris, 
1909-47), i, No. CCCCXXIII; The Ecclesiastical History of Orderic Vitalis, ed. and 
transl. Marjorie Chibnall, ii (Oxford, 1969), p. 141, iii (1972), p. 129, iv (1973), PP. 
114, 155, 237. On the Tony family see I. J. Sanders, English Barontes, a study of 
their origin and descent 1086-1327 (Oxford, 1960), pp. 117-18. 

4Public Record Office, Ancient Deeds E 40/A. 13850, pt. i, Nos. 1-3, pt. ii, 
No. 5, pt. iii, Nos. 8-9; A. Saltman, Theobald, Archbishop of Canterbury (1956), No. 
165, pp. 388-9; The Letters and Charters of Gilbert Foliot, ed. A. Morey and C. N. L. 
Brooke (Cambridge, 1967), No. 412. 
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The Anglo-Norman barons were increasingly inclined to found monas- 
teries in England by the mid twelfth century, but faced a growing shortage 
of suitable land to endow the more conventional Benedictine houses. ‘The 
general trend, particularly among the new curial baronage, was therefore 
towards establishing communities of canons, which could be financed out 
of tithe income, parochial revenues and similar piecemeal gifts. "The Tony 
family were, however, members of the pre-Conquest Norman aristocracy, 
and wanted the prestige deriving from patronage of a Benedictine house, 
but were unable, or more probably unwilling, to make proper financial 
provision for it. Their earlier Norman foundation was once again the victim 
when Roger de Tony established a Benedictine nunnery at Flamstead, the 
caput of his barony, and granted the nuns, among other things, the tithes of 
his customary dues there! 

Successive generations of the Tony family turned to different types of 
community in their desire to gain the spiritual benefits of patronage, although 
they were usually a little behind the current fashion in their choice of Order, 
and their enthusiasm far outran their generosity. Once their interest was 
drawn towards another Order, they had little further concern for the well- 
being of the house with which they had previously been involved. In 
consequence, Holy Trinity fought a long battle for its own revenues in 
Walthamstow; the nuns of Flamstead were kept under tight control to 
prevent their numbers growing too large for their meagre endowments 
(there was no question of making any substantial addition to their resources), 
and a project to endow the Cistercian abbey of Cumhyr with land for a 
daughter house on the family’s Welsh estates was grossly underfinanced, 
and ended in a humiliating retraction.2 Comparatively few baronial families 
have left detailed records from the twelfth and early thirteenth centuries, to 
show whether this pattern of temporary enthusiasm for the various Orders 
then emerging was widespread. New religious orders were coming to the 
fore in virtually each succeeding generation, and the Tony family are un- 
likely to have been unique in their instability as patrons. Conches was 
probably by no means the only Norman abbey to suffer in consequence, 
although English houses, such as Holy Trinity, were in a more favourable 
position if forced to defend their endowments by litigation. 

Already in Henry II's reign it was apparent to the monks of Conches that 
their former patrons had abandoned any sense of obligation towards them. 
Accordingly, they submitted to the arbitration of Richard of Dover, arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, in negotiations with the canons of Holy Trinity for 
recovery of their endowments. Armed with their more recent charters 
concerning Walthamstow, the canons would only admit the monks’ entitle- 
ment to two-thirds of the demesne tithe, which the monks surrendered to 


IR. W. Southern, Western Society and the Church in the Middle Ages (1970), pp. 
232, 248; The Beauchamp Cartulary, ed. Emma Mason (Pipe Roll Soc., new ser., 
forthcoming), No. 370. 

2 Beauchamp Cartulary, Nos. 367, 370, 382-3. 
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Holy Trinity in 1174-5 in return for an annual payment of 25s. This settle- 
ment antedates by twenty years what was previously thought to be the 
earliest example of a Norman abbey’s leasing its English revenues in return 
for an annual payment. This precocity was due to Conches’ having been 
deprived of its rights by its own patrons, whereas religious houses were 
normally reluctant to change the provisions laid down by their benefactors 
as part of a mutual compact whereby income was granted in return for the 
spiritual services of the monks. 

Conches’ misfortunes showed a foretaste of what was doubtless in store 
for other Norman houses as they gradually lost the support of their former 
benefactors. Following the loss of Normandy by the English crown in 1204, 
the danger of this was likely to be accelerated. Continental houses could 
continue to defend their endowments in ecclesiastical courts in England, 
but patrons who increasingly felt themselves to be English would be less 
likely to warrant their claims. Cash revenues were inevitably more difficult 
to retain than landed property. Where estates were concerned, it was 
generally worth while to fight a prolonged battle in the courts, and continued 
physical possession could be ensured by the establishment of a dependant 
cell. Conches, for example, retained until 1448 the lands which the Tony 
family had granted it at Wotton Wawen (Warwicks.), although the depend- 
ant priory there, like those of other Norman houses, developed a distressing 
urge to assert its independence.* 

The administration of scattered cash revenues was a different matter, 
since the sum total might be outweighed by the trouble and expense of 
collection. Tithe income had to be collected and transmitted by a trust- 
worthy agent, and could only be obtained at all if effective local pressure 
was put on the parishioners. Where the lord of the manor ‘himself lost 
interest, and there was no local daughter house to assert moral authority, 
collection might be impossible, however good the case in law. This prob- 
lem of cost-effectiveness was magnified by the Anglo-French war of 1242-3, 
and Conches for one decided to cut its losses. In 1243, the abbot quit- 
claimed to the canons of Holy Trinity, for 22 marks sterling, the 25s. annual 
rent which they previously paid for the tithes of Walthamstow church. 
Since the canons were unable to collect their own revenues in Walthamstow 
as a result of local resistance, at least down to 1206, it is problematic whether 
Conches had even been receiving its pension regularly. Also in 1243, the 
abbot granted to Richard de Tony the remaining tithes which the abbey held 
in Flamstead, together with those in Kirtling. Richard, a direct descendant 
of Conches’ former patrons, was treasurer of Anjou, a dealer in the revenues 
of vacant churches, and also rector of Flamstead, an unusual combination 
of family connections and professional contacts which enabled him to sum 


1Some families hedged their bets by continuing to patronize the older Orders 
alongside the new ones (Register of Bishop Godfrey Giffard, ed. J. W. Willis Bund 
(Worcs. Hist. Soc., xv, 1898-1902), ii. 7-9). P.R.O., E 40/A. 13850, pt. ii, No. 6; 
Matthew, p. 98. 

? Matthew, pp. 49, 138-9. 
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up the local situation and take advantage of it in a way few others could have 
done! 

Many Norman houses shared the problems facing Conches over its cash 
revenues in England. The difficulties which existed from the beginning in 
the collection of such sums were compounded as former patrons acquired 
new loyalties. Administration grew more complex after 1204, when the 
Channel became a political boundary as well as a geographical inconvenience, 
and the repeated outbreak of hostilities between England and France in the 
thirteenth century proved a decisive reason for drastic reappraisal of such 
diminishing assets. 

EMMA Mason 


The Surrender of King John of Scotland to 
Edward I in 1296: Some New Evidence 


I 


THE REMOVAL of John Balliol from the Scottish throne by Edward I in 
1296 was very important for both Scotland and England, but the details of 
what happened are obscured by gaps and contradictions in the sources.2 
To find two new texts in the unprinted chronicle of Hailes abbey, in the 
British Library,3 is unsettling as well as unexpected, because it shows how 
much allowance we have to make for lost evidence. 'l'he first text gives 
terms of agreement (la forme de pes)* between Edward and Balliol. Until 
now there has been no question of ‘terms’ given to Balliol, but only of 
unconditional submission. No document hitherto threw any light on the 
prospects open to Balliol after the defeat of the Scots at Dunbar on 27 April 
1296, though chronicles mentioned 'negotiations and discussions which 


1 P.R.O., E 40/A. 13850, pt. iii, No. 7; Curia Regis Rolls, iv. 69-70; Beauchamp 
Cartulary, No. 371; Matthew Paris, Chronica Majora, ed. H. R. Luard (Rolls Ser., 
7 vols., 1872-84), v. 298; Rotuli Roberti Grosseteste, ed. F. N. Davis (Canterbury and 
York Soc., x, 1913), p. 276. 

?'The authors are grateful to a number of friends for help and criticism, and 
especially to Professors C. N. L. Brooke, C. R. Cheney, and A. A. M. Duncan, 
Dr. Ian Short, Dr. A. J. Taylor and Mr. John Taylor. None of them, of course, 
are responsible for the views expressed here. Mr. R. G. Livens has most kindly 
drawn the sketch-map. 

They were found by Margaret Blount when preparing her edition of the Hailes 
Chronicle, British Library, Cotton MS. Cleopatra D. iii fos. 3-59 (unpublished 
Manchester M.A. thesis, 1974). A note on the chronicle is given at the end of this 
article. 

All MSS. cited in this article are in the British Library unless otherwise described. 

^'Forme' (French) and ‘forma’ (Latin) are regularly used in official texts, to 
describe diplomatic agreements. 
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seemed rather pointless if no terms were being offered.! The other text gives 
a brief note of the movements and actions of the two parties early in July 
1296, at a point where historians have been mystified by Balliol’s movements. 
If he really did what the traditionally known sources suggest, and submitted 
on 2 July at Kincardine, renounced his French alliance on 7 July at Straca- 
thro, and gave up his throne on ro July at Brechin, and also at Montrose on 
or after 8 July, there is certainly ground for wonder at his wanderings. 'Too 
much must not be expected from the recovery of a mere 400 words of evi- 
dence, but at least they provide the occasion for a fresh consideration of the 
episode, and this at least is certain, that we have here the traces of an offer 
made to Balliol which was startlingly different from the fate which in fact 
befell him. 

The texts (which are in Anglo-Norman) are printed at the end of this 
article, but for our discussion it will be convenient to have an English trans- 
lation of them, and of the Latin words of the chronicler which introduce 
them. The rubrics (perhaps taken by the chronicler from his source, rather 
than invented)? are also in Latin; we may remark that rubrics are rare in this 
chronicle save when documents are quoted. 


[Introductory Words] 


On the defeat of the Scottish army, [the English] easily took the castle of Dunbar, 
with those who were in it; and there they found much food and other things needful 
for the king of England’s army. Hearing this, the king of Scotland moved away to 
more distant parts with those who were with him, but he was closely pursued by 
the English. Shortly he surrendered to the peace of the king of England under 
the following terms, with those who had followed him. 


[Text 1] 
Terms of Peace between the Kings of England and Scotland 


The terms of peace between the king of England and the king of Scotland were 
these, that the king of Scotland, acting without constraint,? would enfeoff by 
charter the king of England and his heirs with the realm of Scotland, and all the 
appurtenances, with nothing held back. Further he would release and quitclaim 
to the king of England every kind of right or claim that he ever had in it,* to have 


1‘Post varios tractatus et multa colloquia’ (Chronicle of Guisborough, ed. H. 
Rothwell (Camden 3rd ser., Ixxxix, 1957), p. 280). Cf. N. Trivet, Annales, ed. 
T. Hog (1845), p. 348. 

2] atin rubrics to French texts are not uncommon in ‘office copies’ of records at 
this period, but we do not claim fully official status for our texts, so that this argu- 
ment cannot be pressed. 

J'T'he French here is equivalent to ligia potestas, i.e. unconstrained power, a term 
surviving in Scots law as liege poustie. See F. Pollock and F. W. Maitland, History 
of English Law (and edn., Cambridge, 1911), i. 298; J. Erskine, Principles of Law of 
Scotland (Edinburgh, 1911), pp. 83, 90, 587. 

4'The ordinary language of conveyancing is used : enfeoffment by charter followed 
by a separate quitclaim (otherwise called release). For a clear explanation see R. B. 
Pugh, Calendar of Antrobus Deeds (Wilts. Archaeol. and Nat. Hist. Soc., 1947), pp. 
XXXiv—XXIiX. 
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and hold to him and his heirs for ever. And in return for this gift, the king of 
England granted to him that he would be earl of a county in England, in the lands . 
that used to be his, or [lands] of their value. And of that would he be in heritage 
to him and his heirs for ever. And according to this agreement he delivered his 
son to the earl of Warenne as hostage on Thursday next after the feast of St. 
Swithun [5 July 1296], at Brechin, [and agreed that] on the next Saturday [7 July] 
he would have the charters made, and that on the next Sunday [8 July] he would 
give them to the king of England at Montrose, and would divest himself of the 
whole realm of Scotland, and of whatever had at any time belonged to him of that 
realm. Then he would go out of the realm of Scotland to England, to dwell there 
in the ways that used to be his, and would hunt in parks,2 and do what he wished 
for his solace and pleasure, until the king came to England, so that at the first 
parliament in England the agreement with him would be fulfilled. The earls and 
barons who were there guaranteed this on behalf of the king of England. 


[Text IT] 
How the King of Scotland Came to the King of England’s Peace 


Note that on Sunday after the translation of St. Thomas [8 July 1296] at 
Montrose on the Scottish sea,? the king of Scotland came to the peace and the will 
of the king of England, and divested himself of the whole realm of Scotland, and 
[placed himself] at the mercy of the king of England. Also John Comyn of 
Badenoch, the earl of Buchan, the earl of Mar, the bishop of Aberdeen, and 
[Alexander] Balliol came, on the same day and year, with the king of Scotland, and 
they all submitted to the will and the mercy of the king of England. The same 
Sunday the king of Scotland was committed to the bishop of Durham and the earl 
of Warenne for custody. An adjournment was made for the others mentioned, 
until the Tuesday following [zo July] to hear what the king of England would 
decide to do with them. On that day advice was given to the king of England by 
the earls and barons that he should have them all sent to England, and that they be 
kept in safe custody in various castles until he held Scotland in a secure manner, 
or until the next parliament in England. In this way were they all sent to England, 
and dispersed among various castles. 


At first sight, text I has an official look, and might be greeted as an actual 
agreement between Edward and Balliol, analogous to other undertakings 
given by Edward to rebellious Scotsmen in and after 1296. There is, for 
instance, that made with Bruce c. 1302, and a more general one made to 
rebels who might surrender in 1304.4 But closer study shows that this cannot 


1“Charters’ (plural) because both grant and quitclaim are referred to. 

2'This is curiously reminiscent of Bury Chronicle (The Chronicle of Bury St. 
Edmunds, ed. Antonia Gransden (1964)), p. 1 33: ‘the king of Scotland was put 
under open arrest; the area within twenty miles of the city of London was assigned 
to him for hunting and hawking’. 

3The ‘Scottish sea’ usually means the Firth of Forth, but Montrose is not on the 
Firth. Possibly the true reading is ‘across the Scottish sea’, i.e. north of the Forth 
from the English standpoint. 

4 Anglo-Scottish Relations 1174-1328, ed. E. L. G. Stones (1965), no. 32; Docu- 
ments and Records Illustrating the History of Scotland, ed. F. Palgrave (1837), pp. 
278-9. 
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be so. Promises should be in the future tense, not the conditional (“would 
enfeoff’, “would release’, ‘would be earl of a county"), and there are also 
awkward verbs in the preterite tense (‘delivered his son’, ‘guaranteed this’) 
in text I. On the other hand it must be very closely connected with a draft, 
or formal text of an authentic agreement, presumably issued, or to be issued, 
under seal. One can provisionally convert it into that form by making it 
read: “the terms of peace are thus, that the king of Scotland . . . will enfeoff 
... and further... he will release and quitclaim’, and so forth. We seem, 
therefore, to have here a report by someone writing later (not necessarily 
much later) who had either seen the written proposals, or knew exactly what 
they were. Unhappily this means that we cannot be sure that text I contains 
everything that was proposed in the original, or that parts of it werenot added 
by the reporter. For example, we cannot tell whether the original said that 
Balliol ‘will deliver his son as hostage’, or whether the reporter added the 
statement that Balliol ‘delivered’ him, in the past, as a piece of narrative 
ex post facto. As for text II, it might have been written, so far as its form goes, 
by anyone in close touch with events, but it seems very likely indeed that it 
came to Hailes abbey from the same source as text I and ought to be given as 
much credence. As we shall see, it is written from a totally different stand- 
point, when text I was quite obsolete, but text I must have become obsolete 
very soon. We may assume that any narrative additions made to supplement 
the original texts are unlikely to have been made at Hailes, for a chronicler 
writing in Latin would hardly! compose additional clauses in French to 
supplement documents quoted in French. On the other hand he might 
corrupt the original either by errors, as he certainly did here, or by omissions. 

We shall return to the question of a possible origin for our texts, but first 
we must consider their contents. How does the agreement given in text I 
differ from the actual treatment of Balliol, as known from the imperfect 
sources hitherto available? We have already mentioned what may now be 
called point one: that Balliol is not known to have received ‘terms’, embodied 
in a forma, as if he were, so to speak, a gentleman, if a gravely erring one who 
must lose his throne. He was in fact disgraced and humiliated; never did 
he receive any written promises, though he himself had to wallow in docu- 
mentary submissions. Second, text I provides for Balliol to grant Scotland 
to Edward and his heirs by charter, and to corroborate the grant by quit- 
claim. Edward would acquire Scotland, by grant from a man whose claim 
to its throne had been exhaustively proved in the unique legal process of the 
Great Cause of 1291—2.? In fact, of course, Edward assumed the rule of 
Scotland as overlord, treating it as a lapsed fief; a method perhaps more 
humiliating, in principle, to the Scots, though its effect may not have been 
very different. Third, Balliol is to receive ‘in return for this gift’ (a phrase of 
the utmost legal correctness, however odd in the political circumstances) 
an hereditary English earldom. In fact he received nothing of the sort, and 


1For a doubtful instance of this, however, see Cott. MS. Vespasian B. xi fo. 37. 
2Rymer, Foedera (Record edn.), 1. ii. 762-84 gives one version ; the complete corpus 
of texts is to appear in an edition by E. L. G. Stones and Grant G. Simpson. 
7 
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lapsed into an obscure life as a semi-captive. A rather different problem 
arises from the absence, in text I, of any demand that Balliol renounce his 
treaty of October 1295 with France, a treasonable agreement which Edward 
appears, in other sources, to have regarded with almost obsessive hatred. 
So astonishing a text can hardly be considered without first asking if it is 
a fabrication. On reflection, however, we realize that the only reason for 
suspecting it is that we have never thought it possible for Edward to have 
contemplated anything short of confiscation and disgrace for the rebellious 
Balliol. But it is well known that he made an offer to Llewellyn, prince of 
Wales, shortly before Llewellyn’s death in December 1282, which is strik- 
ingly similar. Llewellyn was to place Edward in seisin of Snowdonia, in 
return for lands in England and the title (apparently) of an earl.! At that 
point Llewellyn had fought two wars against Edward, and can scarcely 
have been in better odour with him than Balliol was in 1296. The resem- 
blance between text I and the offer to Llewellyn is, in fact, only one of many 
resemblances between Edward’s treatment of Wales and of Scotland which 
deserve to be fully examined. Nor does the text look like an invention, 
except for its political strangeness. There is nothing wrong with its style, 
and its technicalities are faultless. We cannot tell if it was more than a 
' paper scheme, but if we take literally the past tenses on which we have 
commented, Balliol did hand over his son, and the earls and barons did 
guarantee the terms. It seems therefore that either Balliol or Edward with- 
drew ata very late stage. The proposals for Wales in 1282 had fallen through 
because Llewellyn and his advisers proudly rejected them.? It seems 
unlikely that Balliol himself did likewise, because (as he himself pointed 
out in 1298)3 he had been completely unhappy as king in Scotland. It is 
possible that the magnates in Scotland who had urged on the Franco- 
Scottish treaty, and resistance to England, were now able to frustrate, in 
some manner, the completion of the agreement, feeling that it was better for 
Scotland to be conquered, than to have its crown tamely surrendered to 
Edward by charter. We cannot tell. It seems more likely that Edward, who 
was impulsive enough to throw his daughter’s coronet in the fire at the time 
of her wedding,‘ or in a graver matter, abruptly to abandon all support of 
his great abbey at Vale Royal,> may have taken a sudden dislike to his first 
plan. The result appears in text II, where Balliol is now surrendering to 
Edward’s mercy (the usual term for unconditional submission) and where 
he and his fellows seem destined for a gloomy future in sundry English 
castles. This was the reality that followed the abandonment of text I. It is 


1 Registrum Epistolarum J. Peckham (Rolls ser., 1892-5), ii. 4673 cf. F. M. Powicke, 
The Thirteenth Century (2nd edn., Oxford, 1962), p. 426. 

2Powicke, p. 426. 

3 Anglo-Scottish Relations, no. 27. 

4Hilda Johnstone, in Essays presented io T. F. Tout, ed. A. G. Little and F. M. 
Powicke (Manchester, 1925), p. 171. 

5R. A. Brown, H. M. Colvin and A.J. Taylor, The King’s Works, i (1963), 
p. 252. 
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probably futile to seek for possible reasons why Edward may thus have 
changed his mind. 


II 


Setting aside the might-have-beens in this affair, can our texts help us 
now to clarify the obscurities of what really did happen at Balliol's surrender ? 
By great good fortune we have a detailed itinerary of Edward's movements 
during the Scottish campaign of 1296, written in French, by someone who 
was with him.? Its textual history deserves fuller study, but it seems to have 
been preserved because it attracted interest in the reign of Richard II, and 
was copied into a manuscript containing, inter alia, the Modus Tenendt 
Parliamentum.? Now Balliol was told, in text I, to go to Montrose on 8 July 
1296 (henceforth we shall omit the year when 1296 is meant). Since the 
royal itinerary says that Edward reached Montrose on 7 July and stayed 
there on 8, 9 and xo July, and that Balliol came to him there, it seems that 
Balliol, in this respect at least, followed the plan of text I. The itinerary 
and text II may be placed side by side in their description of what next 
happened: 


Text II [8 July] Itinerary [8, 9 or ro July]? 


‘At Montrose... the king of Scotland ‘There came [to Montrose] king John 
came to the peace and the will of the of Scotland to [the king's] mercy, 
king of England, and divested himself ^ and rendered to him freely (quitement) 
of the whole realm of Scotland, and the realm of Scotland, as one who 
[placed himself] at the mercy of the had forfeited it.’ 


king of England.’ 

It will be seen that these two sources, both contemporary, and uncontamin- 
ated by the elaborate notarial records on which reliance is usually placed, 
agree in making Balliol surrender his throne at Montrose, and that the itiner- 
ary does not actually conflict with text II over the date 8 July, though it is 
less specific. 


1 It is just possible that Edward did not know the precise terms of the Franco- 
Scottish treaty of Oct. 1295 until the English found an exemplar in Edinburgh 
castle in June 1296 (Instrumenta Publica (Bannatyne Club, Edinburgh, 1834), p. 
44). He may have left Edinburgh for the North before it was found, and not yet have 
heard the terms when text I was drafted. Though he doubtless knew that the treaty 
existed, its details might then have infuriated him. But there are obvious improba- 
bilities in this supposition. 

2Printed in Itinerary of Edward I, ed. H. Gough (Paisley, 1900), ii. 279 ff., and 
elsewhere. A version in medieval English is printed, with introduction, by N. H. 
Nicolas in Archaeologta, xxi (1827), 478—98. 

3Cott. MS. Nero D. vi fo. 93v, from which seem to be derived Cott. MS. Domitian 
A. xviii fo. 33, and Bibliothéque Nationale, MS. Lat. 6049 fo. 30v. These are of the 
French version; MSS. of the English translation are more numerous. Cf. M.V. 
Clarke, Medieval Representation and Consent (1936), pp. 348 ff.; John Taylor, 
‘Manuscripts of the Modus Tenendi Parliamentum’, Eng. Hist. Rev., Ixxxiii (1968), 
673-88; and N. Pronay and J. Taylor, “The use of the Modus tenendi parliamentum 
in the middle ages’ (ante, xlvii (1974), 11-23). 

4 Itinerary of Edward I, ii. 281. 
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The chronicle evidence is that Balliol appeared before Edward in Mon- 
trose castle with a white wand in his hand, resigned all his right in the realm 
of Scotland ‘cum fusto et baculo"! (with stave and rod), and was stripped of 
all royal insignia. Bracton uses the phrase “per fustum et baculum’ to 
describe what were obviously the common symbols for livery of seisin.? 
Whether the white wand had the same significance is not clear. Dr. Grant 
Simpson has shown that the name 'toom tabard' (empty coat) was not 
applied to John during his reign, as a comment on his character, but was a 
description of him as stripped of his heraldic coat-of-arms after this 
ceremonial deposition.? 

Edward went on to Aberdeen and completed his grand tour of Scotland 
before returning in triumph to England. At some point in July, Balliol was 
escorted from Montrose to London by Edward’s young nephews Thomas 
and Henry of Lancaster, and thereafter he lived at the Tower, at Hertford, 
and in other unspecified places. He was able to enjoy the hunting, if nothing 
else, which he had been promised in text I.° His fate after that does not 
concern us here. But we are left with some well-known documents which 
apparently do not fit the geography and the time-table that we have given; 
and it is these which are responsible for the impression of aimless wandering 
by Balliol, to which we have referred. ‘They are: 

(i) A Great Seal letter by Balliol, surviving in a sealed original, dated at 
Kincardine-in-Mearns® on 2 July 1296, consisting of a submission by 
Balliol to Edward, and a resignation of the realm of Scotland. Since this is 


17. de Fordun, Chronica Gentis Scotorum, ed. W. F. Skene (Edinburgh, 1871-2), 
i. 327. 
` 2H. de Bracton, De Legibus, ed. S. E. Thorne, ii (1968), p. 125. We owe this 
reference to Professor Cheney. It seems possible that the phrase meant in practice 
‘stave or rod’, so that Balliol may have had a hand free for a wand as well! In Scottish 
conveyances the phrase was associated with surrenders; the Court of Session declared 
in 1708 that staff and baton were essential for a valid surrender (W. Ross, Lectures 
on Law of Scotland (Edinburgh, 1792), ii. 229). 

3G. G. Simpson, ‘Why was John Balliol called “Toom Tabard” ?’, Scott. Hist. 
Rev., xlvii (1968), 196-9. On such ceremonies of degradation see G. Neilson, “The 
submission of the Lord of the Isles to James I’, Scottish Antiquary, xv (1901), 
113-22. 

4Calendar of Documents relating to Scotland, ed. J. Bain (Edinburgh, 1881-8), ii, 
no. 1027 (pp. 264-5), and no. 1056. ‘Thomas and Henry (aged in 1296 about 19 and 
15) were sons of Edward I’s brother, Edmund, earl of Lancaster, who died in Gascony 
on 5 June 1296. ‘They were fetched from Mitford, Northumberland, to escort 
Balliol from Montrose and provided with horses and armour for the mission. For 
Edward to arrange this suggests that, however humiliating the submission at Mon- 
trose had been,-he wanted to treat Balliol thereafter with some respect. The details 
of Balliol’s life in England after July 1296 deserve fuller study, using the unprinted 
SOUICES. 

5]. Stevenson, Documents Illustrative of History of Scotland (Edinburgh, 1870), 
li. 121. Cf. the reference in Bury Chronicle, p. 133. 

6 Anglo-Scottish Relations, no. 24. The place is given merely as Kincardine, but it 
must be the former county town of Kincardineshire, marked now only by a ruined 
castle, and not one of the several existing Kincardines in Scotland. 
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an original, not one of those notarial documents whose details may be rather 
suspect,! it cannot be treated lightly. Yet tbe date 2 July is too early to fit 
any reasonable interpretation of text I, and it is curious that its text is given, 
in chronicles, as dated at Brechin on 10 July.? If this is right, Balliol may, 
for some reason, have gone nine miles from Montrose to Brechin on xo July 
to execute the document, but why is the original dated at Kincardine on 
2 July; there is no apparent reason why he should have been there? In any 
case, he had already resigned, at Montrose, on 8 July. The sketch-map 
below illustrates the whereabouts of the places mentioned in this article. 
(ii) The familiar renunciation of the French alliance by Balliol, drawn up 
by thé notary Andrew de Tange? in the apparently odd locality of the 
cemetery of Stracathro, on 7 July. Since Balliol was to be in Montrose next 
day, it seems strange that he should have gone to Stracathro from Brechin, 
where he probably was, to execute the renunciation in that unimportant 
place, and then (presumably) have taken it to Edward at Montrose on the 
morrow. 
(iii) The resignation by Balliol of his realm, notarially attested at Brechin 
on 10 July.4 The objections to this are explained under paragraph (1) above. 
There is no easy way out of these difficulties,? and since we are not fortu- 
nate enough to have a full itinerary of Balliol himself, we can only suggest ` 
that some of these documents may not mean precisely what they appear to 
mean. We may draw attention to the analogous difficulties arising from any 
literal interpretation of the notary Tange's statement that he was personally 
present? at all of the proceedings noted in his ‘Ragman Rolls’. The places 
mentioned are shown in the sketch-map, but the distances are measured by 
modern roads, not direct across country. On 6 July Tange is acting both 
at Arbroath and at Forfar, fifteen miles away, in what order we cannot tell. 
Next day he is at Farnell and at Montrose, so he has to cover either thirteen 
miles from Arbroath to Montrose, or eighteen from Forfar, as well as doing 
his work at Farnell. But on the same day, 7 July, he also ‚has to be at 
Stracathro, over twelve miles from Montrose.” It might have been done, 
in the long days of the northern summer, but is a notary likely to have 
ridden so hard across enemy country, or may we not rather believe that the 


1C. R. Cheney, Notaries Public in England in the 13th and 14th Centuries (Oxford, 
1972), pp. 130 ff.; E. L. G. Stones, ‘Records of the Great Cause’, Scott. Hist. Rev., 
xxxv (1956), 103 ff. Early in the 14th century there were Scottish allegations that 
Edward had had this document forged, using the captured seal of Balliol (Johannis 
de Fordun Scotichronicon, ed. W. Goodall (Edinburgh, 1759), ii. 218; cf. Palgrave’s 
Documents and Records, pp. cxix-cxx). 

2Chron. of Guisborough, pp. 280—1; 'Trivet, pp. 347-9. 

3Stevenson, ii. 60, repeated in various later exemplifications. 

4 Ibid., p. 61. 

5N. H. Nicolas deserves the credit for first discussing them (Archaeologia, xxi 
(1827), 478-98). 

6*Ego Andreas de Tange ... premissis omnibus et singulis ... diebus et locis 
prenotatis interfui eaque sic fieri vidi’ (Instrumenta Publica, p. 174). 

T'l'hese details are most easily seen in the summary in Bain's Cal. of Documents 
relating to Scotland, ii. 194. 
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EL.G Stones & R.G Liens, 1974 


Map to show places in eastern Scotland mentioned in the text. Dates not under- 

lined indicate Edward I’s arrival as in itinerary. Dates underlined indicate 

presence of Balliol as alleged or inferred in various documents. The dotted line 

shows Edward’s route northwards. There is not enough undoubted evidence to 
show Balliol’s journeys in this way. 
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dates and places have some other meaning ? In English royal itineraries, of 
course, the problem is familiar.! On the whole we prefer to discount the 
evidence that Balliol darted from place to place in order to execute docu- 
ments, and to believe that he followed the simpler movement orders laid 
down in texts I and II. It is probable that the notarial texts which have 
caused much of the difficulty are not quite contemporary, and may thus be 
unreliable in details of date and place.2 


III 


A word must be said in conclusion about the possible source of what we 
have called the ‘report’ which underlies text I. One naturally thinks of the 
“news-letters’ which circulated so freely, as is well known, during the 
campaigns of the Hundred Years War. One such is the letter of the Black 
Prince describing the battle of Najera in 1367. These documents were used 
by chroniclers, and might even find their way into ecclesiastical registers.3 
They have attracted less notice among historians of earlier periods than this, 
but in fact they occur in fair numbers in English chronicles of the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries.* Now Edward’s Scottish campaign of 1296 was 
certainly an affair which interested contemporary Englishmen. The poems 
written about it, such as the cruel diatribe against Balliol5 which jests about 
his deposition, in words which allude to the actual ceremony: 


‘His tipet is tipped, 
His tabard is toom’, 
can have been written only for a public which had an interest in the very. 


details of the story. Such crude works were perhaps written for the troops,$ 
but there was a better educated public which had to be catered for. We have 


IE.g. H. Maxwell-Lyte, Historical Notes on Great Seal of England (1926), pp. 
251 ff.; cf. A. A. M. Duncan’s remarks in Scott. Hist. Rev., xxxii (1953), 14-15. 

2Cf. Stones, ‘Records of Great Cause’, pp. 94-6, and the reference to a non-ex- 
istent parliament of 1295 by Andrew de Tange, disclosed by H. G. Richardson and 
G. Sayles in Scott. Hist. Rev., xxv (1928), 306 n. 3, 309 n. 10. In his ‘Great Roll’, 
‘Tange even falsifies an indiction given by his source, in order to fit a wrong date 
(see the forthcoming work mentioned above, p. 97, n. 2). Items (ii) and (iii) in the 
text above were in existence by June 1298, for they are cited in Bain’s Cal. of 
Documents relating to Scotland, ii, no. 990, of that date. 

3See Anonimalle Chronicle, ed. V. H. Galbraith (Manchester, 1927), pp. x, 171; 
Registrum J. de Trillek (Canterbury and York Soc., viii, 1912), p. 242. A list of some 
30 such letters between 1339 and 1371 can quickly be made, even from printed 
sources. 

4We are greatly indebted to Professor Cheney for drawing our attention to these. 
See, for example, the description of the battle of Las Navas de Tolosa (1212) in 
Annales Monastict (Rolls ser., 1884-9), ii. 271-3; and for a text in French, the 
description of the battle of Maes Madog (1295) pointed out by Dr. M. R. Prestwich 
(War, Politics, and Finance under Edward I (1973), p. 108). 

SChronicle of Langtoft, ed. T. Wright (Rolls ser., 1866-8), ii.255—9. 

$R. M. Wilson, The Lost Literature of Medieval England (1952), pp. 206 fl. 
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noticed the detailed itinerary, written in French, for wider circulation than 
Latin would have, and also in a manner which by no means underplays its 
interest. For example it concludes the military part of the narrative with 
the words ‘and [Edward] conquered the realm of Scotland and explored 
[sercha] it in twenty-one weeks and no more’.! ‘That is not a mere statement 
of fact, but a boast of achievement. So remarkable a campaign may have 
attracted a reporter of its negotiations, as well as of 1ts movements. It would 
be very rash to assume that the same man wrote both the itinerary and our 
texts, but they may both arise from the same kind of interest, south of the 
border, in the rapid changes of fortune to the north. It is not too much to 
hope that the present discovery, which now reopens the whole case, may 
lead to the discovery or recognition of more such documents. 


E. L. G. STONES 
MARGARET N. BLOUNT 


British Library, Cotton MS. Cleopatra D. tt fo. 51v 
[1] 
Forma Pacis inter Regem Anglie et Scocie? 


La forme de pes parentre le rey de Engleterre e le roy de Escoce fu tele que le 
rey de Escoce en son lege poer? feffereit par chartre le rey de Engleterre e ses heirs 
du reaume de Escoce ovesque totes les portenances sanz ren retener. E estre ceo 
relerreit^ il e quiteclamereit au rei de Engleterre tote manere [de?] droit ou de 
cleime que unkes en aveit a aver e tener a ly e a ces? heirs a tuz jurs. E pur cel 
don li graunta li rei Dengleterre ke il serreit conte de un cunte en Engleterre en 
les terres que sowes soleint estre ou de la value. E de ceo serreit il en herite® a ly 
eaces heirs atuz jurs. E solom cest covenant livra il son fiz al conte de Garenne 
e? (sic) ostage le jeodi [i.e. 5 July 1296] prochein apres la feste seint Suithun a 
Brekin que il le? samedi [7 July] apres prochein freit? fere les chartes e que le 
dimaynel® ensiwant [8 July] les rendreit il au rei de Engleterre au Monros et se 
demettereit de tut le reaume de Escoce e de quant que a ly onkes apendeit de 
cel reaume. E pus irreit il hors du reaume de Escoce en Engleterre pur sojurner 
en maners que Soleint estre seons, e correit!! en parcs e freit sa volente cum pur 
solacer e dedure jekes a la venue le rei de Engleterre, issint que au premer parlement 


Gough, ii. 282. The Bury Chronicle, pp. 132-3, also comments tn this vein, but 
there is no other evidence that the chronicler may have seen the itinerary. 

2Rubric in red. The clerk should have written ‘inter reges' or ‘inter regem 
Anglie et regem Scocie’. 

3On this phrase see above, p. 95, n. 3. 

5 Conditional of ‘relaire’ = ‘to release’. 

5'Ces' for ‘ses’ is common in Anglo-Norman. 

6*Herite' is here a noun = ‘heritance’. 

TRead ‘a ostage’? 

8 It is tempting to assume corruption here, but if we assume loose syntax we can 
understand ‘que’ as ‘[par covenant] que’. 

9‘Freit’ for ‘fereit’ is common in Anglo-Norman. 

10 Dimayne’ is a not uncommon variant of ‘dimanche’. 

11 Modern French (infinitive) ‘courre’ = ‘to hunt’. 
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en Engleterre! li serreit le covenant parfurni. E ceo meynpristrent les countes e 
les barons que ileke furent depar le rei de Engleterre. 


[11] 
Qualiter Rex Scocie Ventt ad Pacem? 


-Fet asaver que le dimanche prochein apres la translacion seint ‘Thomas [8 July 
2296] a Monros sur la mer de Escoce? vint le rey de Escoce a la pes ea la volente le 
rei de Engleterre, e se demist de tot le reaume de Escoce e [se mist ?]* en la mercy 
lerei de Engleterre. E ausint sire Johan Comyn de Badenogh, le conte de Bouzhan, 
le conte de Mar, le eveske de Aberden, sire Aleyn (sic) de Bailol? vindrent meyme 
le jur e mesme le an oveske le roy de Escoce e se mistrent tuz a la volente le roy 
de Engleterre e en sa mercy. E mesme le dymeine avaunt nome le rei de Escoce 
fu baile a la eveske (sic) de Durhem e au conte de Garenne a garder. E jur fu done 
a les autres avaunt nomes jekes le mardi prochein ensiwant [ro July 1296] pur oir 
comment le roy de Engleterre tailereit6 sa volente de eus. A queu jur conseil fu 
done au rei de Engleterre par les contes e barons ke il les feit tuz enveer en Engle- 
terre e que eus fussent en bone garde en divers chasteus jekes il ust la terre de 
Escoce ben ferme ou jekes al prochein parlement en Engleterre. E en ceste manere 
sunt eus touz en Engleterre enveies e par divers chasteus desparpiles.? 


Note on the Hailes Chronicle (Cotton MS. Cleopatra D. tt fos. 3-590). 


'The chronicle, and the brief annals which follow it on fos. 60—73, are the only 
items associated with Hailes in the miscellaneous collection which makes up 
Cleopatra D. iii. The chronicle is evidently a fair copy, written in four hands of 
the late 13th and early 14th centuries. The early pages carry some rather clumsy 
decoration, and royal genealogies are drawn at several points. The period covered 
is from Brutus to A.D. 1314. From 1099 the entries are annalistic in form. Up to 
this point, the text is drawn almost entirely from Henry of Huntingdon, Geoffrey 
of Monmouth, and the Gesta Regum of William of Malmesbury. After 1099 Henry 
of Huntingdon is still used to 1147, and combined with material from the 13th- 
century annals of the neighbouring abbey of Winchcombe (Cotton MS. Faustina 
B. i fos. 12—29v) and from a hypothetical lost MS. which seems to have lain behind 
the annals of Stanley in Wiltshire (Bodl. Libr., MS. Digby rr fos. 149-87),8 and 
was probably also one of the sources of the Waverley annals (Cotton MS. Vespasian 
A. xvi).? The influence of the Tewkesbury annals!° can be traced, coming at first 


1The next English parliament was that of 3 Nov. 1296. 

2Rubric in red, 

3See above, p. 96, n. 3. 

4No gap here in MS., but a verb is necessary. 

5‘Alan’ de Balliol must be wrong, since he died before his brother John. The person 
meant must be Alexander de Balliol (see his life in Dict. Nat. Biog.). 

6“T sillier’ = ‘to fashion’, used metaphorically. 

T‘Desparpeiller’ = ‘to disperse’. 

8Printed for the years 1202-70 by R. Howlett in Chronicles of Stephen, Henry II, 
and Richard I (Rolls ser., 1884-9), ii. 506-58. 

9 Annales Monastict, ii. 129-411. 

10Cott. MS. Cleopatra A. vii; Annales Monastici, i. 43—180. 
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through the medium of the Winchcombe MS. to its end in 1232, and continuing 
thereafter to the end of the Tewkesbury MS. in 1263. Parallels also occur with 
the Worcester annals! between 1301 and 1307, and briefly with the Flores 
Histortarum in 1301. 

From 1244 onwards the Hailes chronicle appears to be in great part original. 
Considerable attention is paid to Welsh and Scottish affairs. No sources of 
information are acknowledged by the compiler, but the fact that Hailes was a 
foundation of Richard earl of Cornwall, and continued to enjoy the patronage of 
the royal family throughout the later 13th century suggests one possible channel 
of communication. 

The compiler does not habitually incorporate documents in his text. The 
account of the 'Award of Norham' circulated? to all English monastic houses for 
incorporation in their records, is reproduced in the annal for 1292, and Balliol’s 
renunciation of his allegiance in that for 1296.3 A spurious letter of Boniface VIII 
to Philip IV of France is quoted, via the Worcester annals, s.a. 1302.4 The only 
other documents reproduced are those under discussion here. 


A Fourteenth- Century History of Anglo-Scottish 
Relations in a Spanish Manuscript 


SINCE THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY various historians have studied the 
historical and pseudo-historical arguments which in 1291 and the years 
thereafter Edward I’s clerks advanced as evidence of Scotland’s immemorial 
subjection to English dominion—‘against all claims of usurping Popes, or 
ingrate perfidious, rebellious kings of Scotland’, as William Prynne regarded 
them, ‘a most memorable irrefragable Record’ :6 a verdict which is still in 
part justified.’ Less attention, though, has been accorded to the fact that, 
as the Anglo-Scottish struggle moved into the fourteenth century, the Scots 


1Cott. MS. Caligula A. x; Annales Monastici, iv. 355-564. 

2E.g. Bury Chronicle, pp. 100-3. 

3 Anglo-Scottish Relations, no. 23, less the notarial trappings. 

The parody of ‘Ausculta fili’; text in Annales Monastici, iv. 55 3-4. Cf. R. W. and 
A. J. Carlyle, A History of Medieval Political Theory in the West (1903-36), v. 387. 

SI am most grateful to Professor Antonio García y Garcia for providing me with 
a photograph of this document and to Dr. Manuel Nieto Cumplido, canon archivist 
of Córdoba Cathedral, for permission to publish it. With Dr. Francisco Cantelar 
Rodríguez, Professor García and Dr. Nieto are preparing a catalogue of the manu- 
scripts of the Biblioteca de la Mezquita. Mr. J. A. Crook and Mr. A. G. Lee very 
kindly helped with the deciphering of the manuscript, and Professors G. W. S. 
Barrow and E. L. G. Stones gave generously of their time in commenting on an 
earlier draft of what follows. None of them is responsible for such errors as may 
remain. 

SW. Prynne, The History of King John, King Henry III and the Most Illustrious 
King Edward the I (London, 1670), p. 487. 

7See F. M. Powicke, The Thirteenth Century (Oxford, 1953), pp. 602-6; E. L. G. 
Stones, “Ihe records of the “Great Cause” of 1291-2’, Scott. Hist. Rev., xxxv 
(1956), 89-109; Stones, “The appeal to history in Anglo-Scottish relations between 
1291 and 1401’, Archives, ix (1969-70), 11-12, 80-3. 
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too equipped themselves with a suitably slanted version of their relationship 
with England since Brutus's kingdom had been divided up between his 
three sons in the Second Book of Geoffrey of Monmouth.! While much has 
been written of the elaboration of the English case and of the contribution 
of John of Caen and Andrew de Tange to its development? the nature of 
the Scottish response is less well known. Apart from the dossier presented at 
the papal curia in 1301 by the Scots proctor, Master Baldred Bisset—which 
in turn stung Edward I’s research department into even greater activity— 
there is nothing in print. So the document published below from a Córdoba 
manuscript adds an important new chapter to the history of the war of words, 
as well as fulfilling to some extent a hope expressed by Professor Stones in 
1965.4 

MS. 40 of the Biblioteca de la Mezquita, Córdoba, is a jurist’s book of the 
first half of the fourteenth century, the last few folios of which (fos. 184r- 
194v) contain copies of diplomatic correspondence involving Alfonso XI 
of Castile and the papacy between the years 1342 and 1350. The name which 
occurs most frequently in this part of the manuscript is that of one of 
Alfonso’s agents at Avignon, Pedro de Casis, ‘bachalarius in decretis’. Of 
the sixty-six letters relating to the appointment of royal clerics to Castilian 
benefices almost half concern Pedro, and it was evidently for him (rather 
than by him, as a number of different hands are distinguishable) that this 
record was kept.5 After his appointment to the see of Coria in 1348 the 
manuscript seems to have passed into the possession of another of the 
Castilian clerks at Avignon. Pedro used it partly to record personal and 


1 Geoffrey of Monmouth, Historia Regum Brittaniae, u.i. The Brutus legend was 
first mentioned in this context by the abbot of Faversham in 1291: Documents and 
Records Illustrating the History of Scotland, ed. F. Palgrave (1837), pp. 92-3. But 
the distorted English version of Geoffrey was not brought into the English argument 
until 1301: Stones, “The appeal’, pp. 19-20. 

2Stones, ‘The records’, pp. 92 ff. For John of Caen, see C. R. Cheney, Notartes 
Public in England in the 13th and 14th Centuries (Oxford, 1972), pp. 145 ff. 

3The text of Bisset’s dossier cited hereafter is that printed in Chronicles of the 
Picts, Chronicles of the Scots, ed. W. F. Skene (Edinburgh, 1867), pp. 232-71 
(Instructiones), pp. 271—84 (Processus). For an English rejoinder, prepared for Edward 
I, see the report printed in Anglo-Scottish Relations 1174-1328, ed. E. L. G. Stones 

(1965), pp. 220-35. Cf. G. W. S. Barrow, Robert Bruce and the Community of the 
Realm of Scotland (1965), pp. 166-8. 

4‘a thorough search of foreign archives is unlikely to prove vain’: Anglo-Scottish 
Relations, p. xxxiii. 

5For traces of Pedro's diplomatic activity at the curia during the 13408 see L. 
Serrano, ‘Alfonso XI y el Pape Clemente VI durante el cerco de Algeciras’, Escuela 
espanola de arqueologia € historia en Roma, iii (1915), 1-35, at p. 8; Le suppliche di 
Clemente VI, ed. T. Gasparrini Leporace, i (Regesta Chartarum Italiae, xxxii, Rome, 
1948), p. 236. 

6On fo. 199vb is a list of cardinals which can be dated 1361-2. It seems that Pedro 
de Casis was translated to the see of León in c. 1354 (C. Eubel, Hierarchia Catholica 
Medii Aevi (Münster, 1913-23), i. 178; cf. M. Risco, Espafia Sagrada, xxxvi 
(Madrid, 1787), pp. 28-9). MS. 40 will be described in the forthcoming catalogue of 
the Mezquita MSS. How and when it came to Córdoba is another question. 
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business letters sent and received, and partly (it would appear) as a formulary 
for the guidance of others! 

The first 183 folios of the manuscript thus employed as a notebook are 
written in a single hand and contain parts of the Consilia, Quaestiones et 
Allegationes of the contemporary jurist Oldradus da Ponte,” interspersed 
with a small number of miscellaneous documents of historical interest. 
These last include a couple of sermons of Archbishop Pierre Roger of Rouen 
(later Pope Clement VI),3 and, for English history, one familiar piece which 
may have merited attention on account of the principles of general ecclesias- 
tical concern which it enshrines,* and another, the document printed below, 
the interest of which to the compiler must remain a matter of conjécture.5 

What the document records are the historical arguments in favour of 
Scottish independence which were advanced during the course of negotia- 
tions with the English apud Bamburgen’ in the presence of French and 
papal representatives. It is undated but in all probability belongs to the 
period March-April 1321 when English agents are known to have been 
treating with Robert Bruce’s emissaries at Bamburgh in precisely these cir- 
cumstances, and, what is more, to have been furnished with the documentary 
‘proof’ of English superiority.6 What we have here is the Scottish response. 

Midway between Bannockburn and the treaty of Northampton, this was 
a troubled period for Edward II, and the English king’s domestic difficulties 
made it a propitious moment for Robert Bruce. In this, the year after the 
Declaration of Arbroath,’ as the papacy edged gradually towards recognition 


1 Various of the letters lack the name of the sender or of the addressee, or a date. 

2See E. Will, Die Gutachten des Oldradus de Ponte zum Prozess Heinrichs VII. 
gegen Robert von Neapel (Abhandlungen z. mittleren u. neueren Geschichte, Ixv, 
Berlin-Leipzig, 1917), pp. 3-20. 

3Nos. 61 and 75 aslisted in G. Mollat, ‘L’oeuvre oratoire de Clément VI’, Archives 
d’hist. doctrinale et litt. du M.A., iti (1928), 239-74. They are concerned with the 
projected Anglo-French crusade of 1332-3. See E. Déprez, Les preliminaires de la 
Guerre de Cent Ans (1328-42) (Paris, 1902), pp. 85-6; J. E. Wrigley, ‘Clement VI 
before his pontificate: the early life of Pierre Roger, 1290/1-1342’, Catholic 
Hist. Rev., lvi (1970-1), 433-73, at 458-9; Diana Wood, “The sermon literature of 
Pope Clement VI’, Studies in Church History, xi (1974), 163-72. 

4King John’s charter guaranteeing free episcopal elections, derived from Gregory 
IX’s confirmation in Jan. 1228 of that of Innocent III of March 1215 (Potthast, 
Regesta pontificum Romanorum, 8104). On fos. 187vb-188rb (in the ‘notebook’ 
section, that is) is the text of Edward III's protest against papal provision of foreign 
clerks to English benefices in 1343 (Rymer, Foedera (Record edn.), 11. ii. 1233-4). 

*Unless he was a collector of evidences of the perfidy of the English. For an 
account of Anglo-Castilian diplomatic relations at this period see P. E. Russell, The 
English Intervention in Spain and Portugal in the Time of Edward III and Richard II 
(Oxford, 1955), pp. 6-9. It may be relevant that the Scottish document follows 
immediately upon Pierre Roger’s sermon (Mollat, ubi supra, no. 61). 

6 Foedera, 11. i. 441-50; Anglo-Scottish Relations, pp. 292ff. 

7]. R. S. Phillips, Aymer de Valence, Earl of Pembroke 1307-24 (Oxford, 1972), 
pp. 203-4; J. Fergusson, The Declaration of Arbroath (Edinburgh, 1970); A. A. M. 
Duncan, “The making of the Declaration of Arbroath’, in The Study of Medieval 
Records: Essays tn Honour of Kathleen Major, ed. D. A. Bullough and R. L. Storey 
(Oxford, 1971), pp. 174-88. 
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of an independent kingdom of Scotland, Bruce had no need of compromise, 
and one striking feature of the 1321 document, in comparison with Baldred 
Bisset's Processus twenty years earlier, is the absence of any suggestion that 
the kingdom of Scotland was directly subject to the Roman Church, which 
previously the Scots had asserted to be a consequence of the Donation of 
Constantine. Now they were strong enough to manage without it, and did,! 
with the result that the Bamburgh negotiations proved fruitless. In a 
letter of the following August to Pope John XXII, Edward II blamed the 
Scots for the breakdown.? The same letter mentions Edward's agent at the 
curia, Andreas Sapiti. Sapiti, it is to be noted, was kept well supplied with 
the documentary record of events throughout this period,? and it may even 
have been from him that the Castilian clerk acquired the Scottish document.4 

The document presented the scribe of MS. 40 with a whole succession of 
outlandish names with which he struggled valiantly.5 Still, even allowing 
for this and for the occasional carelessness of his transcription, what has 
survived poses a number of further problems of interpretation. For although 
its final sentences are addressed to the pope, the preceding account contains 
no prima facie indication of its having been composed for the purpose of 
persuading John XXII—or indeed anyone in particular. The balance of 


1 Cf. Chronicles of the Picts, p. 246; Barrow, Robert Bruce, p. 343. In July 1320 
John XXII urged Edward II to reach a settlement with Bruce, whom he described 
as ‘regentem regnum Scocie’: A. Theiner, Vetera monumenta Hibernorum et Scotorum 
historiam illustrantia (Rome, 1864), p. 209; G. Donaldson, “The pope’s reply to the 
Scottish barons in 1320!, Scott. Hist. Rev., xxix (1950), 119-20. 

2 Foedera, Il. i. 454. 

3 Ibid., p. 444; J. P. Kirsch, ‘Andreas Sapiti, englischer Prokurator an der Kurie 
im 14. Jahrhundert’, Hist. Jahrbuch, xiv (1893), 582-603; E. L. G. Stones, ‘An 
addition to the Rotuli Scottae’, Scott. Hist. Rev., xxix (1950), 23-51, at p. 46. 

4He may equally have acquired it from a Scottish agent at Avignon, or from an 
Englishman engaged in the Anglo-Castilian negotiations of the mid 13208 which 
are recorded in The War of Satni-Sardos (1323-5), ed P. Chaplais (Camden 3rd ser., 
Ixxxvii, 1954), esp. pp. 214-16. It is to be noted that no such document is listed in 
Stapledon’s Calendar of 1323: The Antient Kalendars and Inventories of the Treasury 
of His Majesty's Exchequer, ed. F. Palgrave (Record Comm., 1836), i. 127-37. That 
the Scottish case was discussed at the curia in relation to the Anglo-French dispute 
in the early 13408 is indicated by the English assertion in the course of negotiations 
in Nov. 1344 ‘quod regnum Scotiae est nobis subjectum et quod ex alio capite 
forsitan dominium immediatum erit nostrum' (Froissart, Oeuvres, ed. Kervyn de 
Lettenhove (Brussels, 1867—77), xviii. 244); which same source records a reference 
made to Innocent III's confirmation of King John’s charter, and to Edward III’s 
protest of 1343 (tbid., pp. 209, 210; above, p. 108 n, 4). That Spaniards were involved 
in the international diplomacy surrounding this issue is exemplified by the bishop of 
Astorga’s mission to England in the same month (E. Déprez, ‘La conférence 
d'Avignon (1344)', in Essays in Medieval History presented to T. F. Tout, ed. A. G. 
Little and F. M. Powicke (Manchester, 1925), pp. 301-20, at p. 319). But our 
document's location in MS. 40 seems to indicate that it was transcribed before 1342. 

5He balked at the genitive of Edgar Atheling (fo. 169va), and was stumped by Cnut 
and Edric (fo. 169rb). * 

6 See notes k, l, aq, at, in the edition below. But there is no substantial error in the 
transcription of the English royal document at fos. 17orb-171rb. 
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probabilities, then, is that what the Córdoba MS. relates is a copy of the text, 
or of an extract from the text, of the Scottish case as argued at Bamburgh, 
to which has been appended, perhaps immediately after the breakdown of 
negotiations, the section beginning ' Predictarum igitur'.! Possibly its most 
conspicuous feature is the absence of any account of events of the thirty years 
up to 1321, beyond a bare mention, in the penultimate ' pre-papal' passage, 
of the accession of Robert Bruce. Here is a history of the twelve-nineties, of 
Scottish provenance, with John Balliol left out, and this may indicate that 
the body of the text used in 1321 was already thirty years old. There is indeed 
an immediacy about the account of the Norham meeting of 1291 and of the 
bishop of Glasgow's intervention on that occasion? which suggests that this 
part at least was written up very soon after the events which it purports to - 
describe. By providing the reference to Edward II ‘qui nunc est’,3 and by 
adorning it with some of the choicer passages from Bisset’s Instructiones, 
some such prefabricated account might easily have been updated either at 
or after the Bamburgh negotiations. Evidently, the entire record as we 
have it here is a Scottish rather than a French or papal version of what had 
happened at Bamburgh, for it is in the account of the English argument 
that Bruce is described as ‘rex Scocie', and while the English chronicles 
are said to provide ‘non fidem set opinionem? the Scottish records are 
treated unquestioningly as a source of truth.4 

Of the identity of the author-compiler nothing can be said for certain, 
except that he probably belonged to that group of 'self-confident clergy? 
which ‘formed perhaps the biggest single obstacle to English pretensions 
north of the Border’.5 Despite his allegation that Edward I had deliberately 


1Fo. 171vb. 

?'This testimony (fo. 171v) bears out the brief, and otherwise unsupported, entry 
regarding Bishop Robert Wishart's role at Norham in the 15th-century chronicle of 
Walter Bower, according to whom Edward I claimed 'directum dominium regni 
Scotiae ... Ad quod breviter responsum fuit per Robertum Wischard episcopum 
Glasguensem, quod ab olim regnum Scotiae ita fuit liberum quod nulli, nisi soli. 
Deo, et potestatem ejus in terris habenti, in tributo vel homagio tenebatur. Et 
addidit ad premissa haec dicta, quae referam : O rex! quae loquar de libris Anglorum 
excerpsi; et signanter in vaticinio Gildae, inter cetera, sic habetur: Regnum Scotorum 
fuit inter cetera regna / Terrarum quondam nobile, forte, potens: / Post Britones, 
Noricos, Pictos, Dacosque repulsos, / Nobiliter Scoti jus tenuere suum’: Joannis 
de Fordun Scotichronicon, ed. W. Goodall (Edinburgh, 1759), ii. 146. The first part 
of the bishop’ s reply, as here given, to the threefold allegation of the English (*quod 
licet primam petitionem suam concederet gens acephala cum regno vacante 
[perpetuo ?] regnum non posse subicere nec sibi iuris acresceret ipso facto") may be 
compared with the reply made by ‘les hauts hommes d’Escoce’ on this occasion, in 
Anglo-Scottish Relations, p. 108. Wishart (d. 1316) was a leading activist during this 
period: see Barrow, Robert Bruce, p. 48 and passim. 

3 Fos.. 169vb, r7orb. *Fos. 168vb, 17ora, 171va. 

5Barrow, Robert Bruce, p. 378; Barrow, “The Scottish clergyin the WarofIndepen- 
dence’, Scott. Hist.. Rev., xli (1962), 20-1 (repr. in the same author's The Kingdom 
of the Scots (1973), pp. 233 ff). A likely candidate is the abbot of Arbroath, Bernard 
of Linton, Chancellor of Scotland (1308—28) and the possible author of the Declara- 
tion of Arbroath: see T. M. Cooper, Supra Crepidam (1951), p. 54. However, rather 
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set out to destroy Scotland's cultural heritage,! he evidently had access to 
a number of sources, both record and narrative, though he does not appear 
to have relied mainly upon any single chronicle. His knowledge of those 
incidents of the tenth to thirteenth centuries which he mentions could have 
been derived from any one or more of the same writers as the English 
apologists had used, as well as from the Chronicle of Melrose. From his 
choice of phraseology and use of vocabulary——as for example in his account of 
Alfred’s introduction of Peter's Pence,? or of Edmund Ironside’s gruesome 
end*—it would seem that he borrowed with as much discrimination as his 
task required, glossing freely as he went.5 Still, it is instructive to compare 
the content of his account with that of Baldred Bisset's Instructiones and 
Processus of 1301: most of the semi-legendary and hearsay material—King 
Arthur, St. Andrew, St. John of Beverley, the Donation of Constantine— 
together with discussion of papal judgements of the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries, which at the earlier date had been included because the English 
had introduced them into the argument, is now omitted.6 Then the object 
had been to counter the English allegations seriatim and to show that because 
the kingdom of Scotland was immediately subject to the Roman Church 
and the dispute constituted a causa major, the issue should be settled by 
Boniface VIII in the papal curia. In 1321, though, the Scots had no further 
use for such tactics, and the emphasis was significantly different. Refutation 
of the English version of Scottish history during the previous three centuries? 
is replaced by the Scottish version of English history during the same period. 
As in 1301, though, it was necessary to restate the authentic text of Geoffrey 


because I am sceptical of Lord Cooper’s view that wherever the cursus occurs in 
Scottish documents of this period we must suspect the hand of Bernard of Linton, 
than on account of the various lacunae and scribal errors in MS. 40, I have not thought 
it profitable to analyse the whole document with a view to identifying its author 
through his use of the cursus—although it may be noted that the final passage contains 
many clausulae where its rules are observed, as well as others (e.g. ‘regis Anglie’; 
‘fore poterit’) where by transposing words the effect might easily have been achieved 
without damage to the sense. Cf. L. Laurand, Manuel des études grecques et latines, 
iv (Paris, 1949), pp. 278-80. 

1Fo. 171va. Cf. Anglo-Scottish Relations, pp. xxxi-xxxii, 150-3. 

2Stones, “The appeal’, p. 17. The Continuation of the Melrose Chronicle, it 18 
believed, was written not later than 1291: The Chronicle of Melrose in facsimile, ed. 
A. O. Anderson, M. O. Anderson and W. C. Dickinson (1936), pp. xvi-xvii. 

3Fo. r7ora. Cf. P. Fabre, Etude sur le Liber Censuum (Paris, 1892), pp. 130-1; 
Bisset’s Instructiones (Chronicles of the Picts, pp. 248—50); B. E. Crawford, 'Peter's 
Pence in Scotland’, in The Scottish Tradition: Essays in Honour of R. G. Cant, ed. 
G. W. S. Barrow (Edinburgh, 1974), pp. 14-22. 

4Fo. 169rb. For the varying accounts of this event in the chronicles, see E. A. 
Freeman, The History of the Norman Conquest of England (2nd edn., Oxford, 1870—5), 
i. 694-8. 

5 As in his description of the magnum parliamentum at London in 1057 (fo. 169rb) 
which declared Edward Atheling the heir of Edward the Confessor. Cf. Freeman, 
ii. 408 ff. 

6Chronicles of the Picts, pp. 246-8, 258; Anglo-Scottish Relations, pp. 192ff, 220ff. 

7 Chronicles of the Picts, pp. 252 ff. 
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of Monmouth, strengthening the point with a learned if misleading allusion 
to Alexander the Great,! and to provide some account, clearly founded on 
Bisset’s evidence, of what Bisset had called ‘antiquum tempus’.2 The 
reference to Bede’s History? was doubtless intended to give artistic veri- 
similitude to what followed and to signify the author’s respectable creden- 
tials. Finally, the excursion into Anglo-Saxon history was, for the Scottish 
apologists, quite new, although as early as 1292 Bruce the ‘Competitor’ had 
invoked Anglo-Saxon precedents in support of his claim to the throne.4 
Since 1292, however, the Scots had discovered how to beat the English at 
their own game and to cite Edward I in extenso to his own son's confusion.5 


P. A. LINEHAN 


Biblioteca de la Mezquita, Córdoba, MS. 40, fos. 168va—r71vb 


(N)uper in [tractjatu apud Bamburgen' super pacis reformatione inter reges 
Anglie et Scocie coram nunciis sanctissimi patris et domini nostri Summi 
Pontificis et serenissimi principis domini regis Francorum solemnibus habito, ab 
Anglicis pro parte regis sui fuit [submissum ?] quod a tempore Bruti qui post 
excidium Troie* cum Britonibus insulam illam que nunc Anglia vocatur, et tunc 
ab eorum nomine Britan[n]ia vocabatur, super gigantes qui tunc ipsam inhabit- 
averunt, occupavit, continue illa pars insule que nunc Scocia ettunc vero Albania 
ab Albanacto filio dicti Bruti dicebatur illi parti quae nunc Anglia, tunc vero Locria 
a Locrino dicti Bruti primogenito dicta fuit, tamquam feudus extitit subiugata. 
Asseruerunt namque dictum Brutum in hora mortis sue totam insulam tribus 
filiis, Locrino scilicet, Albanacto et Cambro, nominante quolibet de nomine suo 
partem suam, divisisse, reservatis tam primogenito scilicet Locrino directi dominii 
prerogativa et etiam regia dignitate, quas quidem prerogativam et dignitatem 
hactenus habuerunt et dicebant regnantes in Anglia super Scotos usque ad tempus 
domicelle cuiusdam Margarite nominate [ fo. 16805] que fuit filia regis Norvegie 
primogenita de filia regis Alexandri qui sororem regis Anglie Eduardi? dis- 
ponssaverat; que quidem filia fuit heres Alexandri predicti. Qua mortua, ut ipsi 
dicebant, Scoti ad dominum regem Anglie tunc existentem in Vasconia? tamquam 
ad dominum suum superiorem suos solemnes nuncios destinarunt, rogantes 
ipsum ex parte Scotorum tamquam dominum quod ad ordinandum de regno 
Scocie qui in eo regnare deberet (in quo magna dissentio circa regnandi success- 
ionem accidit, unde plura inter proceres imminebant pericula) dignaretur vacare 
celeriter et discutere de iure cuiuslibet ut diceba[n]t. Qui arduis omissis negotiis 
ad dictum regnum" accessit statutoque termino quo omnes qui ius in dicto regno 


1 Fo. 169ra. 

2 Chronicles of the Picts, p. 278. 

3 Fo. 169ra. Cf. Bede, Historia Ecclesiastica, 1. xiv. 

5 Documents and Records Illustrating the History of Scotland, p. 38. 

> The treaty of Birgham, fos. 170rb—171rb, to which Bisset had already referred in 
1301: Foedera, 1. ii. 735-6, 738; Processus (Chronicles of the Picts, p. 275). 

* MS. Tirie 

"MS. Elurdi 

“In fact, when the Maid of Norway died in Sept. 1290 Edward I was in England, 
having returned from Gascony in the previous year: Powicke, p. SII. 

“MS. regem 
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vindicabant coram eo comparerent, ceteris exclusis petentibus inventum fuit quod 
domini de Brus et de Balliolo pinguius ius habebant in regno predicto, quos suo 
iudicio tamquam superiori se submittentes, certum numerum personarum fecit 
eligere de regno Scocie qui leges antiquas et consuetudines quibus reges in dicto 
regno regnare solebant melius noverunt prae ceteris. Quibus etiam addidit de suis 
viginti et quatuor, et iam? convenientibus omnibus, ut dicebant, quod dominus 
Johannes de Balliolo deberet in regno succedere de iure, tenentibus eandem 
opinionem pluribus iurisperitisf a quibus idem rex Anglie qui unus in illo casu 
esset* quesiverat, ipsum dominum de Balliolo in dicto regno debere succedere 
iudicavit. Qui ab omnibus, ut dicebant, in regem admissus, receptis iuxta regis 
consuetudinem suis honoribus, ad dictum regem Anglie in Angliam est reversus, 
ubi regi Anglie tamquam domino superiori suum fecit homagium pro regno Scocie 
nominatum. Quod quidem iudicium de predicto domino de Balliolo datum per 
regem Anglie dominus Robertus de Brus, avus domini Roberti qui nunc est rex 
Scocie, faciendo homagium dicto domino Johanni tamquam regi approbavit; 
simileque homagium, ut asserebant, ab ipso domino Roberto tunc comite de 
Carric fuit factum; confederatione post hoc, ut dicebant, proditorie per ipsum 
regem Johannem cum rege Francie contra dictum dominum suum Anglie facta, 
cum nec ipse nec populus suus per leges se iustificari promitterent, idem rex Anglie 
cumsuapotencia regnum intravit Scocie. Quod videns dictus Johannes rex eiusdem 
de defendendo se difisus eidem regi Anglie se reddidit, et regnum suum et quidquid 
iuris in ipso habebat sibi resignans cum effectu," ex quibus omnibus satis eis 
liquere videbatur quod tam ratione superioritatis antique et continuate quam 
etiam transgressionis et resignationis predicte dictum regnum Scocie domino suo 
regi Anglie in omnibus pertinebat. 

Quibus auditis et omnibus pro rege Anglie allegatis nuncii regis Scocie pro 
parte sua respondebant quod licet gesta Britonum Scotos iuvarent, eis nocere 
non poterant ullo iure, quia tamen ad convincendum Anglicos quod veritatem 
omiserant in narrando, ipsorum gestorum narratio vera valere poterat, dictam 
narrationem ab ipsis pro sui iuris coloracione corruptam verificare voluerunt et 
corrigere dicebant. Namque prout vera Britonum canit historia divisio Britanie 
[fo. zógra] non per Brutum set per tres filios suos supradictos post mortem patris 
equilibera et equali concordia facta fuit, nulla seniori prerogativa servata, exemplo 
Alexandri Magni qui, ut legitur, post ipsum regnaturis in orbe magno regna 
singula equilibre! dividebat. Processu vero temporis! Scotorum populus, a 
quadam Scota filia Faraonis sic vocatus, illam partem Britanie que Albania 
dicebatur iure eodem et titulo quo Brutus super gigantes totam occupaverat 
insulam occupavit, et eiectis inde Britonibus cum ipsorum legibus, novam gentem, 
novos ritus et linguam cum moribus quibus nihil commune est cum Britonibus 
ipse Scotorum populus ipsi parti imposuit insule, ipsam partem que prius Albania 
dicebatur exinde Scociam nuncupantes. Qui Scoti ex hoc Britonum inimici 


*MS. etiam 
‘For these ‘opinions’ see Fordun, Scotichronicon, ed. Goodall, ii. 139-45. 
? Read ‘qui [heres] in illo casu esse deberet’, or ‘quis eorum in illo casu esse 
deberet! for ‘qui... esset’. 
t For ‘cum effectu’ in the sense of ‘forthwith’, see Anglo-Scottish Relations, p. 91, 
n. 4. 
IMS. equilibera 
The narrative from this point until ‘Scoti subditi tunc fuissent’ is based on the 
Instructiones of Baldred Bisset: Chronicles of the Picts, pp. 241-4. 
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ef [f]ecti, associatis sibi advenis Pictorum populis, partitaque cum eis Scocia terra 
sua, in tantum sunt ulterius Britones persecuti partemque illam aliam Britanie 
sibi vicinam, que tunc Logria nunc vero vocatur Anglia, hostilibus ita incursibus 
molestarunt quod compulsi sunt Britones habitatores eiusdem Logrie Romanorum 
auxilium contra Scotos et Pictos ad suam defensionem invocare. Ita quod Divi 
Severi imperatoris tempore, sub tutela misse eis Romane milicie in subsidium 
contra Scotos, murus ille lapideus antiquissimus* [per mediam Britaniam se 
extendens a mari usque ad mare, et dividens tunc Scociam a Logria, cum foveis 
ante murum, turribus et portis certis, claudentibus versus Scociam, longtitudinis 
centum triginta miliarum, ad hoc tantummodo est constructus, ne in Logriam 
contra Britones Scoti et Picti de Scocia possent irruere, vel nocere, ut solebant; 
prout de hiis omnibus satis constat ex historiis non suspectis, sicut ex Romanorum 
vestigiis pariter superstitis adhuc muri illius veteris operis lapidei testantur. Ex 
quibus patet quod quia non est verisimile Britones] murum huiusmodi tam 
sumptuosum et alias sibi inutilem pro sua tuitione contra Scotos construxisse, 
nullatenus invocato ad hoc tam remoto auxilio Romanorum si penes ipsos totius 
ipsius insule tunc mansisset directum dominium! [, ut pretenditur et rex asserit, 
sive etiam monarchia eius insule, vel Britonibus] de (sic) Scoti subditi tunc fuissent. 
Nec propter hoc Scoti et Picti solitas invasiones obmiserunt, quinymmo murum 
ipsum confregerunt urbesque aportatas statuerunt patriamque vastaverunt, ita ut 
ipsi Britones latrocinio? et rapacitate vix famem poterant cohercere. Super 
quibus omnibus venerabilis Beda verissimas retexit historias que apud Dei 
cultores in multis locis pro veritatis fundamento conservantur. Item cum 
Britones per Scotos et Pictos multipliciter sic afflicti Romanorum auxilio fuissent 
penitus destituti, Sanxones (sic) cum longis navibus ad portum illorum applicantes 
ad defensionem sue patrie contra Scotos et Pictos multis datis stipendiis condux- 
erunt. Qui procedente tempore, populum Britonum imbecillem, mollem et 
vecordem considerantes, cogitaverunt callide partem illam que Logria vocabatur 
sibi totaliter usurpare. Remissis igitur in Sanxonia navibus suis longis magnam 
multitudinem populi cum magna c[I]asse reduxerunt consilioque inito totius Logrie 
dolose convenire fecerunt ad tutum locum quasi super defensione tra[c]taturos. 
Mixtim igitur et lateratim sedentibus cum Britonibus nil mali suspicantibus, 
ainguli Sanxones ad vocem ducis eorum singulos nobiliores Britones cutellis suis 
extractis subito ex precogitata malicia interfecerunt; et sic dominium super 
reliquiis Britonum acquirentes gentes suas Anglicas et terram Logrie Angliam 
vocaverunt, et totam terram illam usque ad terminos Scotorum et Pictorum sue 
ditioni subdiderunt, Scotis tamen cum Pictis illam semper resistentibus et in sua 
libertate semper remanentibus per tempora centum et tredecim regum? quorum 
quilibetsuccessiveet libere regnavitabsquealicuius nacionis| fo. r69rb] subiectione, 
quibusdam tamen Scotorum regibus per actus reliquos virtuosos monarchiam 
totiusinsuleobtinentibusaliquando. Item regnantibus Sanxonibus multo tempore 
per regna inter se divisa infraillam partem insule quam Angliam nuncupabant, 
ad ultimum uno rege totam monarchiam Anglie obtinente et successive regnantibus 
ipsius heredibus usque ad tempus Etheldri regis, supervenit rex Dacorum 
Knuitus nomine cum potenti et numerosa classe ad portus Anglie et tam regem 


“This passage in the MS. is meaningless. Its sense is supplied from Bisset's 
Instructiones, here within square brackets. Cf. Chronicles of the Picts, pp. 243-4. 

‘As note k (though here the sense remains defective). Cf. ibid., D. 244. 

" Cf. Bede, Historia Ecclesiastica, 1. xii. The sense of aportatas is obscure. 

"The 113 kings are mentioned in the Declaration of Arbroath. 
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quam incolas regni Anglie tam per mare quam per terram in tantum fatigavit quod 
mortuo rege Etheldro coacti Anglici regnum inter regem Dacorum et regem suum 
Edmundum filium Etheldri equaliter diviserunt, facta inter reges hoc modo pace 
finali. Set non multo post tempore, Edmundo rege per unum de suis Anglicum 
Edricum? nomine dum sederet ad secreta nature per pugionem nequiter occiso, 
regnum Anglie peccatis exigentibus sic confusum rex Cnuttus? totaliter occupavit, 
duobus filiis Edmundi regis per Cnuttum? regem ad regem Elbanorum ad occiden- 
dum transmissis, quos tamen ille tam misericorditer quam prudenter enutrivit.* 
Iste tamen Cnuttus? super regnum Anglie tirannice regnavit, et duo filii eius post 
eum. Scoti tamen statum suum antiquum super Britones acquisitum, non obstan- 
tibus guerrarum eventibus inter Dacos et Anglicos, liberum semper et integrum 
servaverunt. Mortuo CnuttoP et duobus filiis eius, Anglici, Dacis expulsis, 
creaverunt in regem Eduardum fratrem regis Edmundi et filium Etheldri regis, 
qui conscientiam habens bonam et sanctam caste curn uxore sua vixit, sciensque 
iuste regnare non posse viventibus heredibus Edmundi regis fratris sui senioris, 
missitnunciossolennesad Eduardum filium fratris suiin Unguariam, qui per regem 
Suanorum (sic) curialiter enutritus post mortem Cnutti? regis duxerat" in uxorem 
filiam regis Ungarie de qua genuit unum filium nomine Edgarum Ethelingum et 
duas filias quarum una vocabatur Margareta et altera Cristina. Qui quidem 
Eduardus" cum uxore et liberis suis applicavit in Angliam. De cuius adventu 
gavissus rex Eduardus! avunculuseius cum magnatibus regnisui maioribus occurrit 
eisdem et apud Londinias convento magno parliamento" coram omnibus de regno 
declaravit dictum Eduardum nepotem suum et liberos suos veros heredes regni 
Anglie, quod tam clerus quam populus cum magno gaudio acceptaverunt. Set 
idem Eduardus nepos ante regem Eduardum avunculum suum morte preventus 
est, cui successerunt liberi sui prenotati. Mortuo non multo post tempore Sancto 
Eduardo rege, cum regnasset viginti quatuor annis, mansit in magna perturbatione 
Edgarus quippe Ethelingus verus heres Anglie. Fuit tenere etatis licet sorores 
fuissent adulte, unde filius comitis Cantie Haraldus nomine ad regnum dolose 
aspirans, licet omnino nil iuris habuisset, per circumventiones, per data munera, 
per promissiones, per suasiones et induciones fallaces gentem Anglorum" de se 
traxit et se contra omnem iusticiam in regem creari fecit. Igitur filia regis Ungarie, 
uxor videlicet Eduardi filii regis Edmundi, videns pericula quesibietliberissuisinter 
tam fallacem gentem possent accidere, se cum liberis suis veris videlicet heredibus 
regni Anglie ascensis navibus disposuit in Unguariam transfretare. Set disponente 
domino ventus eis contrarius ipsos compulit in Scociam applicare. Hiis ita pestis 
Malcolmus tunc rex Scociemagnificus, audiens navestales applicuissein [ fo. 169va] 
regnum suum fecit matrem cum liberis suis ad se honeste perduci et, auditis 
omnibus gemebundis que tam matrem quam liberos cicumdederant, ipsam cum 
liberis secum aliquamdiu honorifice pertractavit, et inter cetera advertens nobilita- 
tem generis et eleganciam persone Margarete filie" Eduardi atque sororis Edgari 
Ethelingi* ipsam sibi in coniugem disponente divina gratia legali matrimonio 


°MS. Churricum PMS. Bruttus, Bruttum, etc. 

3 For a description of the sources of the account of these events, see S. Fest, 
"Ihe sons of Eadmund Ironside, Anglo-Saxon king at the court of St. Stephen’, 
Archivum Europae Centro-Orientalis, iv (1938), 115—46. 


"MS. duxerant *MS. Ebardus 
‘MS. Evardus "MS. parlomento 
"MS. angelorum “MS. filii 


"MS. Ethelingus 
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compilavit, cuius odore virtutum et sanctitatis meritis regnum Scocie actenus 
decoratur. Mortuo quippe Edgaro Ethelingo* fratre suo absque liberis, et Cristina 
sorore sua simul mortua, habitu tamen sanctimonialtum prius assumpto, ius 
hereditatis regni Anglie descendit ad Margaretam ipsam predictam. Procreati 
processerunt successive usque ad tempus domini Roberti nunc regis Scocie septem 
reges ad quos, ut scriptumest, ex parte Margarete beate matris eorundem devolvitur 
ius regnandi in regno Anglie cum placuerit regi regum. Igitur Haraldo* in regem 
Anglie infeliciter assumpto, primo anno regni sui per Guillelmum bastardum qui 
cum magna c[I]asse et multa milicia in Angliam applicuit, comisso prelio inter 
ipsum et dictum Haraldum, interfectus est idem Haraldus, devictis Anglicis et 
dispersis. Qui quidem Guillelmus totum regnum pertransiit et, Anglicis sub suo 
dominio redactis, se regem fecit, cuius posteritas usque nunc, licet minus iuste, 
regnavit et regnat super Ánglicam nacionem. Reges tamen Scocie nec dicto 
Guillelmo™ bastardo nec alicui de posteritate sua regi Anglie pro regno Scocie 
subiectiones aliquas exibeba[n]t ante tempus Guillelmi regis vel post, de quo rege 
Guillelmo et casibus suo tempore contingentibus infra dicetur, set semper iura, 
libertates, leges et consuetudines tam tempore Normannorum quam tempore 
Saxonum et Dacorum viriliter defendebant usque post mortem regis Alexandri 
Scocieultimo defuncti quando populo Scocie, capitesicorbato ut inferius notabitur, 
tempora turbida succedebant. Mortuo Guillelmo bastardo rege Anglie invassore 
per Anarldum*® Malcolmus rex Scocie cum filiis suis de Sancta Margareta uxore 
sua genitis movit guerram in Anglia persequendo ius sponse et liberorum suorum 
de consilio et inductione multorum nobilium occidentalium partium Anglie sibi 
adherencium, quorum frettus auxilio regem et regnum Anglie per strages et 
incendia et per frequentes predarum advectiones incessanter gravabat usquequo 
in Anglia dolo fuisset occisus cum regnasset „XXXVII. annis, cuius posteritas 
huc usque in Scocia regnavit et regnat, Deo preduce,'^ qui nullam omnino 
subiectionem pro regno Scocie faciebat preter quod tempore regis Guillelmi 
tamen [fuit?] ex causa que sequitur. Regnante Henrico filio 1mperatricis et 
Galfridi comitis Andegaviae,"* exorta gravi discordia inter ipsum regem et barones 
suos, barones ipsi induxerunt Guillelmum regem Scocie ad prosequendum ius 
suum quod habebat ad regnum Anglie et ad defendendum causas eorum, prom- 
ittentes ei facere homagia et fidelitates. Quorum inductionibus acquiescens, 
electo exercitu valido, ingressus est regnum Anglie ubi multas strages exercuit 
et predas adduxit. Rex vero Henricus cum magna milicia venit de Normannia in 
Angliam. [fo. 169vb] Quibus auditis barones scientes se dominum regem suum 
Anglie in factis talibus offendisse, antiqui suo more fraude concepta, cum rex 
Guillelmus quasi totum*® in Scociam suum remissiset exercitum, ipsum regem in 
Angliam dolose ceperunt, et pro benevolentia regis Anglie obtinenda ipsi regi 
presentaverunt (?). Qui quidem rex Anglie regem Guillelmum sic captivum 
misit in Normanniam et ibi eum sub carcerali custodia fecit durius detineri. Quem 


"MS. Procreato 

"MS. Oraldo 

2 MS. Guillelmo et casibus suo tempore contingentibus infra diceretur: ditto- 
graphy. 

IP recte Haraldum ? 

*? Malcolm III Canmore (1057-92). As to ‘Deo Preduce’, cf. ‘Deo rectore' on the 
Scottish royal seal. 

*dMS. imperatoris et Galfridi comitis Andiguaviae 

“MS. tantum. Cf. W. E. Warren, Henry IT (1973), p. 135. 
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gic in carcere positum compulit facere homagium pro regno Scocie et quedam 
sibi castra regni Scocieliberari.®f Prelati vero et proceres regni Scocie regem suum 
dolentes sic captivatum, datis obsidibus pro domino suo redditum suum in Scocia 
procurabant. Quod quidem homagium et subiectionem sic extortam non multo 
tempore interiecto sibi Ricardus rex Anglie successor regis Henrici remisit 
omnino, receptis ab eo. X. milibus marcharum,® et sic regnum Scocie in pristinam 
rediit libertatem, cuius recuperationis et redemptionis tenor noscitur esse talis: 
“Anno domini millesimo C°.IX° gesimo Ricardus rex Anglie restituit Guillelmo 
regi Scocie castella sua scilicet Rokesburg et Berewic et regem™ regnumque 
Scocie ab omni subiectione fidelitatis, obligatione sacramenti etiam ac fidei 
sponsione, conventionis etiam antiquo tenore, quibus scilicet regnum suum pro 
deliberatione regni sui, regi et regno Anglorum prefatis! obligaverat, absolvit; 
obsides etiam quos regi Henrico pro conventione inter eos facta inconcusse tenenda 
tradiderat, remisit; reges etiam regnumque Scotorum a iurisdicione dominioque 
regni Anglorum et regnum eiusdem liberum, quietum ac separatum esse perpetuo, 
acceptis ab eo decem milibus marcharum, concessit; scriptis etiam ac cartis in 
quibus ille antique conventiones violenteque obligationes reddacte erant cassatis 
et adnullatis regique Guillelmo redditis, scripta cartasque quibus immunitas illa 
et libertas recuperata exemptaque continebantur confectas subscriptionibus test- 
ium sigillorumque munimine roboratas,® in testimonium au[c]toritatemque ex- 
emptionis facte libertatisque recuperate regi regnoque Scocie perpetuo possiden- 
das tradidit.** Qui quidem rex Guillelmus post antiquam libertatem sic recupera- 
tam libere regnavit . X XV. annis absque imposicione cuiuscumque subiectionis 
regis Anglie. Cui succedit in regnum Alexander secundus qui eadem libertate 
gaudebat .XXXV. annis. Iste movit guerram in Anglia inducentibus eum 
maioribus regni Anglie pro antiquo iure quod habuit ad regnum Anglie, more 
predecessorum suorum, innovando et prosequendo. Qui capiendo predas et 
comburendo pertransiit per totam Angliam usque Doroberniam*! rege Johanne 
Anglie sibi resistere non valente. Isti nobili regi Alexandro successit in regnum 
Alexander tertius, filius eius, et omni libertate premissa gaudebat pacifice, 
regnando .X X XVI. annis.°™ Ipse duxeratin uxorem Margaritam sororem Eduardi 
regis Anglie ultimo defuncti, de qua genuit duos filios qui mortui sunt ante patrem. 
Genuit etiam unam filiam ex ea, Margaretam nomine, [fo. r7ora] que maritata 
[est ?] domino Erico*? regi Norvegie [et ?] peperit unam filiam Margaretam nomine 
que post mortem regis Alexandri ultimi, avi sui, declarata fuit vera heres regni 
Scocie, in cuius nomine per clerum et populum regni Scocie concorditer electi?’ 
ipsum regnum cum legibus et proprietatibus suis per sex annos et novem menses 


af This account of the incident is distinct from that in Bisset's Instructiones 
Chronicles of the Picts, p. 256). Cf. A. O. Anderson, Scottish Annals from English 

Chrontclers (1908); Warren, pp. 184-5. 

ss IS. X marcharum milibus 

MS. Robresburg et Berellorum regem et regnumque 

al MS. prefatos 

"UMS. quibus emunitas illa libertas recuperata exemptaque continebantur 
confecta subscriptionibus testium sigillorumque minime roboratas 

ak Cf. the official text in Anglo-Scottish Relations, pp. 12-17. 

Dover. Cf. A. L. Poole, From Domesday Book to Magna Carta 1087-1216 (2nd 
edn., Oxford, 1955), p. 484. 

am Alexander III (1249-86). 

MS. Henrrico 

*°Some such word as custodes possibly omitted here. 
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tam pacifice quam libere tenuerunt. Et sic post tempus recuperate libertatis per 
regem Guillelmum fluxerunt .C.II. anni et octo menses in quibus regnum mansit 
integrum et liberum sine quacumque subiectione, quod tempus sufficeret ad 
prescriptionem libertatis sine adminiculo iuris antiqui. Patet igitur per premissa 
veritatis oculi intuentes (sic) quod Scotorum nacio cum regibus et regno suo ab ' 
olim usque ad tempus Margarete domicelle Novargie prenotate, preter fluxum 
modici temporis ut predictum est de rege Guillelmo a subiectione cuiuscumque 
nacionis libertina extitit et existit. Quetamen libertas rationibus roborari potuit et 
poterit infrascriptis; de iure quippe communi, par in parem non habet imperium,*? 
et sic rex regi non subest vel regnum regno, sicut nec consul consuli aut pretor 
pretori, et sic patet regnum Scocie regno Anglie non debere fore subiectum, cuius 
contrarium, si dicatur, aliter probari tenetur quam per cronicas que non fidem 
conferunt set opinionem. Item cum ad sententiam ipsius qui dominium super- 
iorem habet appellari poterit etiam de iure, numquam tamen a sententiis regum 
Scocie ad reges Anglie extitit appellatum; et alia potissima ratio ad predicta, 
videlicet quod reperiri non poterit rex Scotorum qui ullas terras in Anglia possidens 
expresse pro regno Scocie fecerit homagium speciale, nisi quod rex Guillelmus 
predictus in carcere detentus fecerat quod incontinenti rede[m]ptum fuerat, ut 
predicitur. Item cum reges Anglie dignitates et honores suos omnimodo apponere 
consueverunt in scribendo, nec aliquis ipsorum se superiorem dominum 
Scotorum nominaverit in litteris suis aliquo tempore regum Scocie prescriptorum, 
patet profecto ipsos predicta superioritatis dignitate nequaquam fuisse preditos, 
qui** minoribus suas dubitant fimbrias et ipsam obmittunt que est maior. Item 
cum regulariter quilibet feudus habeat honus suum, si regnum Scocie regno 
Anglie fuisset aliquo tempore feudale, ad aliquod honus per servitium vel per 
redditum per consequens teneretur, set quia liberum est ab antiquo nullatenus 
esse poterit feudale. Item si reges Scocie homines fuissent regis Anglie ab antiquo 
non videretur quod conductum a rege Anglie deberent habere vel expensas cum 
ad ipsum pro homagio faciendo pro terris Anglie venturi forent," cuius tamen 
contrarium est ad certum. Item si regnum Scocie esset feudus regni Anglie 
aliquam prerogativam haberet Anglia in iuribus marchiarum, set in omnibus 
ambo regna equalibus prerogativis continentur; unde neutrum alteri fuisse 
obstrictum comprobatur. Item cum Alveredus rex Anglie ecclesie Romane de 
qualibet domo fumum emittente infra dominium suum concesserat unum 
denarium tamquam censum, qui tamen denarius a Scocia non percipitur, patet 
ipsum regnum de dominio regum Anglie non fuisse, nec etiam regnis Anglie et 
Ybernie per Johannem regem Anglie [ fo. 170rb] factis censualibus tamquam suis 
aliquod in regno Scocie fuerat immutatum." Item ex privilegiis separatis habuit 


aP Cf. Bisset's Instructiones and Processus (Chronicles of the Picts pp. 236, 272, 279); 
Digest, 4, tit. 8, lex 4; 40, tit. 1, lex 14 proem. The significance of this tag, enshrin- 
ing, as it did, a ‘central principle’ of the canonists’ view of papal sovereignty (cf. 
B. Tierney, Origins of Papal Infallibility (Leiden, 1972), p. 53) would certainly not 
have been lost on John XXII. 

aa The sense of this clause seems to be that the kings of England would not have 
omitted to mention such a major title as was here at issue while listing their minor, 
‘fringe’ titles. But the copyisthasevidentlyscrambled histext :ipsam raises difficulties, 
and the reading fimbrias is uncertain. 

ar See Richard I’s letter of 1194 on this point, in Anglo-Scotttsh Relations, pp. 
18-23. 

"MS. inmurcatum 
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in regno Scocie admittitur etiam legata ne pro quibuscumque causis aliquis 
extra dictum regnum extrahi poterit per quemcumque, nec etiam cum decime 
velalia subsidia a summo pontifice regi Anglie de terrissibi subiectissint concesse 
aliquod poterit rex predictus de regno Scocie petere vel accipere, quod tamen 
facere posset si sibi subiectum fuisset, tamen libera que ecclesie Romane inmediate 
ture subiecta. Item vacantibus ecclesiis cathedralibus in regno Scocie rex iuxta 
consuetudinem regni in manu sua detinet temporalia donec a summo pontifice 
sibi scriptum fuerit, et non regi Anglie, pro facturis episcopis. Hiis etiam[et ?]aliis 
Scoti muniti rationibus semper liberi fuerunt et regibus Anglie nullatenus obligati. 
Preterea decedenterege ultimo Alexandro non ad regem Anglie veluti ad directum 
dominum regni pervenit custodia memorati, ut de feudis fieri solet, set ad ipsius 
regimen regni eiusdem proceres certi electi custodes libere extiterunt,?" ut superius 
est notatum. Omnibus igitur filiis veritatis per infrascripta poterit esse notum 
qualiter Eduardus dudum rex Anglie, pater domini regis Anglie qui nunc est, 
post mortem Alexandri ultimi regis Scocie Scotos tunc acephalos circumvenire 
studuit et iugo subigere servitutis; mortuo scilicet quidem Alexandro rege 
predicto declarata fuit heres per prelatos et proceres regni annuente populo 
domicella Novargie. Margareta de qua superius fit mentio. Ad cuius statum 
roborandum et ad consulendum dominum regem Anglie super maritagio eiusdem 
pertractando quidam prelati et proceres dictum dominum regem in Vasconia 
adierunt prout eis iniunctum fuerat per dominum Alexandrum regem suum dum 
vixit pro eo quod dicta domina domicella consanguinea sua propinqua fuit, et 
propter hoc voluerunt, licet poterant ipso inconsulto in tanto negotio aliquid 
arduum attemptare. Quibus rumoribus ad aures regis Anglie recenter pervenien- 
tibus, ceca cupiditate ductus, regnum Scocie regno suo unire volens, ignorantibus 
Scotis, dispensationem a summo pontifice impetravit quod filius suus primogenitus 
dictam domicellam filiam filie sororis sue possit accipere in uxorem. Que tamen 
dispensatio non ita simpliciter concessa fuerat quoniam in ea contineretur 
[quod ?] si huiusmodi maritagio regni Scocie proceres [non ?] consentirent datis, 
[hoc?] recognoscente summo pontifice per huiusmodi clausam sic insertam, 
ipsum regi Anglie maritagium non debere nec in regno predicto sibi aliquod ius 
competere manifeste." Ipsa quoque dispensatione sic obtenta non tamen regni 
Scocie proceres dicto maritagio consentire curaverunt donec idem rex Anglie per 
nuncios suos solemnes ad hoc deputatos et per litteras suas patentes cavisset eisdem 
in forma que sequitur: 

Universis etc. ad quorum noticiam presentes litteras pervenirent .. . XXVIII 
die augusti anno regni nostri decimo octavo [Confirmation at Northampton of 
treaty of Birgham 18 July/28 August 1290, ed. Foedera, 1. ii. 738, 735—6]. 

[fo. 171rb] Mortua vero ante maritagii contractum domicella predicta et ex inde 
inter regniculas propter diversos vendicantes ius ad regnum dissentione suborta, 


~t Again some words or phrases appear to have been omitted. The reading of the 
words in italics is uncertain. 

Cf. the almost identical sentence in Bisset's Instructiones (Chronicles of the Picts, 
pp. 260-1). 

Some such word as sententiis presumably omitted here; although it should be 
noted that neither Nicholas IV’s dispensation itself (dated 16 Nov. 1289; publ. J. 
Stevenson, Documents Illustrative of the History of Scotland (Edinburgh, 1870), i. 
111-13) nor Bisset’s Processus (Chronicles of the Picts, p. 275) mentions such a clause. 
Possibly the text is more corrupt even than it looks; words seem to be missing at 
several points. 
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videns se rex cupita non consequi via prima alteram excogitat nequiorem. Scripsit 
enim proceribus regni Scocie quod ex ipsorum eventibus minus prosperis condole- 
bat, cupiensque dissentionem inter ipsos exortam que multorum malorum esse 
posset occasio toto corde sedari, ut retulit, rogavit eosdem attente ut super 
discussione iuris regni non procederent propter pericula partium contendentium 
quousque ipse ad partes illas posset accedere, suum eis tamquam amicus et vicinus 
consilium impensurus. De tanti vicini benevolentia gavisi regnicule putantes 
firmiter mentem concordem sermonibus gaudenter exspectant et veniente 
statuto termino accessit rex Anglie apud Norham,®” non tamen simpliciter 
ut sperabatur set cum equis et armis tamquam congressum facturus in hostes, 
supplicavitque Scotis tunc apud Berewicum™ existentibus ut ad ipsum 
apud Norham convenirent. Qui eius mirantes sic armatum adventum respon- 
derunt se non exituros regnum suum nisi per litteras suas caveretur eisdem quod 
hoc eis vel regno suo preiudicium nullatenus*' generaret. Concessis super hoc 
litteris suis eisdem accesserunt ad eum, quibus post quasdam premissas blandicias 
intimavit sibi superioritatem regno deberi ipsumque super hoc ius suum prosequi 
velle cum effectu. Hoc audito stupefacti Scoti et | fo. 171va] merito responderunt 
se numquam huiusmodi novitatem audivisse, rogantes pro Deo et honore suo ut 
nil contra gentem acephalam pro sui dilatatione dominii attemptaret quod fame 
sue foret contrarium et multorum malorum posset esse forsitan inceptivum, 
allegatis insuper utriusque rationibus plurimis. luravit firmiter rex predictus 
unum ex tribus Scotos evadere non debere, quoniam videlicet aut superioritatem 
regni sui concederent, aut ipsam sibi non deberi convincerent, aut ab ipso per 
arma se defenderent tamquam hostes. Cui divisioni respondebat episcopus 
Glasguensis quod licet primam petitionem suam concederet gens acephala cum 
regno vacante [perpetuo ?] regnum non posse subicere nec sibi iuris acresceret ipso 
facto; ad secundam vero dixit non ipsos negativam debere probare, quam directe 
probari iura vetant, sed ipsius esse sibi subiectionem debere probare qui eam sibi 
deberi dicebat. Ad hoc autem quod tamquam ab hoste se defenderent, ut predici- 
tur, respondebat memoratus episcopus quod honor tanti regis non esset gentem 
invadere sic divisam et omni defensoris?" presidio destitutam, per quod etiam 
Terre Sancte viagium quod assumpserat impediri posset®* et multa alia sequi 
dispendia satis magna. Cui ipse indignatus respondit quod etsi crucem assump- 
serat sibi eam retineret et in Scotos dirigeret crucis.°» Palam petentibus autem 
ipsis diem ad deliberandum tanto negotio congruente, non annum vel dimidium 
vel alium determinum infra quod possent amicos consulere vel ipsorum potentiam 
ad ipsius violentiis resistendum congregare, set tantum eis tres septimanas 
concessit infra quas sibi modis omnibus voluit responderi." Videntes igitur sese 
sic preventos™ malicia ita ut nec eius manus effugere nec propter ipsorum 


*'" MS. Norham convenirent: dittography. For an account of these negotiations, 
see Powicke, pp. 603ff. 

"MS. Berelleum 

nullatenus: marginal addition. These letters are printed in Stevenson, i. 227-8 
(4 May 129r). 

az MS. defenssores 

be Cf. Powicke, pp. 266-7. 

bb exercitum presumably omitted here. 

»e Cf, Foedera, 1. ii. 762; W. Rishanger, Chronica et Annales, ed, H. T. Riley (Rolls 


Ser., 1865), p. 242. 
54 MS. set se sic preventis 
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divisionem et defensoris carenciam se defendere poterunt (sic), promisserunt 
potius ipsum violenter in se statum assumere quod optabat quam se ipsos et 
regnum suum confusioni exponere imminenti, in divino adiutorio confidentes 
quod procedente tempore dominus eis providerat de iusto herede et patrie 
defensore. Rex igitur memoratus extorto et usurpato sibi statu tali per quem 
dixit superius dominium se habere, cum tamen nullum habuit, ius sibi dicans in 
propria causa iurisdicione sibi attributa in regno eius pe[r]t[in]entium ad regnum 
[causam] coram ipso decidi voluit et iudicari, unde sententiam protulit, que 
nulla fuit, tanquam a non suo iudice lata,P° prout iustus iudex iudiciorum omnium 
cognitor bene vidit. Preterea obligationes, iuramenta, litteras sigillatas, homagia, 
fidelitates a multis de regno violenter extorsit per vim et metum et, ut veritas super 
iure regni processu temporis non veniret in lucem set perpetuo occultaretur, 
perscrutari fecit omnia castra et monasteria ac alia loca infra dictum regnum et 
omnes cartas, instrumenta, privilegia, munimenta et cronicas per quas libertas 
dicti regni posset plenius declarari, calliditatis studio fecit in Angliam asportari 
una cum Scotorum reliquiis et famosa sede regali ac ceteris regni thesauris 
preciosis. Et quia nullum violentum perpetuumPf proceres ac nobiles dicti regni 
ex unanimi consensu totius [fo. 171vb] populi populi, considerantes antiquam 
libertatem et nobilitatem regum et regni per duo annorum milia et amplius sine 
aliqua interpellatione habitam et defensam; considerantes etiam vilitatem 
servitutis per dictum regem Anglie minus iuste sibi imposite et inflicte; consider- 
antes quoque nullitatem sententie dicti regis tamquam a non suo iudice late; 
considerantes precipue oppressiones prelatorum et ecclesie Scoticane matris sue, 
severitatem tiranicam pene universis nobilibus regni, clero ac populo incessanter 
inflicte, manumisserunt ad fortissimum dominum suum legitimum dominum 
Robertum de Brus tunc comitem de Carric verum heredem regni, procedentem 
per lineam de Davit fratre regis Guillelmi cuius sanguinis posteritas fuit domicella 
Norvagie sepedicta, tam iure divino quam humano et etiam secundum antiquissi- 
mas eiusdem regni consuetudines recognoverunt, etiam eum in regem unanimi 
consensu sibi dictante iusticia prefecerunt, qui plus divino fultus adiutorio quam 
humano dictum regnum prius deformatum™ et populum desolatum pristine 
restituit libertati. 

Predictarum igitur relationum et evidenciarum ostensio et declaratio rationum 
mentem sanctam illuminent vicarii Ihesu Christi et non de facili credat assertioni- 
bus adversariorum minus veris cum nihil pro se ostendere poterunt nisi que acta 
sunt per extortas violentias et per vim et metum qui tunc cadere poterant in 
constantes. Et quia principale factum regis Anglie, assumptum videlicet in se 
superius dominium, nullum fuerit nec fore poterit, tamquam supra petram solidam 
non fundatum, omnia que a dicto facto hactenus processerunt tam divino quam 
humano iudicio carere debent omni robore firmitatis. Attendere igitur dignetur 
summi pontificis paternitas sacrosancta pro terre sue defensione Scotorum 


bo Cf, Gratian, Decretum, pars I1, C. xi, c. 49 (Corpus iuris canonict, ed. E. Friedberg, 
i (Leipzig, 1879), col. 641). 

bf Possibly a corruption of: Et considerantes nullam violentiam sic perpetratam. 
Cf. Bisset’s Instructiones (Chronicles of the Picts, p. 266)—though this judgment 
would follow more naturally after the previous sentence, ending ‘cognitor bene vidit’. 

bs There is something of an echo here of the Declaration by the Clergy of Scotland 
(? February 1310), especially in the use of the words deformatum and desolatum. 
Cf. Anglo-Scottish Relations, p. 282. Lord Cooper ascribes the authorship of the 
Declaration to Bernard of Linton: Supra Crepidam, p. 54. 
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DURING THE AUTUMN of 1974 three very successful international Con- 
ferences were held, two under theauspicesof the British National Committee, 
the other under those of the Anglo-German Group of Historians. 

An Anglo-French Conference of Historians—the first to be held since 
1967—-took place at Lyon from 1 to 5 October 1974. The French National 
Committee generously invited and gave accommodation to thirteen delegates 
and to five of their wives. In addition, about thirty French scholars attended. 
Though possessing great historic interest, Lyon did not prove an entirely 
ideal setting, since the area between the hotels and the University was 
convulsed by huge constructional works, and since public transport and 
taxis were difficult to obtain. On the other hand Professor Roland Mousnier 
and his colleagues showed the utmost kindness and hospitality, while the 
Mayor of Lyon gave a reception at the magnificent Hôtel de Ville. One day 
was devoted to a tour of the Beaujolais. On the other three days thirteen 
papers were read, giving rise to lively discussions. On this occasion it was 
considered reasonable to take a British team largely composed of specialists 
on France: this meant that the Conference was almost wholly concerned 
with French history and mainly conducted in the French language. The 
following papers were read: M. Agulhon, ‘Les cercles en France au XIXe 
siècle: histoire politique ou historique culturelle?’; S. Anglo, ‘Vulgar 
opinion and intellectual pretension in late 16th-century magic’; P. Chaunu, 
‘La mort à Paris aux XVIIe et XVIIIe siècles. Réflexions préalables’; 
R. C. Cobb, ‘Sociability and leisure in Revolutionary Lyon’; F. Crouzet, 
‘Problèmes de la communication franco-britannique dans l'histoire con- 
temporaine’; Olwen H. Hufton, ‘Religion, morality and public order in 
the diocese of Lodéve in the 18th century’; D. W. J. Johnson, ‘Gaullism 
in London, 1940-43’; P. S. Lewis, ‘The making of political mentalities in 
later medieval France’; M. T. Lorcin, ‘L’apport des testaments médiévaux 
à l'histoire sociale’; J. P. Morel, ‘La notion de Jeunesse à Rome’; P. Sorlin, 
“Cinema et histoire’; M. Vovelle, “Y-a-t-ıl une révolution culturelle dans la 
France du XVIIIe siécle?'; F. W. Walbank, ‘Were there Greek Federal 
States ?'. In addition to the paper-readers, the following British historians 
attended: Professors T. C. Barker, J. S. Bromley, A. Davies, A. G. Dickens 
and E. W. Handley, Dr. Nicola M. Sutherland and Mr. U. P. Burke. 

The sixth Anglo-Soviet Conference of Historians was held in Moscow 
from 8 to 15 October 1974. In addition to the paper-readers listed below, 
Dr. G. H. Bolsover and Professors N. Gash and P. Mathias were members 
of the British party. ‘The papers and discussions chiefly concerned economic 
and social history, and the British delegates all agreed that the discussions 
were marked by more spontaneous and mutual understanding than at any 
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previous Conference of the series. ‘The arrangements made by the Soviet 
Academy of Sciences and the National Committee of Historians of the Soviet 
Union proved highly efficient, and all speeches were simultaneously trans- 
lated. At the State University of Moscow the British delegates had a three- 
hour discussion with the Dean of the Faculty of History and his senior 
colleagues. They received a full account of this Faculty, which has about a 
thousand students and teaches a five-year course for the first degree. The 
facilities for learning languages were most impressive. As Chairman of the 
British National Committee, the Director also had a far-reaching discussion 
on future relationships with the Chairman and chief officers of the Soviet 
National Committee. The British Ambassador gave a lunch for both parties, 
while visits were paid to the Kremlin, the Tretyakov Museum and the 
Bolshoi. À full day's excursion was devoted to the remarkable fortress and 
pilgrimage centre at Zagorsk, where the visitors were permitted to inspect 
the fabulous art collection of the Seminary, not open to tourists. At the 
Conference the following papers were read: A. M. Anfimov and N. H. 
Druzhinin, ‘The peasant movement in Russia in the second half of the 19th 
century’; T. C. Barker, ' Britain 1870-1914: some comments upon economic 
retardation and social change’; V. I. Bovikin, ‘Problems of the economic 
and social history of Russia at the end of the 19th—the beginning of the 20th 
century’; A. G. Dickens, “The rôle of the proletariat in the Protestant 
Reformation’; W. E. Minchinton, ‘Patterns of demand in Europe, 1500- 
1700’; A. I. Rogov, ‘The popular masses and religious movements in Russia 
in the second half of the 17th century’. 

The fifth conference of the Anglo-German Group of Historians was held 
at Düsseldorf from 26 to 28 September 1974. Admirable administrative 
arrangements were made by Professor Wolfgang Mommsen and his assist- 
ants and the meetings were held in the Düsseldorf Akademie der Wissen- 
schaft. The Rector of the University of Düsseldorf gave a most enjoyable 
informal reception in the University, which enabled members of the confer- 
enee to meet academics from other disciplines, journalists and other public 
figures from Düsseldorf. Professor Mommsen also arranged an interesting 
excursion with expert guides from the local museums to Xanten and Kalkar. 
The conference was the most heavily attended of those so far held in the 
Anglo-German series. 'l'he day of discussion was very crowded but ex- 
tremely lively and benefited from concentration on a single group of themes. 
The prepared papers attained a very high standard. It was valuable to have 
contributions from surviving members of the Resistance, notably Dr. 
Fabian von Schlabrendorff and Freiherr Axel von dem Bussche, as well as 
from leading members of the Social Democratic Party who had spent the 
years of emigration in London. A meeting of the committee of the Anglo- 
German Group of Historians was held on 26 September under the chair- 
manship of Professor Paul Kluke. Professors M. L. G. Balfour, F. L. 
Carsten, J. B. Joll and D. C. Watt, Drs. W. Carr and A. E. J. Hollaender 
and Mr. A. J. Nicholls attended from the British side. Professor Kluke 
reported on the present state of plans for the German Institute of History 
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in London and there was a discussion about the practical problems of finding 
suitable accommodation. It was agreed that a further conference should be 
held in England in December 1975. The following papers were read, after 
an introductory talk by Professor Balfour on “International attitudes to the 
German Widerstand’; L. Kettenacker, ‘Die britischen Deutschlandpläne 
und die Beurteilung der deutschen Widerstandsbewegung’; P. W. Ludlow, 
“The unwinding of appeasement, 1939-40’; A. J. Nicholls, ‘Post-war 
Germany in American eyes’. A discussion was opened by Dr. G. van Roon, 
while Lord Gordon-Walker chaired a symposium on ‘Social democracy 
in the emigration’. 


A committee under the chairmanship of Professor Ralph B. Pugh has 
recently secured two generous grants from the Pilgrim and Radcliffe 
Trustees to finance a survey of the records of central bodies, past and present, 
within the Church of England: particularly those of the Church Com- 
missioners, the Convocations, the General Assembly, and the numerous 
church societies whose interests are not confined to a particular diocese or 
parish. The Investigating Officer of the Survey, based at the Institute, is 
Dr. C. J. Kitching, who has been seconded for a year from the Public Record 
Office. The enquiry covers the nature, extent, and condition of the records 
and their accessibility to students, and it will also include an assessment of 
the steps that are being taken by the present officers of these organizations 
to ensure that documents likely to be of historical value in the future are 
preserved. 
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The — — and the Crusade of 1270 


THE YEARS of political and social crisis in England following the out- 
break of the Barons’ Wars at Northampton have attracted much historical 
interest. To date, however, little attention has been paid to local endeavours 
to promote, furnish and launch a crusading expedition towards Tunis and 
the Latin East at the.same time: the fact that the Lord Edward and over 
100 English barons took the cross at Northampton less than a year after the 
conclusion of disruptive civil warfare has aroused little comment.! In this 


IF, M. Powicke, perhaps the foremost modern biographer of Edward I, con- 
cluded that the prince ‘has a very modest place in the history of the crusades’ 
(King Henry III and the Lord Edward (Oxford, 1947), ii. 600); his treatment of the 
preparations for the expedition of 1270 particularly fails to deal with recruitment 
and its implications for political and social developments following the Barons’ 
_ Wars. E. F. Jacob (‚Studies in the Period of Baronial Reform and Rebellion, 1258-67 
(Oxford, 1925)) in his noteworthy study similarly ignored the significance of 
preaching and recruitment during this period. The renowned historian T. F. Tout 
left any analysis of financial inducements to crusaders or of other preparations for 
departure ‘to the historian of Edward’s crusade’ (Chapters in the Administrative 
History of Mediaeval England (Manchester, 1920-33), ii. 6), while W. E. Lunt 
(Financial Relations of the Papacy with England (Cambridge, Mass., 1939-62), 
i. 230-8, 292-366 and passim; ‘Papal taxation in England in the reign of Edward I’, 
Eng. Hist. Rev., xxx (1915)) has examined lay and clerical taxation in England with 
little concern for preparations and their effect upon the baronage during this 
period. Historians of the 13th-century crusading movements have also slighted 
political developments in England with regard to the expedition of 1270 (see par- 
ticularly R. Röhricht, Geschichte des Königreichs Jerusalem 1100-1291 (Innsbruck, 
1898), pp. 957-65; R. Grousset, Histoire des croisades et du royaume franc de 
Jerusalem (Paris, 1948), itt. 659-64; J. F. Michaud, Histoire des crotsades (Paris, 
1819-22), viii. 64, 66-74). Among English and Man scholars S. Runciman 
(A History of the Crusades (Cambridge, 1931-4), iii. 334-8) and J. R. Strayer 
(“The Crusades of Louis IX’, in A History of the Crusades, ii, ed. R. L. Wolff and 
H. W. Hazard (Philadelphia, 1962), p. 518) have dealt only briefly with Edward's 
crusade and not at all with its preparation in England. Finally, in the most detailed 
survey of the crusade of 1270, R. Röhricht (‘Etudes sur les derniers temps du 
royaume de Jérusalem; A. La croisade du Prince Edouard d'Angleterre (1270-1274), 
Archives de l'Orient latin, i (1964), 617-32) has provided only a partial listing 
of those pledged to accompany the Lord Edward and has made no attempt to 
examine the implications of support or rejection of the project among the English 
baronage. 
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article the traditional connection between domestic peace efforts and 
the preaching of the cross will be examined in the light of conditions in 
England between 1264 and 1268. An attempt will be made to determine 
the response to preaching both among those with records of opposition 
to the Lord Edward and King Henry during the disturbances and those 
who generally supported the royalist cause—with particular reference to 
unusual guarantees of privilege, protection and financial rewards which 
were granted to crusaders by the English crown. Finally, some suggestions 
will be offered concerning the importance of crusading recruitment in 
assisting the Crown to bring about stability after the civil wars and in 
helping the Lord Edward to build a loyal baronial party through military 
campaigning in the East. 

The link between crusade preaching and efforts to promote local peace 
was a characteristic feature of twelfth- and thirteenth-century crusading 
theory. In the first place, peace at home was a necessary prerequisite to the 
success of enlistment drives for departure on crusade, since a crusader’s 
willingness to campaign for long periods far from home depended upon the 
assurance that his lands and possessions would be in no danger during his 
absence. Consequently, as the propagandist Peter Dubois observed at the 
beginning of the fourteenth century: 


it will be necessary for Christian princes to live in harmony and avoid war with - 
one another. For if such people [crusaders] should hear that their homelands 
were being attacked and laid waste, they would abandon the Lord's Patrimony - 
and return to the defence of their own possessions. ! l 


At the same time, the preaching of a crusade could benefit local efforts to 
secure peace. Presented with the attractions of material and spiritual : 
rewards provided to crusaders, many lawbreakers or insurgents might be 
persuaded to join an expedition sailing overseas in aid of the Holy Land.2 
Should such inducements fail, local offenders might be represented as 
malefactors reluctant to embrace such a noble ideal as the negotium Terrae 
Sanctae. It was even possible for the projected crusade to be directed 
against rebellious barons or local outlaws.3 The successful recruitment of 
`- crusaders, moreover, could advance efforts at pacification in the aftermath 
of civil wars by temporarily removing some of the most difficult obstacles to 


1 Pierre Dubois, De recuperatione Terre Sancte, ed. W. Brandt (New York, 1956), 
p. 73. ad 

2'The best studies of these dispensations and spiritual indulgences are M. Villey, 
La croisade. Essai sur la formation d’une theorie juridique (Paris, 1942), pp. 132-9; 
and ‘L’idée de croisade chez les juristes du moyen âge’, Relazioni del X congresso 
internazionale di scienze storiche, iii, Storia del medioevo (Florence, 1955), pp. 67-73; 
J. A. Brundage, Medieval Canon Law and the Crusader (Madison, 1969), pp. 131, 
135-6, 154-5, 175-6; P. A. Throop, Criticism of the Crusade: a Study of Public 
Opinion and Crusade Propaganda (Amsterdam, 1940), PP. 97-100; W. E. Lunt, 
Papal Revenues in the Middle Ages (New York, 1934), i. 117-19; ii. 517. 

3As was the case, for instance, regarding Pope Clement IV’s instructions to his 
English legate in 1265 (see below, pp. 129, 133-4). For contemporary views upon 
such secularization of the crusade, see Throop, pp. 34-45, 283-8. 
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resettlement: land disputes could be suspended, local debts could be tem- 
porarily set aside, and the clergy and laity of the area might use this moment 
of tranquillity to reorganize affairs while leading military chiefs were absent 
on crusade.1 

In England, evidence of this relationship between domestic peace and the 
preaching of a crusade can be traced in the activities of 1198-9, 1203-4, 
1216—17, 1238-40, and in the mission of John de Valenciennes in 1263-4. 
John had left his lordship in the Latin East in 126r in order to recruit 
for a crusade project undertaken by Pope Urban IV. His mission to England 
seems to have been directed toward recruitment among adherents of 
Earl Simon de Montfort? and he appears to have been busy at his task in 
Northampton when the royal forces broke in there during April 1264.3 
Following this first engagement of the civil war, Pope Urban's successor 
Clement IV continued to combine the projects of promoting peace in the 
realm and preaching a new crusade. His instructions to a new legate— 
Ottobuono, the cardinal-bishop of Piacenza—admonished papal represen- 
tatives to bring peace to England, restore the authority of the Crown there, 
preach the cross, and drive ‘that pestilent man Earl Simon’ from the 
country.4 But while the legate Ottobuono's role in the political resettlement 
of England has been subjected to careful study, little analysis has been 
- made of the connection between these peace efforts and his continuing 
recruitment for crusade during the turbulent years 1266—8. For it is evident 
that Ottobuono promoted the business of the cross wherever local distur- 
bances threatened the peace. He was in London, for example, when Earl 
Gilbert de Clare suddenly moved into the city and joined forces with rebels 
under John de Eyvill in April 1267. The legate's reaction was to begin 
crusade preaching and in the following month Gilbert's brother Thomas 
received the cross together with a number of followers;5 within another 
month peace had been restored in London and Ottobuono could write to 
Pope Clement that “at last reconciliation [had come] from the hand of the 
Lord'.6 In October rebellion threatened the area near Lincoln and on the 


1The whole question of preaching the cross in an effort to promote domestic 
peace is discussed in P. Rousset, Les origines et les caractères de la première croisade 
(Neuchátel, 1945), pp. 171 ff. 

2 See Foedera, ed. T. Rymer (1816-30), 1.1. 437; Calendar of Patent Rolls 1258-66, 
p. 317. 

3 Gervase of Canterbury, ‘Continuation’, in The Historical Works, ed. W. Stubbs 
(Rolls Ser., 1879-80), ii. 234. 

4Calendar of Entries in the Papal Registers, Letters, i. 419, 434. See further 
instructions from Pope Clement to Ottobuono in Thesaurus novus anecdotorum, 
ed. E. Marténe and U. Durand (Paris, 1717), ii, no. 148, cols. 200-1. For a useful 
discussion of Cardinal Ottobuono’s diplomatic career in Britain see A. Lewis, ‘The 
English activities of Cardinal Ottobuono, legate of the Holy See’ (unpublished 
Manchester M.A. thesis, 1938), pp. 140-5 ff. 

5 Flores Historiarum, ed. H. R. Luard (Rolls Ser., 1890), iii. 14. Evidence that 
Ottobuono preached in London at this time may be found in his correspondence 
(‘Letters of Ottoboni', ed. R. Graham, Eng. Hist. Rev., xv (1900), 117—18, nos. 34—5). 

6* Letters of Ottoboni', no. 35, p. 118. 
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18th the papal legate journeyed there to preach the cross in person.! By the 
end of the month Ottobuono’s efforts to promote peace had been embodied 
in many sections of the Dictum of Kenilworth.? Within another two months 
the Lord Edward and royal advisers were evidently considering the ful- 
filment of King Henry’s 1253 crusade vow through the substitution of the 
king’s sons, for their enquiries concerning such a move were in Pope 
Clement’s possession before mid January 1268.3 The following June 
Ottobuono administered crusading vows to Edward and many of his leading 
followers at Northampton, four years after Pope Urban’s representative 
had promoted the affairs of the Holy Land there during the first engagement 
of the Barons’ Wars.* i 

It seems unlikely that the successful recruitment of crusaders among the 
English baronage was the result simply of appeals by local clergy and 
legatine preachers. Enrolment in the crusading forces of the Lords Edward 
and Edmund invites closer analysis—particularly from the standpoint of the 
political and social conditions existing during and after the Barons’ Wars. 
An obvious prerequisite for such investigation is an adequate listing of 
those vowing to depart on crusade prior to the departure of Edward in 1270 
or that of his brother in the following spring. In the case of this English 
crusade an unusual set of circumstances makes this compilation possible. 
In the first place, a number of those pledged to crusade overseas recorded 
their status in order to authorize attorneys to administer lands and pos- 
sessions during their absence. Secondly, many crusaders received the 


1‘ Extracts from the Barlings Chronicle’, in Chronicles of the Reigns of Edward 1 
and Edward II, ed. W. Stubbs (Rolls Ser., 1882-3), ii, pp. cxv-cxvi. Ottobuono 
addressed an assembly of priests, clerics and important laymen at a monastery near 
Lincoln. The Italian legate apparently found it necessary for the dean of Lincoln 
Cathedral and two friars to translate his sermon for the Englishmen present. It 
may be added that a similar occurrence was reported nearly a century earlier in 
connection with recruitment for the crusade of Richard I: the archdeacon of Bangor 
at that time translated a sermon delivered by the bishop of Llandaff—presumably 
into Welsh—for his listeners (Gerald of Wales, *Itinerarium Kambriae’, in Opera, 
ed. J. S. Brewer and G. F. Warner (Rolls Ser., 1861-91), vi. 14, 55). 

2See Lewis, pp. 140-5 ff. and F. M. Powicke, The Thirteenth Century, 1216-1307 
(and edn., Oxford, 1962), pp. 209-13. 

3 See a letter from the pope to Louis IX of France in Thesaurus, ii, no. 583, col. 563. 
It is worthy of note that Pope Clement expressed concern over Edward’s proposed 
passage to the East in view of the recent disruption of affairs in England and the 
probable cost of such a project to be borne by the clergy of the realm. 

4Thomas Wykes, ‘Chronicon vulgo dictum Thomae Wykes’, in Annales 
Monastici, ed. H. R. Luard (Rolls Ser., 1864-9), iv. 217-18; Florence of Worcester, 
‘Continuation’, in Chronicon ex Chronicis, ed. B. Thorpe (English Hist. Soc., 
1848-9), ii. 201-2. The latter (p. 201) reported simply that King Henry ‘was 
holding a parliament of all his barons’ at the time Edward took the cross. Although 
contemporary English and French formularies describe such investment with the 
symbols of pilgrimage and crusade, no actual record of the ceremony conducted at 
Northampton has survived. See J. A. Brundage, ‘Cruce signari: the rite for taking 
the Cross in England’, Traditio, xxii (1966), 289 ff. 

>See Cal. Pat. Rolls 1266-72, pp. 403, 422, 426, 428, 443, 465, 479, 495, 512, 616 
and passim. 
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required crown permission to lease or sell fiefs held of the king before 
departing for the Holy Land.! Finally, English officials prepared substantial 
lists of those crusaders anticipating crown protection for their lands and 
estates during the period in which they would be campaigning with Edward 
or Edmund overseas.2 The recording of crusaders in this manner seems 
to have been the result of a remarkable exercising of authority by the Crown 
over traditional ecclesiastical protection for pilgrims and crusaders. Whether 
this assumption of responsibility was due to the disturbing papal vacancy 
and absence of Ottobuono during the years 1268-71 or occurred because 
of the declining control of ecclesiastical jurisdiction in cases involving lands 
or inheritance during the thirteenth century in England,3 the fact remains 
that in 1270 and 1271 royal administrators contracted obligations ensuring 
the protection and administration of absent crusaders’ estates.4 As a con- 
sequence of these factors an unusually large number of English crusaders 
may be traced accurately. It must be noted, however, that much of this 
documentary evidence does not allow a distinction between those crusaders 
who simply promised to leave on crusade and those who actually departed 
with Edward or Edmund. For the most part the records reveal only the 
expressed intention of individuals to join a crusading expedition, supply a 
substitute, or perhaps even commute their vows for monetary payment.5 


TABLE I. Rebels admitted to the King’s Peace and taking the cross 


before 1271. 
Richard de Afton John de Gurney Jordan de Pyvelesdon 
Robert de Cadamo John de Ingoldthorpe Nicholas de Segrave 
Peter de Champayne Robert de Neuton John de Vesci 
Philip de Colevill Reginald de Pavely William FitzWarin 
John de Eyvill William de Pavely Richard de Wykes 


Nicholas Pesson 


For the purposes of this study two lists of English crusaders have been 
prepared on the basis of individuals’ support during the Barons’ Wars for 
the rebel or royalist causes.6 It will be noted that comparatively few former 
rebels took the cross. Among the most important leaders to do so were 
John de Vesci, John de Eyvill and Nicholas de Segrave. These three barons 
had resisted the Lord Edward’s forces in Ely and Cambridgeshire until 


1See below, pp. 136, 139-40. 

2See Cal. Pat. Rolls 1266-72, pp. 411, 440, 480, 588. 

3On jurisdictional disputes between church and state see B. D. Lyon, A Consti- 
tutional and Legal History of Medieval England (New York, 1960), pp. 454-5. 

4See below, pp. 137-9. 

5A list of English crusaders pledging to accompany Edward in 1270 or his brother 
Edmund in 1271 may be found in the Appendix below. 

6See Tables I and II. Documentation of crusading pledges may be found 
in the Appendix. For a useful guide to such records and to a study of baronial 
loyalties during the civil wars, see Knights of Edward I (5 vols., Harleian Soc., 
1929—32). Support of individuals for either side in the Barons’ Wars has been 
determined for the most part from references in Patent and Close Rolls of the 
period, together with details set forth in Powicke, Henry III and the Lord Edward. 
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1267 and had taken part in the occupation of London in that year.! John de 
Vesci alone of these can be shown to have accompanied the English ex- 
pedition to the Holy Land in 1270-2. According to Walter of Guisborough, 
John and Edward’s brother Edmund were summoned to Edward’s chamber 
in Acre immediately following the attempted assassination of Edward; the 
two were reportedly required to swear fealty to Edward’s young heirs in 
England, since it was feared the prince might not survive the attack.? It is 
possible that John de Eyvill attempted to secure funds for a passage to the 
Latin East, but certain knowledge of his actual departure is lacking. ‘The 
name Nicholas de Segrave appeared on a crusading list in 1271, but there are 
no further indications that this baron sailed with Edward’s brother Edmund 
in February or March of that year.4 Gilbert de Clare was often at odds with 
Edward and other royalist lords but has not been included in this catalogue 


Taste II. Royalists taking the cross before 1271. 


Henry of Almain Gerard de Fanecourt John de St. John 
Alexander Balliol Geoffrey de Gacelyn Laurence de St. Mauro 
Eustace Balliol Adam de Gesemue Unian de St. Peter 
Baldwin de Bassingburn William Giffard Thomas de Sandwich 
William Belet Ralph de Gorges John de Scaccario 
Walter de Biblesworth Geoffrey de Grenvill Nicholas Sifrewast 
Herbert de Boyvill Stephen de Houton Robert de Stanton 
William de Boyvill Roger de Leyburn Hamo le Strange 
John of Brittany John Lovel Robert le Strange 
Brian de Brompton Nicholas de Martin Luke de Tany 
Richard Bruce Adam de Monte Alto Robert de Turbervill 
Robert Bruce Berengar le Moyne Robert 'Tybetot 
Robert Bruce the William le Moyne Robert de Ufford 

Younger Robert de Munteny William de Valence 
Robert Burnell Hugh FitzOtto John de Verdun 
Payne de Chaworth Oliver de Punchardon John de Weston 
Thomas de Clare Elias de Rabeyn Ralph de Wodeburgh 
Roger de Clifford Richard de la Rochelle John de Wodestock 
William de Detling Mauger de St. Albans 


1Powicke, Henry III and the Lord Edward, pp. 567-8. 

2The Chronicle of Walter of Guisborough, ed. H. Rothwell (Camden 3rd ser., 
]xxxix, 1957), pp. 209-10. By all accounts it seems improbable that Edward’s 
brother Edmund was still in the East at the time of the attack in July; a reliable 
Syrian source reported his departure in May 1272 (‘L’Estoire de Eracles empereur 
et la conqueste de Ja Terre d’Outremer’, in Histortens Occidentaux, ii (Recueil des 
historiens des Croisades, Paris, 1859), p. 462) and his name is conspicuously absent 
from a witness list attached to Edward’s will drawn up on 16 July in Acre (Foedera, 
I. 1. 495). 

3John borrowed goo marks from the queen and received protection as a crusader 
in Feb. 1271 (Cal. Pat. Rolls 1266—72, pp. 74, 181, 588). It is possible that he 
sailed with Edmund’s forces leaving the realm between 25 Feb. and 4 March 1271 
(‘Annales Monasterii de Wintonia’, in Annales Monastict, ii. 110; ‘Annales Monas- 
terii de Waverleia’, ibid., ii. 377). 

4Cal. Pat. Rolls 1266—72, p. 588. 
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of former rebels. He took the cross at Northampton in 1268 but steadfastly 
refused all attempts by Edward, King Henry, Richard of Cornwall and 
King Louis IX to make him depart with the English expedition.! The 
remaining crusaders with records of opposition to the king seem to have 
been minor landholders restored quickly to the royal peace—for instance 
John de Ingoldthorpe and William FitzWarin.2 

In contrast to these few recruits the majority of active rebels apparently 
rejected appeals to join the crusade during the period following the civil 
wars. One reason for this lack of significant response may have been the 
proclaimed opposition of many barons to a passage overseas and their 
added suspicion of the political objectives of many of the papal represen- 
tatives in England. In 1267, for example, the chronicler William Rishanger 
observed rebel objections to ‘any preaching of the cross or departure of 
[native] crusaders . . . since this would allow foreigners to invade the 
land [in their absence]’.3 Anxiety over the growing influence of King 
Henry’s French advisers had been apparent as early as May 1265, when the 
Lord Edward had been forced to pledge the banishment of aliens ‘a regno 
et a concilio suo’.4 Rebel attacks centred around the estates of Queen 
Eleanor’s French relatives in the same year.> A storm of protest erupted in 
1266 over grants of captured estates to French supporters of the Crown. 
Rebels may also have been alarmed at Rome’s proclaimed hostility towards 
their cause in England. Pope Urban and Pope Clement had been outspoken 
in their condemnation of the rebellion and the legate Ottobuono had arrived 
in Britain with instructions to preach the crusade against Earl Simon if 
necessary.’ The earl of Leicester enjoyed considerable respect as a former 
crusader himself, however, and local clergy were open in their support of his 


1See the accounts of Thomas Wykes (pp. 218, 228-33), Gervase of Canterbury 
(‘Continuation’, pp. 249-50), and Florence of Worcester (‘ Continuation’, p. 203), 
together with documents summarized in Cal. Pat. Rolls 1266-72 (pp. 369, 410) and 
the final agreement between Gilbert and Edward in Historical Papers and Letters 
from Northern Registers, ed. J. Raine (Rolls Ser., 1873), pp. 27-32. Earl Gilbert 
has not been ranked with former rebels against the king in this article, due to the 
ambivalence of his political attitude throughout the period under discussion. For 
a detailed survey of this complicated relationship with Edward and his adherents 
see M. Altschul, A Barontal Family in Medieval England: the Clares 1217-1314 
(Baltimore, 1965), pp. 34-45 ff. 

2Cal. Pat. Rolls 1266-72, pp. 465, 480. William received royal aid from the 
Lord Edward in order to raise money for his passage overseas (see below). 

3William Rishanger, Chronicle of the Barons’ Wars, ed. J. O. Halliwell (Camden 
Soc., 1840), p. 65. 

4Wykes, p. 164. 

5 Rishanger, Chronicle of the Barons’ Wars, p. 17. 

6 Wykes, pp. 183-4; Cal. Pat. Rolls 1258-66, p. 655. 

TSee a letter from Pope Clement to Ottobuono summarized in Cal. Papal Regs., 
Letters, i. 419. Before his elevation to the papacy in 1265 Guy Fulquonis had 
encountered stubborn refusal by the rebels to enter England and he maintained 
his hostility toward the Montfortians in consequence. See Hist. MSS. Comm., 
I4th Report, app., viii, pp. 173-4; Powicke, Henry III and the Lord Edward, 


PP. 479-82. 
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programmes. At the battle of Lewes it was reported that the rebels had 
displayed white crosses in response to popular appeals for a crusade against 
King Henry.! In view of this expressed opposition to the departure of a 
crusading force and the apparent lack of sympathy with papal represen- 
tatives in England, it is not surprising that recruitment following the civil 
wars was generally unsuccessful among former rebels. 

However, perhaps a more compelling obstacle to enlistment among this 
segment of the baronage was the obvious difficulty of financing an expensive 
passage to the Holy Land. Even alternative methods of honouring cru- 
sading pledges, such as substitution or commutation by money payment, 
may have been too expensive for knights already faced with war -debts, 
costs of repurchasing estates, or growing court expenses in the aftermath of 
the rebellion. The devastation of rebel-held estates was sudden and often 
severe, especially in the case of less powerful men.2 Throughout 1265 and 
1266 victorious royalists were granted control over lands held by vassals of 
defeated rebel chiefs, with the result that many non-involved minor land- 
holders were expelled at short notice or even proclaimed outlaws in con- 
federation with their feudal overlords. Further, the custom had early been 
established of preventing dispossessed rebels from carrying personal effects 
and livestock from their estates. Continuing royalist raids and devastating 
rebel reprisals throughout 1266 and 1267 aggravated the already desperate _ 
condition of many landholders.3 Confronted by dispossession, lack of 
goods for sale, and the threat of new attacks or arrest as outlaws and rebels, 
many of these men found survival difficult during the period in which they 
awaited justice in royal courts. Any combination of these circumstances 
would clearly have diminished the ability of many rebels and their tenants 
to undertake crusading obligations before the Lord Edward’s departure 
for the Latin East in 1270 or that of his brother the following year. 

Another expense faced by former rebels was the payment of fines for 
admission to the King’s Peace or of fees required to repurchase surrendered 
lands in accordance with the Dictum of Kenilworth. Payments to royal 
officials were necessary to gain legal rights throughout the realm following 
rebel activity. These fines for admission to the King’s Peace were often 
arbitrarily set and could be prohibitive. ‘The repurchase of rebel estates 
which had been seized or granted to royalists also represented a considerable 
expense. Barons who had ‘freely and uncompelled sent their service 
against the king or his son’, for example, could only repurchase their lost 
Jands at five times the estimated annual revenue. Those believed to have 
recruited for the cause of Earl Simon or to have been guilty of ‘decrying 
the king’s interest’ could recover lands at twice the estimated annual return. 

1 William Rishanger, Chronica et Annales, ed. H. T. Riley (Rolls Ser., 1865), 
p. 26; Flores Historiarum, ii. 495. 

2See Flores Historiarum, iii. 7; Cal. Pat. Rolls 1266-72, pp. 463-9; Calendar of 
Charter Rolls 1257-1300, pp. 56-8. 

3See Jacob, pp. 25176, 169 ff. 

*Cal. Pat. Rolls 1266-72, pp. 148-51, 157-8 and passim; Jacob, pp. 161, 162 n., 
and Appendix xi, no. 4. 
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Those convicted of simply aiding rebels under threat of reprisal could 
repurchase their estates or possessions at the rate of a single year’s return in 
each case.| The legate Ottobuono eventually gained a clerical aid for 
the relief of the disinherited, but with regard to enlistment in the English 
crusade forces it must be stressed that this tenth was granted only two 
months before Edward and his companions took the cross in 1268.2 Of 
similar significance concerning many rebels’ ability to finance such a 
pilgrimage is the fact that repurchasing according to the terms of the 
Dictum of Kenilworth was conducted primarily during the final two years 
in which Edward’s crusade was preparing—indicating that what money 
rebels did possess was being spent to repurchase estates at the time it 
might have been used to outfit contingents for the crusade.? 

A further difficulty confronting many of these English barons at this time 
was the securing of funds for use during the long delays in royal courts. 
Not until the summer of 1267 did leading rebels begin to appear at chancery 
courts to repurchase estates held by royalists. The first case in accordance 
with the Dictum of Kenilworth was heard only in the late spring of 1268.4 
By the end of 1269 there were still large numbers of enquiries pending in 
these cases and the difficulties involved in deciding the degree of insur- 
gency during the civil wars often carried litigation into 1270 and 1271.° 
The royalist Nicholas de Yattingdon, for example, appeared before royal 
courts to argue a single claim in February and November 1269, November 
1270 and February 1271.6 In addition, sums claimed by former rebels for 
damages inflicted during the disturbances were frequently unpaid because 
of lengthy court appeals which were still continuing as late as 1273.’ One 
notorious case, involving Robert de Ferrer’s attempts to regain lost estates 
in Derby and Somerset, dragged through legal technicalities until the earl’s 
death in 1279.8 Faced with the ruin of their estates by raids during the civil 
wars, with dispossession and lack of revenues, with the mounting costs of 
admission to the King’s Peace and fines for repurchase, with legal fees and 
the expenses of survival during delays in court action, most former oppo- 
nents of the Lord Edward and King Henry seem to have been in no position 
to respond favourably to appeals for a new crusade during the period 


1266-71. 

1See Jacob, pp. 174 ff. 

2For the terms of Ottobuono’s settlement concerning a relief from the clergy see 
Letters from Northern Registers, p. 17; Jacob, pp. 160 ff. 

3See Jacob, pp. 264-71. 

4 Ibid., p. 160. 

5 Ibid., pp. 202, 211-12, 264-71. 

6Ibid., pp. 164-5. 

7 Ibid., pp. 211-12. : 

8See Powicke, Henry III and the Lord Edward, pp. 524-6; Jacob, pp. 217-19, 
388-94. Robert's claims were primarily against the crusader Edmund and several 
accomplices. They were lodged upon the earl’s release from prison in 1269 but 
were delayed in court while Edmund campaigned in the East and later because of 
his militery activities in Wales. For the significance of Robert's case against & 
leading crusading lord, see below. 
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In contrast to the limited response encountered among former rebels, 
the number of royalists pledging to follow Edward to the Latin East was 
large.! Reasons for this enlistment may of course be related to baronial 
desires for prestige, glory, influence with the prince—in other words to 
personal aspiration within the party of the Lord Edward himself. In 
addition, these men had not faced heavy fines for admission to the King’s 
Peace nor the high costs of repurchasing lost estates as had so many former 
rebels during this period. It can be suggested, however, that further 
important advantages were provided by the English crown to crusaders 
with a record of support during the civil wars: contemporary evidence 
reveals a singular and widespread attempt by royal agents to underwrite 
traditional clerical grants of protection and privilege offered to those 
taking the sign of the cross—guarantees of protection and privilege ad- 
mirably suited to the maintenance of the status quo in the aftermath of the 
Barons’ Wars. 

Three crusading privileges in use during the late thirteenth century are 
relevant to this study of crown activity: the protection of crusaders’ lands 
and possessions during their absence on the expedition, the suspension of 
court cases involving crusaders campaigning overseas, and the dispensation 
allowing crusaders to sell or lease otherwise inalienable property in order to 
raise funds for the campaign. The protection of crusaders’ possessions 
as outlined in the papal documents Quantum Praedecessores, Ad Liberandam 
and Afflicte Corde was by 1270 a fundamental portion of canon law. The 
bull Ad Liberandam stated specifically that 


Once they have assumed the cross . . . they are to be defended by archbishops, 
bishops and all prelates of the Church, even should they have appointed their own 
protectors specifically for this task, so that their goods remain untouched and at 
peace until it be known for certain either that they have perished or that they have 
returned home, 2 


In many cases specified churchmen were appointed guardians over major 
landholdings, while the pope himself could name a conservator cruce- 
signatorum to protect the possessions of royal crusaders.3 Provisions con- 
cerning the delaying of court proceedings against crusaders had already 
been incorporated into thirteenth-century canon law and were commonly 
defined as grants of essoin.4 In England, however, it appears that such 
privileges might not be granted by clerical authorities in cases where 
crusaders had been summoned to court a reasonable length of time before 


1See Table II above. It should be noted again that names on this list have been 
drawn from records indicating crusader status alone; evidence that individuals 
actually left the realm on crusade is usually lacking—a fact which must be borne in 
mind throughout the following discussion. 

Centro di Documentazione, Bologna, Conciliorum oecumenicorum decreta, ed. 
J. Alberigo et al. (Basel etc., 1962), p. 245; Les registres d' Innocent IV, ed. E. Berger 
(Paris, 1884—1921), nos. 2665, 5980. Similar protection had been issued at the 
First Lateran Councilin 1123. See Brundage, Canon Law and the Crusader, p. 166. 

3 See Brundage, Canon Law and the Crusader, pp. 163, 166-9. 

^ Ibid., pp. 174-5. 
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their departure.! Thirteenth-century crusaders might occasionally claim 
the canonical right of privilegium fori, the privilege of being judged in an 
ecclesiastical court rather than a civil one. Therefore, according to con- 
tinental jurists, a man signed with the cross of pilgrimage might answer 
charges brought against him in a secular court with the formula, ‘I will 
not reply because I am a crusader’.2 In the late thirteenth century Bracton 
indicated that such a dispensation might be extended to English crusaders 
for a period of one year, although there is no other evidence for the use of 
this privilege in connection with the crusade of 1270.3 Of significance also 
was the clerical dispensation available to crusaders wishing to sell or lease 
estates in order to raise funds for the passage overseas. During the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries many crusaders found it impossible to draw readily 
from financial sources available to more powerful magnates. Royal and 
clerical grants, together with sizeable loans from established banking 
families, were simply out of reach of most barons and knights. Yet feudal 
custom and usage frequently prevented the alienation of property and 
chattels held of a major lord and thus the financing of a pilgrimage to the 
Holy Land was nearly impossible for these vassals.4 The alleviation of 
these financial difficulties, however, was attempted in 1145 with the 
publication of Quantum Praedecessores: 


it shall be allowed them also that when, after relatives or overlords to whom their 
fiefs belong have been warned, if these cannot or do not wish to lend the crusaders 
money, then they may freely and without hindrance pledge their lands or other 
possessions to churches, to churchmen, or to any other of the faithful. 


There is substantial evidence that agencies of the English crown en- 
couraged enlistment in Edward’s crusading forces by employing the three 
privileges examined above. Crusaders were granted royal charters in 1270 
and 1271 which effectively assured the maintenance of the status quo during 
the period in which an English expedition would be campaigning overseas. 
The grant provided to King Henry’s son Edmund is illustrative of the 
most important of these attempts to enforce traditional clerical guarantees: 


since our beloved son Edmund, a crusader, has vowed to go overseas in aid of the 
Holy Land, we undertake the protection and defence of the men, lands, rents, 
incomes and all possessions of ... Edmund. And further, we command that these 
be maintained, protected, and defended . . . neither yielding them up to injury, 
molestation, damage, nor other grievance.® 


1See examples from the reigns of John and Henry III cited tbid. 

2‘Le livre des constitucions demenees el chasetelet de Paris’, ed. C. Mortet, 
Mémoires de la Société de l'histoire de Paris et de l'Isle de France, x (1883), 84. 

3See Brundage, Canon Law and the Crusader, pp. 173-4. 

^On English law regarding such alienation of fiefs see W. S. Holdsworth, A 
History of English Law, iii (3rd edn., 1922), pp. 132 ff.; Lyon, pp. 460-3. Examples 
of English crusaders in financial difficulty but for royal dispensation in this manner 
may be followed in Cal. Pat. Rolls 1266-72, pp. 434-5, 517. 

5 Patrologiae cursus completus .. . Series Latina, ed. J. P. Migne, clxxvi, p. 82. 
See also Villey, La crotsade, pp. 72-3. 

6 Foedera, 1. i: 482. 
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Expressed in similar terms to those encountered among contemporary 
ecclesiastical grants, Edmund’s protection was to take effect ‘from the time 
he begins his journey and during all the time remaining to the completion 
of a five-year [period]’.! Such provisions were repeated in other royal 
charters granted to English barons pledging to sail for the Latin East in 
1270 and 1271—with the result that nearly 300 crusaders were free to 
leave England reasonably secure in the knowledge that lands or possessions 
which they controlled would be protected by royal authorities until the 
crusade returned.2 These men were similarly assured that rents and 
revenues from these possessions would be collected and paid to them during 
their absence on crusade, presumably through the attorneys many had 
appointed before their departure.3 


TABLE III. Crusaders in possession of rebel estates or properties after 1269. 


William Belet Gerard de Fanecourt John de St. John 
Walter de Biblesworth William Giffard Laurence de St. Mauro 
Robert de Boyvill Stephen de Houton Nicholas Sifrewast 
William de Boyvill Roger de Leyburn Hamo le Strange 
Brian de Brompton John Lovel Robert de Turbervill 
Robert Charles Nicholas de Martin Robert T'ybetot 
Thomas de Clare Adam de Monte Alto William de Valence 
Roger de Clifford Berengar le Moyne John de Verdun 
William de Detling Robert de Munteny Ralph de Wodeburgh 
Mauger de St. Albans 


The benefits of such crown protection to those crusaders still holding 
captured rebel estates are obvious and the number of royalists in a position 
to take advantage of this device is impressive.* Large tracts of rebel-held 
territory had been granted away in 1265 and 1266 to supporters of the 
king and the Lord Edward. Much of this property had been subsequently 
reclaimed by the Crown, to be redistributed to other royalists. The rest 
had been simply left in the hands of its first conquerors. By the time 
many royalist barons took the cross in 1268 and 1269 a sizeable amount 
of this territory had not yet been redeemed by disinherited rebels.5 Edward’s 
brother Edmund demonstrated what benefits might accrue from this royal 
policy of protection following his ‘appropriation’ of lands held by the 
imprisoned earl of Derby in 1269: the prince was doubtless aware that 

1 Foedera, 1. i. 482. In view of the fact that similar grants to English crusaders 
covered a period of four or five years from their departure in 1270 or 1271, it is 
interesting to discover that many knights did not return to the realm with Edward 
until late in 1274, preferring to remain in France nearly two years after the crusad- 
ing army had left Syria. 

2 See the list of protections in the Appendix below. 

3 For references to the appointment of attorneys, see above, p. 130 n. 5. 

*See Table III. Documentation of the original grants of rebel possessions may 
be traced in appropriate volumes of Patent and Close Rolls. Inclusion in this list 
is based upon the absence of evidence indicating the return of these lands or—in 
more important cases—upon records of continued possession by royalists in 1269 
and 1270. 

>See Jacob, pp. 175, 192-5, 203. 
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the crusading privilege forthcoming from the Crown within a year would 
effectively assure his undisputed possession of the earl’s estates in Derby 
and Somerset for at least five more years.1 In another instance, Roger de 
Leyburn held the thirteen manors of Henry FitzAucher along with Peter de 
. Montfort’s hall in Westminster when he received royal protection as a 
crusader in 1270.? Thomas de Clare held another manor of Peter de 
Montfort, while Hamo le Strange in 1269 and 1270 possessed estates 
formerly belonging to rebel Londoners.3 William de Valence had been 
granted some manors of William de Monte Caniso which were still unre- 
deemed according to the terms in the Dictum of Kenilworth in 1268. 
Roger de Clifford had gained rebel lands in Leicestershire and Warwick- 
shire before he took the cross.4 It may be suggested that royal assurances 
of protection were instrumental in securing for these barons an additional 
four or five years of relatively undisputed possession of rebel estates. 

Another attractive privilege available to royalist crusaders was embodied 
in various crown grants of essoin in 1269 and 1270. In the terms of Edmund’s 
charter: “We promise, therefore, that the same Edmund . . . shall be quit 
of all pleas and actions of court, from whence he may derive nothing; of 
assizes of novel diseisin; and of all further presentments’.5 It can be seen 
from this and from the substantial number of similar passages included in 
royal grants that suits resulting from the civil disturbances would be sus- 
pended until English crusaders could return from the Holy Land. One 
or two examples of this royal concession will illustrate the importance of 
the grants of essoin in providing a degree of immunity for adherents of the 
Crown during this period. Luke de Tany, a close friend of the Lord 
Edward and his seneschal in Gascony following the crusade, had allegedly 
executed a number of rebel captives taken at Evesham. Yet the case brought 
against him later was suspended when it was demonstrated that he would 
be sailing for the Latin East. Proceedings were finally dropped amid the 
business of the Welsh wars in 1277.6 It is likely that the earl of Derby faced 
the same delays in court with regard to his claim against the crusader 
Edmund and his royalist accomplices.? 

Royalists still holding captured rebel estates could also benefit from royal 
licences to sell or lease these lands in order to raise funds for crusading. 
It may be suggested that such a privilege was open to abuse during the 
period of papal vacancy with its consequential decrease in clerical authority 
over such matters. It is evident that little or no legal restraint was placed 
upon royalist crusaders alienating property as yet unrestored to former 


l'Ihe account of Edmund’s questionable purchase of the earl’s lands may be 
followed in Flores Historiarum, iii. 11-12. See also Powicke, Henry III and the 
Lord Edward, pp. 524-5. 

2Cal. Pat. Rolls 1266-72, p. 254. 

3 Ibid., pp. 39, 63, 199, 290-1, 463-9. 

4Cal. Pat. Rolls 1266-72, pp. 271, 48, 276. 

5 Foedera, 1. i. 482. 

6Cal. Pat. Rolls 1266-72, p. 442; Calendar of Close Rolls 1272-9, pp. 381-2. 

7See above; Jacob, pp. 217-19, 388-94. 
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rebels. Examples of such sale and lease of captured lands can be seen in: 
transactions concluded by the crusaders ‘Thomas de Clare, Robert de 
Munteny, Eustace Balliol, William de Detling and Robert Charles.! In 
fact, crusaders with no intention of sailing with Edward or Edmund may 
have alienated fiefs in 1270 and 1271. This was perhaps the reason for a 
strong warning issued by Pope Gregory X in September 1274: he com- 
manded that all crusaders who had not fulfilled existing vows should be 
prepared to set forth immediately for the Holy Land. In England this 
order resulted in a scramble to redeem vows and to commute them through 
money payments. In the archdiocese of York no fewer than 300 persons 
went on record for such redemption during 1274-5.? 

There is evidence that the English crown and the Lord Edward were 
prepared to offer still further inducements to those volunteering to accom- 
pany the crusade. Leading crusaders were granted substantial sums drawn 
from revenues under royal administration throughout 1269 and 1270. In 
return for sailing with Edward to the East, for example, the king offered 
Roger de Leyburn 2,000 marks.* Roger de Clifford received a grant from 
crown wardship returns of between {500 and {700 annually for his similar 
pledge to join the crusade.5 Robert Charles, still in need of funds after 
selling all his estates, received 400 marks in 1270 drawn from royal revenues 
collected from escheats, wardships and marriages.6 King Henry’s son 
Edmund also received a royal grant of between 2,000 and 2,600 marks, paid 
mostly out of receipts from fines, amercements, and other eyre issues in 
the county of Lincoln.” Gilbert de Clare was offered 8,000 marks plus royal 
guarantees for his transport in return for a pledge to campaign with Edward 
in Latin Syria; the earl was promised 2,000 marks for simply leaving the 
realm to crusade independently at the head of his own forces.8 Indications 
are that the sums pledged in this case were to be drawn from crown revenues 
for application to Gilbert’s anticipated crusading costs.9 


1Cal. Pat. Rolls 1266-72, pp. 434-5, 441, 454, 474. King Henry’s son Edmund 
received permission to lease all of his English estates for seven years in 1270, in- 
cluding presumably those gained at the expense of the earl of Derby (ibid., pp. 448, 
5IO-—II). 

2 Les registres de Grégoire X, ed. J. Guiraud (Paris, 1892), no. 539, p. 119. 

3The Register of Walter Giffard, ed. W. Brown (Surtees-Soc., cix, 1904), pp. 
277-81. 

4Cal. Pat. Rolls 1266-73, p. 479. 

5 Ibıd., p. 448. 

6 Ibid., pp. 434-5. 

7Cal. Pat. Rolls 1266-72, p. 514; Cal. Pat. Rolls 1272-81, p. 167. In 1275 
Edmund complained that he had received only £600 of this grant and that the rest 
had been appropriated by Edward’s agents in the Latin East (Cal. Close Rolls 
1273-9, pp. 182-3). The following year Edward admitted this use of crusading 
funds and began repayment to his brother (Cal. Pat. Rolls 1272-81, p. 167). 

8See the agreement negotiated by Edward’s uncle and former crusader Richard 
of Cornwall in Letters from Northern Registers, pp. 27-32. 

9Ibid. Included in the pact was a clear royal threat to withdraw the important 
protection of possessions accorded other English crusaders should the earl fail to 
meet his commitments. 
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` Another method used by Edward and his administrators to secure recruits 
involved the payment of sums on a fixed scale directly to barons and knights 
taking the cross. In 1269 and 1270 the prince contracted with his brother 
Edmund and sixteen leading English barons to pay their transport costs to 
and from the proposed theatre of crusading operations. ‘These agreements 
provided roo marks to each crusader and a further roo marks for each 
knight in his military contingent. The contract between Edward and Adam 
de Gesemue signed in 1270 illustrates the nature of these financial agree- 
ments: 


know that I have agreed with the Lord Edward . . . to go with him to the Holy 
Land, accompanied by 5 knights, and to remain in his service for a whole year to 
commence at the coming voyage in September. And in return he has given me, 
to cover all expenses, 600 marks in money and transport—that is to say the hire of a 
ship and water for as many persons and horses as are appropriate for knights.1 


Should the crusader be unable to sail in person with Edward’s forces he was 
obliged to pay for a substitute for himself or for any of his knights similarly 
indisposed.? Edward’s brother Edmund was paid 10,000 marks for an 
unspecified number of followers; Hamo le Strange received 1,200 marks, 
also with no indication of the size of his force.3 These and other surviving 
contracts reveal that at least 105 crusaders were subsidized by Edward in 
this manner.* It is significant that only one former rebel appears in these 
contracts: William FitzWarin received 300 marks for his service along with 
two knights on crusade.? Of additional interest is the evidence that the papal 
legate Ottobuono supplied some of the funds distributed by Edward—or at 
least in two instances was prepared to match the prince’s grants: on their 
return from Latin Syria Edward’s companions Robert T'ybetot and Payne 
de Chaworth reminded Pope Gregory X that they had been promised 600 
marks each by Pope Clement’s legate in England; they explained that 
Ottobuono had granted these sums in return for their participation on 
crusade overseas. Two contracts signed by the Lord Edward in 1270 
reveal that identical sums were pledged by the prince to Robert and Payne, 


1Public Record Office, Pipe Roll 1 Edw. I, m. 22. Adam de Gesemue, a magistrate 
holding estates around Newcastle, seems to have died before April 1274 after 
receiving protection as a crusader in July 1270 (P.R.O., Charter Roll 54 Hen. III 
m. 4; Calendar of Fine Rolls 1272-1307, p. 21; Cal. Pat. Rolls 1366-72, p. 440). 

2P.R.O., Pipe Roll x Edw. I, m. 22. 

3 Ibid. Hamo le Strange appears to have attracted sufficient prestige on crusade 
in the East that his marriage to the heiress of Beirut was concluded in 1271 or 1272. 
Young Isabella of Ibelin, as King Hugh of Jerusalem-Cyprus’s ward, represented a 
valued political prize in Latin Syria; Hamo, however, was soon instrumental in 
securing the independence of the lordship of Beirut through an agreement signed 
with Muslim rulers and leaders of the Temple: Isabella successfully resumed full 
possession of her fief upon Hamo’s death in 1273. See the accounts in ' L'Estoire de 
Eracles’, p. 462; Grousset, iii. 666 ff. 

4See Table IV. The English chronicler Thomas Wykes (pp. 217-18) reported 
that 120 took the cross in the ceremony at Northampton in 1268. 

5P.R.O., Pipe Roll 1 Edw. I, m. 22. « 

6 Registres de Grégoire X, no. 232, p. 73. 
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although there is no way of discovering any further link between the legate’s 
offer and the prince’s contracts.1 Taken together with other royal grants 
to leading crusaders, these contracts reveal that substantial financial help 
was provided by Edward and his associates in order to recruit military forces 
in England for the expedition of 1270. 


_ itis apparent that crusading appeals in England resulted in a widespread 
commitment by royalist supporters to the enterprise of the Lords Edward 
and Edmund in 1270 and 1271. Similar response seems to have been lacking 
among those barons opposed to Edward and the Crown during the civil 
disturbances, in spite of the fact that the crusade may have been promoted 
in an attempt to turn these men from strife in 1264~7. Reasons for this 
reaction among the disinherited range from their expressed opposition to the 
project and its sponsors to the crushing burdens facing them in the form of 
fines, repossession costs and legal fees in the wake of military defeat. 

On the other hand, it can be effectively argued that the favourable response 
to crusading appeals by English royalists was the result of an attractive 
combination of privileges, dispensations and money grants made available 
by the Crown. It seems likely that property in the possession of crusaders 
would be protected for up to five years against claims or repurchase by 
former rebels, while revenues from such property would be collected by the 
Crown and paid to absent crusaders during this period. Claims for dis- 
possession and damage would be suspended in royal courts until the 
crusaders could return to England. Captured rebel estates could be quickly 
sold or leased by royalist crusaders in anticipation of growing military costs 
overseas. 


TABLE IV. Contracts between English crusaders and the Lord Edward. 
knights marks 


Henry of Almain I4. 1,500 
Brian de Brompton I 200 
Payne de Chaworth 5 600 
Thomas de Clare 9 1,000 
Roger de Clifford 9 1,000 
Edmund -— 10,000 
William de Huntercombe 2 300 
Adam de Gesemue 5 600 
Roger de Leyburn 9 1,000 
Alan de Monte Alto I 200 
Robert de Munteny 2 300 
Walter de Percy 3 400 
Richard de la Rochelle 2 300 
Hamo le Strange — 1,200 
Robert T'ybetot 5 600 
William de Valence 1g 2,000 
William FitzWarin 2 300 


1 P.R.O., Pipe Roll 1 Edw. I, m. 22. 
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The English crown seems to have been prepared to implement all of these 
traditional privileges, a fact which undoubtedly worked to the disadvantage 
of defeated barons still in the process of regaining lost estates or recompense 
for crimes committed against them during the disturbances. Moreover, 
during the period when an English crusade would be active in the East, 
difficulties could increase for these men because of their inability to collect 
revenues in disputed lands or to continue legal claims against royalist 
crusaders. Finally, the Lord Edward and King Henry were prepared to 
offer substantial grants to those taking the cross. Such subsidies for trans- 
port and provisions seem to have been offered primarily to leading royalists, 
while those of the disinherited who took the cross appear to have been 
excluded. 

It can thus be seen that rival factions of the English baronage fared un- - 
equally as a result of measures taken by the Crown in the matter of recruit- 
ment for the crusade of 1270. It may perhaps be suggested.that traditional 
crusading inducements were instrumental in securing the political and 
economic settlement imposed by the Crown in the aftermath of civil warfare. 
Ultimately, royal policies regarding the crusade of 1270 cemented relations 
between the Crown and its supporters through the maintenance of a 
beneficial status quo and the enlistment of powerful loyalists for a military 
adventure in the Latin East under the guidance of the future King Edward I. 


Bruce BEEBE 


APPENDIX 


A. Royal protection granted to English crusaders before.Edward’s departure in 
August 1270. 
Date of protection Cal. Pat. Rolls 


Crusader I270 1266-72 

page 
Richard de Afton 16 July 440 
James de Aldithele 10 July 480 
Benedict le Canun of Alfemeston 28 June 480 
Henry de Allemannia 20 Feb. 4II 
Randolf de Ardern 12 May 479 
David, earl of Ateles 26 Apr. 422 
Osbert de Augo 18 May 428 
Robert Aumary, of Lincoln ro May 425 
John de Badebury, parson of Rudmerton 28 June 480 
Alexander de Balliolo 12 May 426 
Eustace de Balliolo 20 Feb. AIL 
Ralph Barry 28 June 480 
John de Baskervill 28 June 480 
William Belet 20 Feb. AII 
John de la Bere 28 June 480 
William de Bevill 16 July 440 
Walter de Bibleswrth 26 June 480 
John de Blankeneye ro July 480 


IO 
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Date of protection Cal. Pat. Rolls 


Crusader 


William le Blont 

Robert de Bodeham 

Thomas Boter 

Richard de Boys 

Herbert de Boyvill 

Brian de Brampton 

Bartholomew de Brianso 

John de Briddeport 

William le Brun 

Richard de Brus 

Robert de Brus the Younger 

Henry de Burghull 

Robert Burnel 

Robert. de Cadamo 

Walter de Camhou 

Alan de Castell, of London 

Peter de Chaluns 

Robert Charles 

Peter de Chaumpayne 

Hervey de Chauwyth 

Patrick de Chawrth 

Payn de Chawrth 

‘Thomas de Clare 

Robert le Clerk, yeoman of the Consort 
Eleanor 

Roger de Clifford 

William son of William de Coleston 

Philip de Colevill 

Robert Colier 

Ralph de Cotun 

Nicholas Crok 

Robert de Crok 

William de Detling 

Bertram de Draycot ] 

John de Ernefeud, parson of Warblington 

John le Espeynol 

Richard le Eyr 

Gerard de Fanencurt 

John Fantellun 

Giles de Feenes 

William de Fenes 

John Ferre 

Richard Fillyol 

Geoffrey Gacelyn 

Richard de la Garderobe, the queen's 
tailor 

Hamundus de Gayton 


1270 


10 May 
28 June 
12 May 
I6 July 
10 May 


3 March 


16 July 
1o July 
16 July 
12 May 
Io July 
16 July 
16 July 
16 July 
16 July 
25 May 
ro July 

6 June 
20 Feb. 
16 July 
16 July 
16 July 
16 July 


28 June 
16 July 
10 July 
28 June 
10 July 
28 June 
28 June 
28 June 
15 July 
20 Feb. 
28 June 
10 July 
26 June 
16 July 
16 July 
16 July 


16 July 
16 July 
20 Feb. 


10 July 
10 May 


1266-72 
page 
479 
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Crusader 


John de Gayton 

Adam de Gesemue 

William Gifford 

William de Gleseby, parson of Bassingham 
Godin 

Ralph de Gorges 

William Graundyn 

William le Graunt 

John de la Grave 

John Guer 

Robert de Haulton 

Henry Hay 

Stephen de Hegham 

Walter son of Hildebrand 

Jul’ son of Walter Hok 

Henry son of Geoffrey de Horsede 
Stephen de Houton 

William de Huntercumbe 
Geoffrey de la Hyde 

Henry Jordan 

Simon de Kelworth 

Robert le Keu 

Philip de Lacy 

Henry de Langedon 

William le Latymer 

William Leoyn of Brampton 
Roger de Leyburn 

Peter son of Robert of Lincoln 
Stephen de London, parson of Lugwardyn 
John Lovel 

Laurence de Lovershale 
Alexander Luterel 

Richard son of Henry Malesours 
Siward de Mapeldurham 
William le Mareschal 

Robert de Marisco 

Nicholas de Marton 

Robert de Marton 

‘Thomas Maudut 

William de Mazun 

Robert de Mitteford 

Adam de Monte Alto 

John de Monte Alto 

Simon de Monte Alto 

Richard de la More 

William Mowyn 

Berenger le Moyne 
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Date of protection Cal. Pat. Rolls 
1270 1266-73 
page 
16 July 440 
16 July 440 
10 May 479 
28 June 480 
20 Feb. 411 
ro July 480 
16 July 440 
16 July 440 
16 July 440 
16 July 440 
Io July 480 
ro July 480 
— 616 
16 July 440 
20 Feb. AXI 
28 June 480 
16 July 440 
12 May 479 
16 July 440 
IO July 480 
28 June 480 
25 May 480 
pen 428 
16 July 440 
10 May 479 
25 May 480 
10 May 479 
10 May 479 
16 July 440 
12 May 479 
16 July 440 
16 July 440 
16 July 440 
16 July 440 
26 June 480 
26 June 480 
16 July 440 
16 July 440 
12 May 479 
10 July 480 
20 Feb. 41II 
20 Feb. ALI 
20 Feb. All 
20 Feb. 41II 
ro July 480 
18 July 443 
16 July 
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Date of protection Cal. Pat. Rolls 


Crusader 


John de Mumbray 
Ralph de Mumbray 
William Munbray 
Arnulf de Munteny 
Robert de Munteny 
Robert de Murisien 
William son of Laurence de Naffreton 
Robert de Neuton 

Alan de Nevill 

Adam de Norhampton of Winchester 
William de Norton 
John de Osbeston 
Hugh son of Oto 
William de Pageham 
John le Parker 

William Patrik 

Reynold de Pavely 
William Pavely 
Geoffrey Payne 
William Peche 

Walter de Percy 

Henry de Peremor 
Nicholas Peyssun 

John de Peyton 

Hugh de Plugenet 

Odo de Polecote 

Roger de Portes - 
Walter de Portes of Flemsted 
Oliver de Punchardun 
Thomas de Pyn 

Jordan de Pyvelesdon 
Ellis de Rabeyn 

Roger de Reymes 

John Rok 

Richard de la Rokele 
Ellis de Rolleston 
Hubertinn de Rolly 
John de Romundby 
John de Sancto Johanne 


Abbot and convent of St. Mary, St. Peter 


sur Dives 
Richard de Salebyry 
Thomas de Sandwyco 
Richard de Saundon 
Ralph le Sauser 
Hugh Sauvage 
Richard le Sauvage 


1270 


12 May 
12 May 
12 May 
16 July 
16 July 
10 July 
16 July 
16 July 
12 May 
28 June 
10 July 
16 July 
16 July 
16 July 
12 May 
10 July 
ro July 
1o July 
26 June 
16 July 
12 May 
16 July 
ro July 
10 May 
16 July 
28 June 
16 July 
16 July 
16 July 
16 July 
ro July 
20 Feb. 
16 July 
10 July 
16 July 
10 May 


3 March 


28 June 
10 July 


18 July 
20 Feb. 
28 June 
16 July 
28 June 
16 July 
16 July 


1236672 
page 
426 
426 
426 
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Date of protection Cal. Pat. Rolls 


Crusader 1270 1266-72 
page 
Geoffrey de Scoftinton 10 July 480 
Stephen de Sele 16 July 440 
Nicholas de Sifrewast Io July 480 
Henry son of Henry de Stonebrok 28 June 480 
Richard de Styveton — 423 
Richard de Swafham 16 July 440 
Luke de Thany 28 June 480 
William Thurebert 16 July 440 
Geoffrey de Toucestre 28 June 480 
Thomas Tredegold 26 June 480 
Roger de 'Trompyton 28 June 480 
Robert de Tybetot 16 July 440 
Robert de Ufford 12 May 479 
William de Vallence 5 Aug. 485 
John de Verdun 16 July 440 
Henry le Waleys 16 July 440 
Eudo son of Warin 16 July 440 
Alexander, parson of Westiderleg 10 July 480 
John de Weston 16 July 440 
William de Wistenton 10 July 480 
Ralph de Wodeburgh 10 July 480 
John de Wodestock* 
John son of Thomas de Wrastrulingeworth 16 July 440 
Robert son of Simon de Wy 28 June 480 
Walter de Wyginton 18 July 443 
William de Yattinden Io July 480 
John de Yaveneswyth Io July 480 


B. Royal protection granted to English crusaders after Edward’s departure but 
before Edmund’s departure in March 1271. 


Date of protection Cal. Pat. Rolls 


Crusader 1366-72 

page 

‘Thomas le Arcedeakne 17 Feb. 1271 589 
Peter de Ardern 30 Jan. 1271 588 
John of Ardern 10 Feb. 1271 588 
Peter son of Serlo de Arunbouch 10 Feb. 1271 588 
Robert de Asshedon 12 Jan. 1271 588 
. Hugh de Aungervill 10 Feb. 1271 588 
Walter Basset 25 Jan. 1271 588 
Baldwin de Bassingburn 10 Feb. 1271 588 
Walter de Batonia Io Feb. 1271 588 
William de Belcheford Io Feb. x271 588 
William de Blyburgh I2 Jan. 1271 588 
Robert de Boyvill I9 Oct. 1270 465 


* Calendar of Liberate Rolls, vi, no. 1180, p. 213. 
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Crusader 


John de Britannia 

Robert de Brus 

Roger de Coyners 

Robert le Estraunge 

John de Everle 

Guy Ferre 

Matthew de Gelham 
Richard de Glen 

Gerard de Grandisono 
John de Gurnay 

John de Heynouz 

William de Holm 

John de Ingoldthorpe 
Geoffrey son of Geoffrey de Langele 
Hamo Lestrange 

John Lovel 

Rowland Malet, parson of Quenton 
Richard Maylard 

Walter de Morton 

John de Niwenton 
Thomas le Norreys 
William de Northdye 
Richard de Pouton 
William son of Ralph 
Mauger de Sancto Albino 
Laurence de Sancto Mauro 
Urian de Sancto Petro 
John de Scalariis of Badburgham 
Nicholas de Sedgrave 
Robert Selisaule 

Robert de Staunden 
Robert de Turbervill 

John de Vescy 

William son of Warin 

John de Warrewyk 
Richard de Wykes 


10 Jan. 1271 
19 Oct. 1270 
10 Feb. 1271 
10 Feb. 1271 
12 Jan. 1271 
30 Jan. 1271 
10 Feb. 1271 
17 Feb. 1271 
30 Jan. 1271 
25 Jan. 1271 
2 Dec. 1270 
ro Feb. 1271 
13 Feb. 1271 
Io Feb. 1271 
25 Jan. 1271 
10 Feb. 1271 
12 Jan. 1271 
g Jan. 1271 
ro Feb. 1271 
12 Jan. 1271 
2 Dec. 1270 
12 Jan. 1271 
12 Jan. 1271 
19 Oct. 1270 
30 Jan. 1271 
12 Jan. 1271 
25 Jan. 1271 
10 Feb.1271 
25 Jan. 1271 
30 Jan. 1271 
10 Feb. 1271 
25 Jan. 1271 
25 Jan. 1271 
19 Oct. 1270 
Io Feb. 1271 
30 Jan. 1271 


Date of protection Cal. Pat. Rolls 


1266—72 
page 
615 
465 
588 
585 
588 
512 
588 
589 
588 
587 
495 
588 
517 
588 
588 
588 
588 
503 
588 
588 
495 
588 


Edward III's Removal of his Ministers and 
Judges, 1340-1 


AT MIDNIGHT on Thursday 30 November 1340, King Edward III arrived, 
completely unexpectedly, by ship at the Tower of London after five months 
of campaigning in Flanders and France. According to the well-informed 
London chronicler he found the Governor of the Tower, Nicholas de la 
Beche, ‘out of town’.! Furious at this neglect of duty which contravened 
strict instructions laid down by him for the safe-keeping of the Tower in his 
absence,* he demanded the appearance of the Governor, regardless of the 
time of night. He also summoned John Stonor, John Shardelowe and 
William Shareshull, justices; William de la Pole, John Pulteney and 
Reginald Conduit, three of the English merchants most deeply involved in 
the king’s recent financial transactions; John of St. Pol, the Master of the 
Rolls at the chancery, Henry Stratford who was Archbishop John Stratford’s 
cousin and Michael Wathe, both high chancery officials, and John Thorpe, 
Clerk of the Treasurer at the exchequer of receipt.3 The next day he sent 
mandates of privy seal, possibly to all the sheriffs in England,‘ proclaiming 
an enquiry into oppression and dishonesty by both central and local officials 
and uttering frequent dire threats against those who refused to co-operate. 
Those with complaints to make were to bring written bills and present 
them in London, secretly if there was a danger to them from officials still in 
office, to officers specially appointed to receive them. Furthermore persons 
from each vill were invited to send through the sheriffs sealed rolls of 


1Croniques de London, ed. G. J. Aungier (Camden Soc., 1844), pp. 83 ff. (cited 
hereafter as French Chronicle). 

2Public Record Office, C81/13159, privy seal, 6 June 1340. All MS. references 
in this article are to material in the Public Record Office, unless otherwise stated. 

3 French Chronicle, pp. 83 ff. 

4Cambridge University Library, MS. Dd.9.38 (a 14th-century register of docu- 
ments from Reading) fos. 107-8. A privy seal of the king to the sheriff of Oxford- 
shire. The king rejoices at the good behaviour of the people of England during his 
absence abroad and is grateful for the aids granted to him at various times to prosecute 
his wars against his enemies. But the aids have been a heavy charge on the people 
and too little of them have come to the king while the delays have caused him 
great harm “et si sumes bien aperceu a ore qe ceaux gount este coillours des aydes a 
nous grauntez ount este mult ardauntz en le lever de meismes les aydes vers notre 
povere poeple, mes tut le plus de eaux sen ount purchace de noz biens lours terres, 
rentes et possessions et devienent par nous biens riches et taunt puissauntz sur lur 
povere veysines ge les menues gentz par pour ne poent gouverner et nomement 
ount este celes choses faytes en temps qe nous avoms este absens de notre Royalme 
Dengleterre’. The remainder of this long writ deals with the organization of the 
enquiry against these officials, outlined in the text. 
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information about misdoings of local officials. The text of this privy seal, 
to which the king had obviously given much thought, is lengthy and detailed. 
It was destined in ten days, perhaps as the result of the large number of 
bills presented, to evolve into a commission to enquire into and. punish 
abuses by royal officials conducted in the localities themselves by specially 
appointed royal justices. 

The crisis of 1340-1 has in the past attracted the attention of a succession 
of scholars because it foreshadowed developments which were to be of great 
importance later. The issues raised in the parliament of April 1341 
included, so it seemed, a possibility that royal ministers should be appointed 
and ought to be dismissed only in parliament. The right of prelates and 
magnates to trial in parliament by the assembled lords, their peers, was 
asserted. Students of the procedures used in the impeachments and 
attainders of subsequent English history have found the proceedings of 
1341 worth pondering. But if we approach the events of 1340-1 without 
any constitutional hindsight, we find that we are dealing with a purely 
political crisis, a trial of strength between a king who meant to be the 
complete master of his own kingdom, and royal officials and servants who 
had become unsatisfactory instruments for carrying out his policies 
efficiently. In dealing with the crisis one is reminded of Professor Plucknett’s 
remarks about Edward I: 


We may wonder whether such a man would be altogether gratified at the thought 
that we are more interested at the moment in his statutes than in his strategy, 
and that our students pay more attention to his parliaments than to his politics. 
He would perhaps reproach us with elevating his expedients above his policies, 
and so mistaking his means for his ends.? ) 


The intensity and expense of the first campaigns of the Hundred Years 
War placed unprecedented pressures both on the administration which had 
to obtain money and supplies for the king and on the country which had to 
provide them after a run of bad harvests. Edward III had been most 
successful in building up the support of his magnates, an achievement which 
‘had not a little to do with the fact that among the leading earls and barons 
the older generation had largely died out and that after 1330 Edward was 
dealing with a group of near contemporaries. This was not so in the 
administration. It was, as the contemporary chronicler and royal councillor 
Adam Murimuth says, a group of seniores. These seniores had been inherited 


1 Most notable studies include T. F. Tout, Chapters in the Administrative History 
of Medieval England, iii (Manchester, 1928), ch. ix; G. T. Lapsley, ‘Archbishop 
Stratford and the crisis of 1341’, Eng. Hist. Rev., xxx (1915), 6-18, 193-215, repr. in 
Lapsley, Crown, Community and Parliament in the Later Middle Ages (1951), pp. 
231-72; B. Wilkinson, ‘The protest of the earls of Arundel and Surrey in the crisis 
of 1341’, Eng. Hist. Rev., xlvi (1931), 181-93 and Constitutional History of Medieval 
England (1948-58), ii, ch. v; T. F. T. Plucknett, “The origin of impeachment’, 
Trans. Royal Hist. Soc., 4th ser., xxiv (1942), 64-9; G. L. Harriss, ‘The Commons’ 
petitions of 1340’, Eng. Hist. Rev., Ixxviii (1963), 625-54. 

2T. F. T. Plucknett, Legislation of Edward I (1949), p. I. 
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from the previous regime.! It was also a group of officials who, however 
experienced in other respects, had not had the benefit of dealing success- 
fully with large-scale continental campaigning. After their dismissal in 
November-December 1340, these ministers raised constitutional objections 
in an attempt to avoid punishment and even to regain power, but the real 
battle was over whether or not Edward was to have ministers of his own 
choosing for the first time. He wanted men who were capable of dealing 
with the burden of continental campaigning which he was conducting on a 
scale not attempted successfully since Richard I's time. 

It is unlikely that, as Edward drifted into a war with France in the course 
of 1337, he realized the extent of the liabilities he was assuming. The 
necessity of organizing his resources and the frantic search for allies on the 
continent occupied him for a further two years. An unsuccessful autumn 
campaign in 1339 was followed by the diplomatic and political success of 
finally gaining control of Flanders. In June of the next year Edward won 
his first great victory off Sluys on the French coast. It helped to put an 
end to the piracy which was accompanying the war. In a letter of 9 July, a 
few weeks after the battle, which Edward had sent to England to be read 
out at the parliament called for 12 July, he wrote that he and his allies 
had decided to invade France very soon and he asked for supplies to be sent 
quickly. À great sum of money was needed to pay off debts before the 
campaign began: the soldiers whom the king had retained would withdraw 
if they were not paid and his allies, if they did not receive the subsidies 
due to them, might even join the enemy.?2 Edward advanced on Tournai 
but, although he reduced the city to starvation, his own troops fared 
not much better. As he explained, he had refused to abandon the siege 
and had hung on ‘waiting for money from England which did not come’, 
but 


because of lack of money and because he did not have any but a few English with 
him he was forced to follow the wishes of his continental allies and finally to agree 
to a truce which he made unwillingly and also against the wishes of the Flemings 
but other than that he could not do.3 


At this point it is necessary to explain why no money was coming from 
England and, in order to do so, one must go back to the first continental 
expedition of 1338-9. Ordinary revenue was being swallowed up by the 
needs of the administration at home,* and the king was dependent on the 
exploitation of the wool trade and the loans of Italian bankers at a time when 
the wool market was glutted and his bankers declining in wealth. In 
September 1339 Edward already owed £300,000 as John Stratford, arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, explained to the magnates and Commons assembled 


1 A, Murimuth, Continuatio Chronicarum, ed. E. M. Thompson (Rolls Ser., 1889), 
p. 118. 

? Rotuli Parliamentorum, ii. 121. 

3 Murimuth, p. 116. 

^E. B. Fryde, ‘Financial resources of Edward III in the Netherlands, 1337-40’, 
Revue Belge de Philologie et d' Histotre, xlv (1967), 1143. 
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in parliament.! He had returned from Edward’s camp abroad to request an 
aid. To meet this, the magnates proposed that in addition to the tithe or 
tenth of produce received each year by the clergy, a second tithe should be 
granted to the king.2 This tax was called the Ninth not because it was 
a ninth of the people’s produce but because, when the tenth sheaf was laid 
aside in the field for the local priest, the ninth sheaf was laid aside for the 
king.? 

The curious form of this aid was dictated by the depressed state of the 
country. The magnates claimed that ‘there was a great shortage of money 
in the land’, which probably resulted from a combination of agrarian de- 
pression, hoarding and the loss of huge sums which had been exported by 
the king. The Commons held up the actual grant for six months, an 
unprecedented piece of opposition which was not repeated until the Good 
Parliament of 1376, when a grant was refused altogether, and by the early 
months of 1340 the debt of £300,000 had increased to over £400,000.* The 
intention was that the proceeds of the Ninth should be resold in the localities 
at a good price, a minimum price for each parish being fixed by the govern- 
ment. Unfortunately, the home government did not sufficiently take into 
account the depressed state of the market. Only in prosperous Norfolk, 
which in normal years exported corn, was the price fixed by the government 
realistic and the corn much more quickly sold. By the end of 1340, at 
Edward’s return, the tax had yielded only about £15,000,° while Edward 
had made assignments on it, and on the expected second imposition of it, 
of at least £190,000 even before he had left England in June.® 

A reconsideration of financial policy took place in the parliament of July 


1E. B. Fryde, ‘Parliament and the French War’, in Essays in Medieval History 
presented to Bertie Wilkinson, ed. T. A. Sandquist and M. R. Powicke (Toronto, 


1969), pp. 267 ff. 
2 Ibid. 


3For the customary methods of collecting the tithe of corn cf. R. Lennard, 
‘Statistics of corn yields in medieval England: some critical questions’, Economic 
History, iii (1936), 173-83. 

4Fryde, Rev. Belge, xlv. 1180-1. 

5 This total is derived from the accounts for the Ninth, collected by my husband, 
E. B. Fryde. These accounts can be found among K.R. subsidies (E 179) and the 
views and audits of accounts on the Memoranda Rolls (E 159) for 1341 and 1342. 
The roll of final enrolled accounts for the Ninth does not appear to exist any more. 
'The chronology of its early collection can be fairly well reconstructed for 9 counties. 
Berks. : E 179/73 nos. 19, 228; Dorset: E 179/103/14; Hants: E 179/173/11; Norfolk: 
E 179/149/11 nos. 22, 25; Northants. and Rutland: E 179/240 nos. 2518, 252; 
Staffs.: E 179/177/9; Worcs.: E 159/117, Status et Visus Compotorum, m. 5; 
Yorks. N.R.: E 179/211 nos. 17, 36, 37. 

For 12 additional counties evidence about the assignments can be used for the 
same purpose of discovering the amounts collected by the end of 1340 (based on the 
views of accounts on the K.R. Memoranda Rolls of Bucks., Essex, Glos., Herts., 
Kent, Leics., Lincs., Notts., Oxon., Suffolk, Warwicks., Wilts.). It is unlikely 
that before 1341 much was collected in the remaining counties. 

6Most of these assignments are recorded in the Calendar of Patent Rolls. ‘They 
can be checked with the accounts for the Ninth mentioned in the preceding note. 
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1340 but the changes then made proved almost completely ineffective.1 
Why this should be so is an unresolved problem. It may be that the 
government could not secure the consent of the assembled notables to a 
realistic reassessment of the prices asked for the Ninth. Presumably the 
ministers at home also lacked the authority to make drastic changes. But 
it is very probable that they themselves did not appreciate the gravity of the 
situation and had no ideas which could bring about any swift improvements. 
It is for this failure that they suffered dismissal a few months later. 

The Ninth could possibly have been rehabilitated if all attempts had been 
abandoned to insist on any scheme of minimum prices below which no sale 
would be allowed. This would have cut down the yield but at least money 
would have started coming in. Instead, the permitted prices were now 
merely lowered. Furthermore, in July 1340, in a desperate attempt to get 
revenue quickly, the home government secured permission to levy a loan in 
wool which was to be repaid out of the Ninth. But it was not linked to any 
fixed assessment and instead of yielding 20,000 sacks, as was anticipated, 
produced fewer than 1,000.2 Previous experience with wool levies had 
shown that only if there was a clear system of assessment would they prove 
satisfactory. But perhaps it was out of the question to secure from the 
parliament of July 1340 its consent to a second assessed tax on top of the 
existing Ninth. In the parliament of April 1341 the king did exchange the 
Ninth of the second year for a properly assessed wool levy and this did 
produce the expected yield.3 But in July 1340, after the parliament held in 
that month, the heads of the home administration had on their hands two 
unworkable taxes instead of one. They had no chance to do anything else 
before the king’s wrath overwhelmed them in November. 

Edward’s wrath was rather slow to come to the boil. He remained calm 
and accommodating to the home government for a surprisingly long time. 
As late as 31 October, when he had been a month in Ghent after the siege 
of Tournai, Edward wrote home that he blamed nobody for the delays in 
collecting the Ninth and that the wool loan had his approval.4 But between 
the despatch of this letter and the middle of November, Edward received 
very little money and his temper deteriorated. On 18 November, a fortnight 
before his return to England, he sent ambassadors to lay charges against 
Stratford before the pope, Benedict XII.5 He claimed that it was Stratford 
who had advised him to cross the sea without money or horses and he had 
trusted the archbishop’s promise to provide money within a few days. 
By not sending a penny during the siege of Tournai Stratford had forced him 
to make a truce. Edward summed up: ‘I believe that the archbishop meant, 

1 Fryde, ‘Parliament and the French War’, p. 268. 

2E 358/10 (Enrolled Wool Accounts) mm. 6d, gd, 16-18; E 368/113+114, 
Status et Visus Comp. 

3 Rot. Parl., ii. 131 and passim; E 358/10 mm. 19-24. 

4C 81/13351 (privy seal, 12 Aug. 1340). The full text of the king’s message 
is in E, Déprez, Les Preliminaires de la Guerre de Cent Ans, 1328-42 (Paris, 1902), 
pp. 423-6. Tout, iii. 119-20. 

5 Déprez, p. 352. 
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by lack of money, to see me betrayed and killed’. It was in this furious mood, 
according to the chroniclers, that Edward secretly rode away from Ghent 
with only a few followers on 27 November and arrived by ship at the Tower 
three days later. 

Edward’s growing fury at the failure of his letters to bring supplies from 
England sufficiently explains his return home. ‘That he should so suddenly 
have left Ghent in the middle of the night of 27 November with the minimum 
of followers, leaving behind his wife and young children, has surprised 
historians. There appears to have been no notable change in affairs to 
warrant it. The London chronicler ascribes his swift return to a letter 
written to him by someone in England saying that affairs were getting out 
of hand and that “si il mesmes ne vensit privement en Engeltere, riens luy 
vaudroit plus des lettres à eux maunder’.! The king himself maintained 
that he was returning home under pressure from his companions who were 
violently protesting against what they regarded as the mild way in which he 
had been reacting to the maladministration at home.2 One of these advo- 
cates of return to England was probably Geoffrey le Scrope, the retired 
chief justice of the King’s Bench. Another was Henry Burghersh, bishop of 
Lincoln. Both were abroad with Edward and judging from the titles 
attributed to the bishop, he is the only member of the king’s entourage to 
have received a letter from England at the end of September, complaining 
against the home government.3 Burghersh no doubt passed on the infor- 
mation to the king. The depth of the bishop’s antagonism to Stratford 
can be surmised from a remark attributed to the archbishop, who, on 
learning of the deaths of Burghersh and Scrope late in 1340, is said to have 
declared that they were an act of providence.* Fortunately a letter survives, 
sent back to the men of Ghent, when Edward was already at sea, in which he 
explained that the reason for his departure was that 
certain of our false councillors and ministers in England have behaved in such a 
manner towards us that unless we do something about it soon we shall be unable 
to fulfil the agreements made between us and you or to others as we are obliged 
and we shall be unable to sustain the war this season and so we think that if we do 
not help ourselves, the aforementioned ministers will quickly put our people to 
mischief or to disobedience towards us. 

He goes on to anticipate the summary actions which he would take on his 
arrival. 

For we hope that soon after our arrival you shall hear such news of our deeds that 
our departure shall seem agreeable to you and if anybody should circulate allega- 
tions that our going is not for the good of the country of Flanders, do not take 
him for a friend of that land, for with God’s help the truth will quickly be shown. 

1 French Chronicle, p. 83. 

2Robertus de Avesbury, De Gestis Edwardi Tertii, ed. E. M. Thompson (Rolls 


Ser., 1889), p. 332. 
? Westminster Abbey Muniments, Miscellanea Section, Press 8, Shelf 4, Parcel 71. 
4Tout, iii. I24, n. I. 
5 Copies from the Archives de la Ville de Gand, P.R.O. Transcripts, 8, vol. 142, 
no. 303. Royal Commission transcripts for a new edition of Rymer’s Foedera. 
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The chronicler Robert Avesbury, used by the late Gaillard Lapsley,! 
says that the king came back with his secratriees, whom Lapsley identified 
as a group who were doing all the work of government while the great 
officers of state were enjoying all the power and prestige. Much more 
interesting are the previously noted remarks of Murimuth, who was himself 
a royal councillor both before and after the crisis. According to him, 
Edward was following the advice of young men, spurning that of the older 
ones.* By young, Murimuth must have meant young in experience rather 
than in years, for a number were quite elderly. Murimuth, generalizing, 
saw them as young because they were essentially a new group of people of 
the king’s own choosing as opposed to the experienced statesmen who were 
an inheritance from the regime of Mortimer and Isabella. In 1330 Edward 
III had recovered control over the government because he feared that he 
might be replaced by his younger, and presumably more pliable, brother 
John, earl of Cornwall, but when he obtained this power he was only 
seventeen years old and in no position to initiate a complete overhaul of the 
personnel of administration. In 1340, at the age of twenty-six, when he 
had, as May McKisack has shown, built up excellent relations with his 
magnates and with the great victory of Sluys behind him, he was much more 
in a position to do so.3 It was no doubt because he felt that he had been 
deprived of greater victories abroad by a laggardly home administration 
which could not keep up with him, that he decided to fill the administration 
with his own men, committed from the beginning to his policy of war. How 
Stratford, the head of the home administration, viewed the war is rather 
difficult to disentangle. In some letters Edward accused him of being the 
actual instigator of the invasion of France and in others of being lukewarm 
about the enterprise. ‘There was clearly an ambivalence in his attitude 
towards the running of the war which Edward found distasteful, especially 
when it was accompanied by inefficiency. It is true that while Stratford 
was nominally running peace negotiations with a number of cardinals at 
Arras acting as the papal mediators from the autumn of 1338 to the summer 
of 1339, his accounts for this period suggest that his chief preoccupation 
was the organization of rebels and spies against the French.* Which of the 
two activities he had more at heart it is now impossible to say. 

The statement by Edward that Stratford meant him to be killed opines to 
a resentment that was more deep-seated than a simple outbreak of petulant 
fury. The underlying distrust between him and Stratford may be reflected 
in Stratford’s subsequent allusions, in a letter of 1 January 1341, to the 
deposition of unjust rulers. This was a piece of dangerous insolence on the 
archbishop’s part as he had been instrumental in deposing Edward’s father.6 

1 Avesbury, p. 323. Lapsley, Crown, Community and Parliament, pp. 233-4. 

2Murimuth, p. 118. Stratford also alludes to the unwisdom of using young men 
as councillors; Avesbury, pp. 327-9. 

3 May McKisack, ‘Edward III and the historians’, History, xlv (1960), 1-15. 

+K.R. Exchequer Accounts Various, E 101/311/35. 


§ Avesbury, pp. 327-9. 
6See my article ante, xliv (1971), 59. 
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There seems also to have been some bitter resentment on the king’s part 
concerning Stratford’s alleged causing of trouble between Edward and his 
queen.! Edward was also dismayed at the state into which the country was 
declining and feared for his own position. From his oft-repeated references 
to it, Edward’s fear of popular disturbance was obviously quite genuine. 
What he did not, or preferred not to, see was that it was his tremendous 
fiscal demands on the country which were straining its resources in difficult 
times. Partly as a safety valve and also, it seems, partly to obtain a large 
sum in fines, both collective and individual, Edward inaugurated an enquiry 
into abuses in the administration ten days after his return from abroad. 'The 
enquiry was unusual in that a number of commissions were headed by 
magnates. They included the earl of Northampton who had come back to 
England with Edward and also a number of men like Nicholas Cantilupe 
who appear to have been devoted to ideals of justice and of maintaining 
law and order.? In this respect the enquiry harks back to the proceedings 
under the Provisions of Oxford in 1258. 

Edward meant personally to choose his own officials but his attack on the 
home administration was by no means indiscriminate as Tout alleged.3 To 
give an outstanding example, Edington, admittedly a protégé of Stratford’s 
old enemy, Orleton bishop of Winchester, but the chief receiver of the 
discredited Ninth, was soon promoted to the keepership of the wardrobe. 
He began thus a remarkable career of twenty-two years in high office.4 
Of the greater chancery clerks, apart from those summoned to the Tower, 
none seems to have been sacked.’ In the exchequer, again apart from those 
summoned to the Tower, the chancellor of the exchequer was sacked and 
brought to trial in Essex, but the two remembrancers were promoted to 
being barons and Robert Sadington, quite prominent as an acting treasurer 
from May to June 1340 and a baron since 1337, remained in favour.” In the 
exchequer the general effect was that the top layer of officials was removed 
and their subordinates promoted. A large number, but by no means all, of 
the sheriffs were removed.5 ‘Those who kept their shrievalties were the 


1May McKisack, The Fourteenth Century (Oxford, 1959), p. 167. 

2 The earl of Northampton acted in Oxon. (E 368/114 m. 188 and Just. Itin. 
1/715); Cantilupe acted in Lincs. (Just. Itin. 1/521) and Notts. (Just. Itin. 1/691). 

3 Tout, iii. 121. There is an interesting analogy in Richard II's actions on re- 
suming control of the government in May 1389. The removal of prominent central 
government officials was accompanied by special commissions in the counties. 
R. L. Storey, “Liveries and Commissions of the Peace, 1388-90’, in The Reign of 
Richard II. Essays in Honour of May McKisack, ed. F. R. H. Du Boulay and 
Caroline Barron (1971), pp. 135-7. 

* Keeper of the wardrobe 1341-4; treasurer 1344-56; chancellor 1356-63. 

* B. Wilkinson, The Chancery under Edward III (1929), pp. 149-79. 

6’The dismissal of John Hildesle as chancellor of the exchequer, E 159/117 
Hil. Rec. m. 4. His trial is Just. Itin. 1/258 m. 2. 

T'The promotion of the remembrancers E 159/117 Hil. Rec. m. 2. Robert 
Sadington's career, E 159/113 m. 15 and Handbook of British Chronology. 

S Calendar of Fine Rolls 1337-47 passim and P.R.O., List of Sheriffs of England and 
Wales (Lists and Indexes, ix, 1898). 
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sheriffs of Gloucestershire, Oxfordshire and Berkshire, Warwickshire and 
Leicestershire, Cambridgeshire and Huntingdonshire, Cumberland, West- 
morland, Herefordshire, Northamptonshire and Yorkshire.! Most of the 
escheators were removed in January though two survived until May 1341 
and it is by no means certain that their removal then was the aftermath of the 
crisis.2 Of the customs collectors, two of the London ones-were removed in 
January 1341, eight in February, six in March and four in May but no 
immediate action was taken against them.3 Some of the judges were 
replaced, others were not.4 Itis interesting to note that Richard Wyloughby, 
chief justice of the King’s Bench, was actually removed at the beginning of 
Michaelmas term 1340, two months before the more general overhaul.° 
He was tried in the King’s Bench by his former colleagues, Parving, 
Sadington and Scot. Parving told him that it was ‘the clamour of the 
people’ which had brought him to trial. That this was in response to 
popular demand is shown by the fact that after his trial by the King’s Bench 
he was taken from county to county to answer charges in the’ various 
localities by the royal justices commissioned to enquire into abuses in local 
government.’ The sarcastic comments of his fellow judges, which are 
noticeable even among the legal repartee of the Year Books, suggest a 
striking lack of sympathy with a former colleague and the parading of 
Wyloughby from court to court suggests the public humiliation of an un- 
popular, and apparently guilty culprit. Robert Scarborough, a justice of the 
King’s Bench since 1335, was indicted with him before the justices itinerant 
in Essex.8 Both men were eventually employed again but only in the 
inferior court of Common Pleas. Miss Putnam believed that Shardelowe 
was convicted, fined and soon released,? and he certainly was accused of 
extortion in the Hertfordshire general enquiry.1° In May 1342, however, 
he was back on the Common Bench as were Shareshull and Stonor. No 


l'Those who kept their offices were Walter Dastyn (Glos.), C.F.R. 1337-47, 
p. 195; Edmund Malyns (Oxon. and Berks.), thid., p. 192; William Peyto (Warwicks. 
and Leics.), ibid., p. 193; John de Lascy (Cambs. and Hunts.), ibid., p. 196; Anthony 
Lucy (Cumberland), ibid., p. 78; Anthony Clifford (Westmorland), ibid.: the last 
two were virtually hereditary sheriffs and were probably irreplaceable; Richard 
Walwayn (Herefs.); Thomas Wake of Blisworth (Northants.) who had returned 
from abroad with the king, E 368/114 m. zor and John Eland (Yorks.), C.F.R. 
1337-47, P- 195. 

2C F. R. 1337-47, p. 203. 

3R. L. Baker, The English Customs Service (1307-43) (Trans. American Philo- 
sophical Soc., li, pt. 6, 1961), tables pp. 607. 

4G. O. Sayles, Select Cases in the Court of King’s Bench, Edward III, vi (1965), 
app. ii. 

5 Ibid. 

6 Year Books of Edward III 14, 15 Edward III, ed. and transl. L. O. Pike (Rolls 
Ser., 1889), pp. xxv-xxvii, 258—62. Plucknett, ‘Origin of impeachment’, pp. 64—6. 

TK.B. 27/323 m. x6d. 

8 Just. Itin. 1/258 m. 3 and d. 

9B. Putnam, The Place in English Legal History of Sir William Shareshull 
(Cambridge, 1950), p. 139. 

10Just. Itin. 1/337 m. 7. 
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charges were ever brought against the last two, either in the King’s Bench or 
before the Justices Itinerant. 

John Inge was in a different category and his arrest was probably assoct- 
ated with that of John Molyns who was also among those summoned to the 
Tower. Molyns was a member of a knightly family with branches in 
Somerset, Dorset and Hampshire. He had been a follower of the Des- 
pensers in Edward II's reign and was with Edward III at Nottingham 
castle when the coup d'état against Mortimer took place. In fact he is one 
of those pardoned for having killed somebody on this occasion.! This 
was the beginning of a thirty-year career in which Molyns led a double life 
as a royal servant and a gangster. His rise was associated with Edward's 
greatest supporter, the earl of Salisbury, who had led the attack on Mortimer 
with Edward.2 Molyns became a knight of the household, a banneret and 
in 1337-8 steward of the lands of the king's chamber. He also acted on 
royal tax commissions and commissions of the peace. Inge was accused of 
procurihg in Buckinghamshire a packed jury which falsely acquitted Molyns 
of the murder at Stoke Poges of two relatives of Molyns's wife, whose 
lands the criminal couple thereby inherited.? Inge was also accused of 
encouraging people to bring ‘absque ratione' a writ of trespass in his court 
against two people who were then forced to pay a fine of 122 marks.* 
Neither of these charges went through the full process of law, but Inge was 
never employed on either Bench again. 

There were to be plenty of other hair-raising charges against Molyns in 
the Buckinghamshire roll of the enquiry but we must remember that 
Molyns was outlawed on 1 December, the day after the king returned from 
abroad and ten days before the enquiry even started. What Edward had 
against Molyns was obviously only partly that the man carried the gangster 
methods of the Despensers into his own reign. He also suspected that 
Molyns had acquired huge sums of money at the royal expense.” Edward 
had certainly been generous to him both in grants of land and pardon of 
debts and crimes. Molyns (and this was also true of John Stratford) was 
quickly repaid any debts the king owed him, even in difficult times when 
other magnates were more accommodating. Moreover, in 1340, Molyns 
took out of the hands of the king's tax collectors in Buckinghamshire 
twenty-four sacks of wool which he carried off to his own manor of Datchet.® 
Edward was obviously thinking as much of offences against himself as of 
tyranny against individuals when he summoned Molyns to the Tower. The 
exact charge of ‘sa rebelle’ which the king preferred is difficult to under- 
stand from the present evidence at our disposal.’ Molyns did not appear at 

1Cal. Pat. Rolls 1330-4, p. 110. 

2He was Montague’s knight. British Library, Cotton MS. Nero C. viii fos. 223-4. 
He drew for htm Montague’s fees as a banneret. 

3 Just. Itin. 1/75 mm. 7, 8. 

4 Ibid. m. 3. 

5 French Chronicle, p. 85. 

6 Just. Itin. 1/74 m. 13. 

TC 81/14142 (privy seal, 6 June 1341). 
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the Tower but stayed in hiding until 1344 when he was pardoned and again 
sat on commissions of the peace and even rose to be steward of the queen’s 
lands. He was, however, to be outlawed again later in his career and he 
died in a royal prison. 

Oddly parallel is the case of William de la Pole who also fell in 1340, only 
to be employed again before his final fall from grace in 1353-4.1 The 
prosecution of Pole and Conduit was central to Edward’s plan to produce 
plausible culprits for his own lack of financial acumen. It is also clear that 
Edward regarded them as the originators of his financial troubles which 
Stratford failed to rectify. In 1336~7 Pole had promoted a plan for financing 
the war out of a royal wool monopoly which failed, partly, it seems, because 
he soon lost interest in it as not sufficiently profitable for himself and his 
associates. It is probable that an element in Edward’s decision to bring 
Pole to trial was the king’s desire to get back Holderness which Pole had 
bought from the Crown in 1338. Its income amounted to at least £850 per 
annum, equalled by no other royal estate, and it was sacrificed by Edward 
for ready cash in the first stage of the war. Pole’s trial and fall also meant 
that the king’s debts to him lapsed. But Pole, like the judges and Molyns, 
was too useful a financial operator to be dispensed with forever and in the 
thirteen-forties he again played a major part in financing the Crown. 

Disposing of the Stratfords was altogether a more difficult problem since 
the archbishop was keeping together an administration of ten years’ 
standing and, as an ecclesiastic, could not easily be deprived of his liberty 
and hence his nuisance value. This was also true of the archbishop’s 
brother, Robert Stratford, bishop of Chichester. 

On the morning after the king’s arrival the chancellor, Robert Stratford, 
and the treasurer, Roger Northburgh, came to the Tower and resigned 
their offices.2 The great seal was handed to William Kilsby, the keeper of 
privy seal, one of the high officials who had accompanied Edward from 
Ghent. He probably received it with particular pleasure, for there had been 
a feud between him and the Stratfords, caused apparently by Stratford’s 
preference for William Zouch over him for the see of York in the previous 
spring.’ 

There is independent record evidence of the charges which Edward 
made against the chancellor and also evidence that the king intended to 
make him stand trial. As bishop of Chichester he steadfastly refused to 
appear before the king or the king’s council. A letter of privy seal describes 
his dismissal.4 After discussing the scene in the Tower without adding 
anything to the account of the chroniclers, it goes on, ‘the bishop requested 
to be allowed to leave our presence so that he might prepare to answer 
elsewhere’ but he refused to appear before the king and council. On 11 


1E, B. Fryde, ‘Last trials of William de la Pole’, Economic Hist. Rev., and ser., xv 
(1962). 
2 French Chronicle, p. 86. 
3Roman Roll, C 76/17 m. 16. 
4C 81/13701. 
II 
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January, when summoned for 3 March, he appeared but maintained ‘quod 
nichil super ipsum recordarentur quia ipsi sui iudices nequam extiterant’.1 
He refused to obey further summonses. To one he replied ‘quod ipse 
nescivit si vellet ibidem venire’.2 After this completely defiant statement 
the sheriff of Sussex was ordered to summon him again. Unfortunately 
for the king's authority in this case, some of the major subdivisions of 
Sussex had, since 1337, been under the control of the earl of Arundel who 
was, for once, on good terms with his uncle, John de Warenne, earl: of 
Surrey. Both were apparently inclined to defend Stratford and his brother 
in whose diocese they held estates.4 The unfortunate sheriff was arrested 
and brought to the Tower for failing to deliver Robert Stratford to the king 
and was only released on Arundel’s request, but Edward finally dropped his 
attempts to summon the bishop or to proceed against him otherwise.5 
Robert’s brother, the archbishop, the head of the administration before 
30 November, did not of course escape so lightly. Concurrently with the 
writs against Robert, Edward was proceeding against him, though accom- 
panying his letters in this case with bitter accusations against his character 
as well as his policy. The story of the virulent correspondence between 
them has been well told elsewhere.6 Edward harried Stratford for his 
quota of a wool tax, a proceeding which was quite unjust.7 Like his brother, 
John Stratford refused to answer all summonses to appear before Edward, 
complaining of Edward’s ingratitude, threatening excommunication and 
throwing menacing allusions at Edward ranging from the Becket case and 
reminders of Magna Carta to veiled references to the deposition of Edward 
II.8 He complained of the extension of the Ninth to the clergy? and, in a 
letter to the bishop of Exeter, he accused Edward of despoiling the church,10 
His correspondence has a tone of contemptuous arrogance which well 
earned the rebuke that he was ‘glorians in altitudine sua’.11 Whether this 
arrogance arose from an incorrect view of what was essentially a weak 


1 Chancery Files, C 202/C.38, No. 167. 
2 Ibid, 


3 Ibid. 

* John Stratford was to be an executor of Warenne’s will (Testamenta Eboracensia, 
i (Surtees Soc., iv, 1836), no. 35, p. 45). 

3C 81/14083 (24 May 1341). 

6See p. 155, above. 

TMemoranda Roll, E 159/117, Records, Pascha m. 6d and Pipe Roll, E 372/186, 
Adhuc Res Kancie. 

5'l'out, iv (1928), pp. 127-8; Lapsley, Crown, Community and Parliament, p. 261. 

Chronicon Domini Walteri de Hemingburch . . . de Gestis Regum Angliae, ed. 
H. C. Hamilton (English Hist. Soc., 1848-9), ii. 367-8. His deputy actually 
attempted to interfere with the collection of a tax from the clergy in Lincolnshire 
early in 1341, E 179/135 m. 28. 

10The Register of John de Grandisson, Bishop of Exeter (1327—69), ed. F. C. 
Hingeston-Randolph (London and Exeter, 1894—9), ii. 914-15, 933 ff. and 949 ff. 
for the Stratford correspondence. . l 

11 D. Hughes, Social and Constitutional Tendencies in the Early Years of Edward III 
(1915), pp. 134-7. 
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position, since the king could remove him at any time from his royal offices, 
or because he knew that as a cleric he was immune from any further punish- 
ment 1s difficult to say. All might have gone well with Edward’s persecution 
of the Stratfords if the king had not needed to summon a parliament to vote 
more supplies for the war. When Stratford did meet the king in parliament 
he had the support of Earl Warenne. Warenne himself, however, was not 
in a strong political position being an old man of limited political importance 
who, significantly, had not served with Edward abroad.! He apparently 
managed to get Stratford a hearing in parliament but could not do much 
more. Inthe parliament thirty-two articles were presented against Stratford: 
‘il denia touz’ and a committee of twelve peers was established to try his 
case.2 The matter was then submerged in a petition from the peers that 
none of them be subject to any court save parliament, not even in matters 
concerning their offices under the Crown. The king accepted this. 

Their reconciliation which followed in parliament was completely super- 
ficial. On 1 October, six months later, Edward wrote to Stratford threatening 
to punish him for calling a provincial council and raising the province of 
Canterbury against the king’s rescinding of the statutes of 1341.3 These 
statutes had included denial of the king’s right to dismiss ministers without 
the consent of parliament. The king henceforth, in contrast to previous 
practice, enforced repayments of Stratford’s debts to him. In 1347 he 
called a special meeting of the king’s council to discuss Stratford’s holding 
of a special provincial council ‘the purpose of which is to make certain 
ordinances which will be prejudicial to us and our crown in times to come’.* 
The next year Stratford died. In Canterbury Cathedral a very fine and 
elaborate tomb with a still distinctive effigy is his last memorial. 

Stratford’s quarrel with the king had raised two important constitutional 
questions for the future: trial by peers and the power of the king to dismiss 
at will his ministers. Stratford was very good at raising issues of principle - 
to protect himself and enhance his power, but the basic story of the crisis of 
1341 Is Edward’s victory in removing an old, wily but unreliable royal 
servant and a group of his associates and replacing them by men who served 
him better. Some of these, like Edington and Thoresby, were to be his 
chief ministers during the next two decades, which witnessed the greatest 
successes of his reign. 


NATALIE M. FRYDE 


IF, R. Fairbank, ‘The last earl of Warenne and Surrey’, Yorks. Archaeol. 
Journal, xix (1907), traces his career. None of the wardrobe accounts suggest he 
went abroad. 

2Wilkinson, Eng. Hist. Rev., xlvi. 181-93. 

3Cal. Close Rolls 1341-3, p. 335. 

4 Anc. Corr., S.C. 1/39, no. 198. 


The History of a Manor: Castle Campes, 
1580-1629 


On 2 AUGUST 1607, Sir John Skinner, along with two relatives and a friend, 
sold his manor of Castle Campes to a neighbour, Thomas Sutton! At first 
glance this seems to be an unexceptional event, the sort of thing which 
might be buried in statistical tables and at best achieve a faint glimmer of 
individuality in a footnote if an unusual detail were known. The history of 
such transactions is generally restricted to the little that can be gleaned from 
the surviving official documents, but in this instance it is recoverable to an 
unusual degree, providing us with a useful miniature history. The origins 
of the conveyance of 1607 actually stretched back to 1580, while reper- 
cussions of it were still felt as late as 1629; during this time at least five 
families were ruined, numerous lawsuits too labyrinthine to disentangle 
were instituted and after a fashion pursued, several people were jailed, the 
inhabitants of a hitherto law-abiding corner of Cambridgeshire were stirred 
into a state described as rebellious, the Crown was involved, and the zest of 
treason was added. 

Castle Campes is in Cambridgeshire, near the border of Essex, north-east 
of Saffron Walden. In early times the site had strategic value, as its name 
suggests. At the Conquest, Castle Campes was part of a large complex of 
holdings granted to Alberic de Vere.” Shortly thereafter the manor was 
furnished with a mote-and-bailey castle, but as the site had by then ceased 
- to have military significance the castle was never rebuilt in stone and 
soon fell into disuse. Castle Campes entered into a long period of 
peaceful obscurity, remaining uneventfully for over 500 years in the 
hands of the durable de Vere family, an important economic prop of their 
house. 

This agreeable situation came to an end when Edward de Vere, 17th 
earl of Oxford, attained his majority. Oxford’s eccentric and headlong 
course to ruin is well known.3 Despite the anxious but unappreciated exer- 
tions of his father-in-law, Lord Burghley, Oxford soon squandered his 
patrimony. From an estate estimated by an informed contemporary at 
£12,000 per annum in 1575, he was reduced to accepting an annuity of 


1Charterhouse Muniments (hereafter referred to as C.M.) D2/89. The 
Muniments are preserved at the Charterhouse, Charterhouse Square, London 
E.C.r: my thanks are due to the Master of Charterhouse for permission to consult 
them. 

2 Victoria County History, Cambridgeshire, ii. 21. Castle Hedingham in Essex was 
actually the principal de Vere seat in the area. 

3G, E. C[okayne], Complete Peerage (1910-49), x. 250-4; D.N.B. 
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£1,000 from the queen in 1586.1 By 1580 Oxford’s deteriorating financial 
position had brought him into contact with Thomas Skinner, a London 
merchant. 

‘Thomas Skinner’s career is in the classic Whittington tradition. He was 
born in Saffron Walden of obscure origins and went to London as a young 
man to seek his fortune. He was successful in his quest. By 1580 he had 
acquired sufficient wealth and social aspiration to commence amassing a 
landed estate. Not surprisingly, he looked to his native area. He accepted 
mortgages from at least two of the most prominent men in England, the earl 
of Leicester and the earl of Oxford. Skinner’s association with Leicester 
lasted from 1580 to 1586 and involved mortgages on manors in Essex and 
Suffolk. Leicester eventually redeemed his properties, but Oxford was not 
so fortunate. 

Oxford mortgaged Castle Campes and the nearby manor of Fowlmere 
(Fulmer), in Essex, to Skinner on 16 September 1580 for the rather low sum 
of £5,000. The manors seem to have come briefly into Skinner’s hands by 
default, but Oxford managed to redeem them in this instance. The reprieve 
was only temporary. A new mortgage was arranged on 20 November 1581, 
with terms for redemption in a year’s time. Once again Oxford defaulted, 
and this time the loss was permanent. In November 1583 he made an 
absolute sale of Castle Campes and Fowlmere, and also of the manors of 
Overhall, Netherhall and the park of Lavenham, all in Suffolk, to Skinner 
for £13,400. ‘These properties, along with others which he had acquired in 
Essex, Hertfordshire and Lancashire, made up an impressive landed interest 
for Skinner, a considerable accomplishment to be forged by a self-made 
man in one generation.* 

Skinner continued to prosper, despite at least one period in jail.5 He 
was elected sheriff of London in 1587 and became lord mayor in 1596 when 
Queen Elizabeth pressured the Court of Aldermen into bypassing Sir 
Henry Billingsley, the senior alderman under the chair. Skinner died after 
only two months in office, and so had the melancholy distinction of being. 
one of the rare lord mayors never to be knighted, a failure which assumes an 


1 G.E.C., x. 252. The contemporary was Thomas Wilson. For an illustration of 
Oxford's relationship with his father-in-law, see ‘The Earl of Oxford's cavillations 
contra Lord Burghley’, Hist. MSS. Comm., Salisbury MSS., ii. 144-5. By 1576, 
Burghley calculated that the marriage of his daughter to Oxford had already cost him 
£5,000 to £6,000. 

2 The Visitation of London tn the Year 1568, ed. J. J. Howard and G. J. Armytage 
(Harleian Soc., i, 1869), p. 86. 

3 For these mortgages, see Public Record Office, Chancery Enrolments C 54/1166, 
1177, 1190 for Leicester: C 54/1159, 1166, 1176 for Oxford. 

*P.R.O., Prob. 11/89/51 (51 Cobham); C.M. Li5/6. 

ST. Girton, The Golden Ram (Aylesbury, 1958), p. 321. He was imprisoned for 
refusing to contribute to a royal levy in 1589; he was also in jail in 1592, but it seems 
unlikely that it was still for the same offence. See his letter to Lord Burghley, with 
a supporting petition from his son, Sir John Skinner: British Library, Lansdowne 
MS. 72, no. 83. A 
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almost symbolic quality when the subsequent history of his family 18 
reviewed. 

Skinner had six children, including the three sons to whom he willed his 
properties. To his eldest son, Sir John, he left the manor and advowson of 
Castle Campes and the parsonage of Amwell in Hertfordshire. Thomas 
Skinner the younger inherited Overhall, Netherhall and Lavenham Park, 
while Richard, the youngest son, received Fowlmere and other holdings at 
Woodford, in Essex, and in Preston Andernes, in Lancashire? Richard 
Skinner died without heirs shortly after his father, so Fowlmere passed to 
Sir John Skinner and the remainder of his inheritance to Thomas Skinner. 
Two of the daughters had evidently already been provided for by the time 
of their father’s death, but the third daughter, Juliana, had somehow dis- 
pleased her father and been disinherited. The lord mayor’s heirs were 
immediately in serious difficulties. 

Sir John Skinner, the heir of Castle Campes, was turbulent, headstrong 
and untrustworthy, and had as well the more immediately relevant defect of 
improvidence. He was once a soldier, but specific information about this is 
scanty. About the time of his father’s death he married Jane Markham, 
daughter of Thomas Markham of Kirby Bellers, Leicestershire, and sister of 
the better known Sir Griffin Markham. Jane Markham was opposed to 
marriage with Skinner for various reasons, but chiefly, it seems, because of 
his strong aversion to Catholicism, toward which many Markhams seemed 
inclined in greater or less degree. But Sir John was rumoured— incorrectly 
—to be worth £3,000 per annum, so religious scruples had to be sacrificed to 
the manifest need of the Markham family to receive a transfusion of City 
money.3 Skinner’s father-in-law, known to contemporaries as Black 
Markham’, had once been a man of considerable estate. The Markham 
family had been among the more successful gentry families of the early 
Tudor era, gaining royal favour and amassing a great landed interest, but it 
had also a disastrous propensity for producing wastrels, malcontents and 
papists. The greater part of the Markham patrimony was dissipated by 
Thomas Markham’s nephew, Robert Markham of Cottam, in the course of 
Elizabeth’s reign. Thomas Markham himself had inherited much property 
from his mother, and acquired still more on marrying a wealthy heiress, 
Mary Griffin, but despite these advantages he lost ground just as steadily as, 


1A. P. Beaven, The Aldermen of the City of London (1908-13), ii, p. xlii. Only two 
lord mayors between 1519 and 1641, Skinner and Ralph Freeman, failed to attain 
knighthood at some point in their careers. The 15903 were a time of unusually high 
mayoral mortality: Skinner was the fifth lord mayor to die in office since May 
1589. Beaven, i. 256; ii, p. xxviii. Skinner is occasionally described as a knight, e.g. 
Girton, p. 325, but this 1s incorrect. 

2C.M. Ls/6. 

3H. Foley, Records of the English Province of the Society of Jesus (1875-83), iii. 
782. Foley mentions talk of a lawsuit between Sir John Skinner and the earl of 
Westmorland upon which the whole of Skinner's estate was said to depend, but no 
reference of any kind to Westmorland is found in the extensive material concerning 
Skinner. 
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if less spectacularly than, his nephew.! Thomas Markham had twelve sons 
to provide for and had the additional handicap of strong Catholic connec- 
tions—at least two of his sons converted very publicly to Rome and Sir 
Anthony Babington was his nephew. By the fifteen-nineties his situation 
was becoming desperate, for he was heavily burdened with debts and had a 
brood of restless young sons for whom he could make no adequate pro- 
vision. Such were his circumstances when he married his daughter to Sir 
John Skinner, a man in whom he hoped to find a degree of financial recovery. 
Skinner very possibly approached his connection with the Markhams in the 
same light. It proved a case of two drowning men pulling each other down. 
Sir John Skinner thus found himself in 1597 in full and clear possession 
of properties which probably brought him about £700 annually. His pos- 
session was not truly clear, however, for he had debts. It is not known what 
particular incident or circumstances started Skinner on his downward path, 
but by 1597 he appears already to have accumulated a substantial burden of 
debt. He was burdened as well by impecunious relatives, some of whom 
considered themselves aggrieved by the terms of the late lord mayor’s will, 
and virtually all of whom seem to have regarded Skinner’s new possessions, 
and in particular Castle Campes, as the solution to all their financial woes. 
Castle Campes was no sooner in Skinner’s hands than it attracted a host of 
insolvent and scheming relatives and various acquaintances and hangers-on. 
Skinner’s difficulties began at his father’s death, heralded by a disagree- 
ment with his father’s executor, William Stone, which ended in Skinner’s 
committing assault and battery on Stone. Imprisoned for this lapse, he was 
released when Sir Henry Beaumont agreed to mainprise him. Sir Henry 
wisely obtained a recognizance for {10,000 to protect himself against future 
breaches of the peace by Skinner.3 This recognizance never had a proper 
condition attached to it and so could only be defeazanced, or cancelled, with 
great difficulty: it hung over Skinner’s estate for years, undischarged and 
therefore dangerous, the first of a growing number of such encumbrances. 
Within a year of Skinner’s inheritance Castle Campes, his principal 
property, happened to be divided into halves, each of which had a distinct 
legal history for several years, but with each half tending to impinge upon 
the other, to the confusion and dismay of contemporaries and posterity. 
Skinner’s disinherited sister refused to accept the terms of her father’s will, 
and her cause was vigorously advanced by her husband, William Wynne, a 


1On the Markhams, see D. F. Markham, A History of the Markham Family 
(1854). The relationship between the Skinner and Markham families dated back 
to at least Dec. 1593, when Sir Griffin entered into a recognizance for £1,000 
with Alderman Skinner. This transaction was probably a loan, but there is no 
surviving condition for the recognizance. P.R.O., Recognizances for Debt, L.C. 
4/192 fo. 280. 

2C.M. L5/197-9. 

3C.M. L5/47-8. Stone appears to have purchased the Skinner family home just 
before the lord mayor’s death, so the disagreement may have involved this trans- 
action. P.R.O., C 54/1526. For Beaumont’s recognizance, see P.R.O., L.C. 4/193 
fo. 195. 
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bankrupt. No reason was ever given for the lord mayor’s rejection of his 
daughter, but it is certainly tempting to suppose that he disapproved of her 
choice of a husband. Wynne quickly took Skinner and Stone to court, 
pleading that by custom of the City of London his wife was entitled to a 
share of her father’s estate.! At this time Wynne was already in prison for 
debt, so in August 1598 Stone was ordered to convene Wynne’s creditors 
and arrange such terms with them as would obtain his release. It was 
eventually decided that, by custom of the City, Skinner was obliged to pay 
his sister £1,800, so on 22 August 1599 he entered into a recognizance with 
Richard Wilbraham, representing the Wynnes, for £3,000, the condition of 
which was the payment of {1,800 under specified conditions to William and 
Juliana Wynne.? 
While unsuccessfully resisting the manoeuvres of his sister, Sir John 
entered, perhaps willingly, into an arrangement with the Markhams, who by 
this time had evidently acquired a more accurate knowledge of their new 
relative’s financial position. ‘Thomas Markham and Sir Griffin Markham 
had expended £4,000, or the equivalent thereof, to help Skinner clear up 
outstanding debts. Exactly how they performed this service is not clear, as 
there are few references then or later to specific loans at this point; never- 
theless, the debt was acknowledged by Skinner and on 2 June 1598 the 
Markhams accepted a mortgage on Castle Campes.? This mortgage included 
provisions for a revocable entail, settling half the estate on Lady Skinner 
and establishing an involved descent for the other half which included the 
Markhams. ‘Thus within two years of having received his handsome in- 
heritance, Skinner found his income and flexibility seriously impaired. After 
this point it will be well to separate the two major aspects of Castle Campes 
until they come together again several years later in the eventual deed of sale. 
Skinner made one of the scheduled payments to the Wynnes and then 
defaulted. Perhaps he simply could not meet the terms imposed on him, or, 
as would seem more in character, he resented the judgement and tried to 
evade it. What is clear is that he resisted to the uttermost any attempt by the 
Wynnes or their assignees to get a penny out of Castle Campes. As he had 
defaulted in his payments Skinner now, of course, became liable for the full 
amount of the recognizance. Richard Wilbraham initiated proceedings on 
behalf of the Wynnes but died.before judgement was reached. His son 
Roger continued the suit, bringing it to court in Berkshire, a tactic which 
Skinner particularly resented. At length the court found for the Wynnes, 
and in January 1602 ordered an extent on half of Castle Campes in their 
behalf.4 Skinner, claiming to act on advice of counsel, continued his 
resistance. He incited his tenants to refuse their rents to the Wynnes, and 
encouraged them to begin suits at the common law. Faced with a welter of 


1C.M. Ls/ro. 

2C.M. L5/14: 

3C.M. D2/64. A note on the outside of the indenture gives the date as 20 June. 

“There are several accounts of this transaction, of varying degrees of complexity. 
See for example C.M. L5/35 or L5/85. 
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lawsuits, Wynne turned to chancery and appealed for an injunction to put his 
extent into effect. The case was referred to Sir John Tindall, a master in 
chancery, who examined the principals and reported on 14 July 1602 that he 
found no reason why the extent on Castle Campes should not be executed. 
Tindall also examined evidence of legal charges on both sides and ventured 
the opinion that Skinner would eventually ruin himself, but nobody seems to 
have paid any attention at the time. Wynne's extent was affirmed by the 
lord keeper, the injunction was granted, and on 20 July 1602 Skinner’s 
tenants were ordered to pay their rents to Wynne until further order.! 
There was a brief respite. 

While Wynne was struggling with his brother-in-law on one hand, he was 
attempting to hold off his own creditors on the other. One of these creditors, 
Erasmus Record, petitioned the lord keeper repeatedly for redress and was 
eventually referred to Sir John Tindall. After some effort, Tindall arranged 
an agreement between Wynne and Record, which was subsequently con- 
firmed by an order of chancery in February 1603. In the meantime, Skinner 
returned to the attack. He charged that, considering his initial payment of 
£500 to Wynne and Wynne’s subsequent extent on Castle Campes, the 
£1,800 obligation was satisfied. Once again, the case was referred to Tindall. 
He set several dates for hearings on this latest development but Wynne, 
although sufficiently informed and even served with a subpoena on one 
occasion, failed to attend. Tindall became exasperated and recommended 
that the extent be quashed if Wynne continued contumacious. Wynne 
decided to bail out. On 27 April 1604 he assigned his interest in the Castle 
Campes extent to one of his creditors, Walter Vaughan, a London pewterer. 
The assignment to Vaughan guaranteed as well an additional £850 out of 
Castle Campes to Record. 

Vaughan was no sooner assigned the extent on Castle Campes than he was 
successfully challenged by John Leman, the prominent London merchant, 
who held an undischarged recognizance from Skinner. Tindall again 
mediated, and in his report of 28 February 1605 decided that Leman was 
entitled to £330 before Vaughan could begin to collect. Leman’s claim was 
quickly settled, and again Vaughan prepared to collect rents from Castle 
Campes. Again he was frustrated. Sir William Smith, Skinner’s brother- 
in-law, intervened, claiming that he too held an undischarged recognizance. 
As this recognizance, for £1,500, was dated the day before the Wynne 
recognizance, there was some feeling that a fraud was being committed. 
Nevertheless, Smith was put in possession of the extended half of Castle 
Campes. Vaughan objected strenuously and began a suit against Smith. 
Once again a series of examinations were scheduled by a master in chancery, 
and these dragged on interminably. Smith was markedly unco-operative. 
At the first meeting he gave vague and unsatisfactory evidence about the 
recognizance in question and so a second meeting was scheduled at which 
time he was adjured to be better prepared. While these hearings maundered 


1C.M. Ls/20-5, 35, 161. 
2C.M. L5/24—6. 
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on inconclusively in London there was general confusion at Castle Campes 
itself, with-many tenants simply refusing to pay rent to anyone. Sir William 
Smith was not much more informative at the second hearing, and so, with 
what seems remarkable forbearance, in February 1606 yet another meeting 
was scheduled, this time for the following November. In November the 
whole Castle Campes question, which had temporarily strayed into the 
hands of Lawrence Washington, was returned to Tindall in the hope that he 
might reduce it to order and reach a mutually agreeable solution.! 

Sometime in late 1606 or early 1607 Smith’s claim was finally settled and 
the sorely tried Vaughan was again put in possession of the extended half of 
the manor. He and his wife moved into Campes Hall and tried to cope with 
the refractory tenantry: this cannot have been easy, for they were destribed 
by Vaughan’s counsel as being in a state of open rebellion. But Vaughan 
soon faced a far graver threat than hostile tenants. 

Sir John Skinner, his creditors, and most of his family had come to the 
conclusion that the sale of Castle Campes was imperative. By 1606 it was all 
he had left. Amwell parsonage had been an early casualty: it was sold to 
Geoffrey Elwes on 31 December 1599. The fate of Fowlmere, though more 
protracted, was in the end the same. It had been mortgaged to ‘Thomas 
Knyvett as early as February 1598 as security for a debt of ‘Thomas and Sir 
Griffin Markham. It was no sooner redeemed than it was again mortgaged, 
on 30 July 1598, to Sir Horatio Palavicino. Again saved, it was promptly 
mortgaged to Paul and Andrew Bayning, on 8 October 1599. Fowlmere was 
redeemed from the Baynings, but the fact that it had been mortgaged three 
times in as many years was an accurate indicator of Skinner’s plight. It was 
finally sold outright to Edward Aldred on 10 May 1600 for {1,300.2 As the 
fortunes of Skinner and the Markhams continued to deteriorate, the sale of © 
Castle Campes began to seem inevitable. It was a most desirable property 
and several wealthy and influential men were thought to be interested 
in it, provided that various impediments to a clear title could be removed. 
It was the hapless Vaughan’s fate to be among the most prominent of these 
impediments. Starting in early 1607, efforts were under way to resolve the 
problems which had grown out of the Wynne recognizance of 1599, as well 
as the parallel, and much more serious, complications which evolved out of 
the mortgage to the Markhams. 

In May 1600, Skinner and the Markhams revoked the entail of Castle 
Campes which they had agreed upon in 1598.3 Their respective financial 
positions had continued to worsen: the cost of litigation incurred through 
the Wynne case alone was a serious drain on Skinner, while the Markhams 

!On these cases, see, for Leman, P.R.O., L.C. 4/193 fo. 240; C.M. L5/38; for 
Smith, P.R.O., L.C. 4/194 fo. 178; C.M. Ls/30, 31. 

: ?For these mortgages, see C.M. D2/67 for Elwes; P.R.O., C 54/1625, 1641, 1645 
for Knyvett; C 54/1588, 1608 for Palavicino; C 54/1645, 1681 for the Baynings; 
C 54/1675, 1681 and C.M. Ls/15 for Aldred. The Thomas Knyvett who held the 
mortgage on Fowlmere later became Lord Knyvett of Escrick, and should not be 


confused with his cousin of the same name. 
3 C.M. D2/86. 
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had begun borrowing money in London. As early as May 1597, Skinner and 
Sir Griffin Markham had joined to borrow money from John Leman, as 
noted above, and in the following year Thomas Markham joined them in 
borrowing £400 from Edward Mallowes of London. Less than a week after 
revoking the entail of 1598, ‘Thomas Markham and others borrowed {£400 
from Thomas Sutton, one of the most prominent moneylenders in the 
country, and three weeks later Markham alone borrowed nearly {2,500 from 
Sutton, securing this latter loan with a recognizance for £4,000. Later that 
same year Thomas Markham borrowed yet again from Sutton, so that in 
December 1600 Sutton, meticulously recording principal and interest, 
calculated that Thomas Markham owed him £6,052 os 8d on seven different 
obligations.1 Between 1598 and 1600, Skinner entered into at least ten 
obligations, representing a face value of £15,300.2 Not all of these obli- 
gations covered loans: only £1,000—secured by recognizances worth 
[2,000—is unquestionably known to have been due for repayment, while at 
least £7,200 represented security for fulfilment of agreements. Nevertheless, 
obligations of whatever nature were potentially dangerous: one agreement 
secured by these recognizances was that made with the Wynnes, and we have 
already seen what default led to in that instance. 

Soon after the revocation of the entail of 1598, Skinner created a second 
entail, apparently eliminating the Markham family from any share in Castle 
Campes and restricting its use to his wife and himself and its descent to his 
children. This document was subsequently referred to as the ‘little deed’ in 
the hope of distinguishing the second entail from the first. The question of 
these entails caused confusion to the people involved, or soon to be involved, 
with Castle Campes because there arose doubt about what exactly had been 
entailed and who had claims on the manor. The second entail was soon 
declared defective, as the Markhams' assent to the first revocation had not 
been made sufficiently clear, and so on 1 July 1600 it was in its turn revoked. 
Then on 4 September the first entail was again revoked and this time the 
Markhams’ assent was made unmistakable. A clause was now inserted 
protecting the interests of Thomas Sutton.? 

By 1601, Skinner had decided on a fresh move. He acquired the office of 
Chamberlain of Berwick, recently vacated by John Cary, Lord Hunsdon. 
He again had recourse to his father-in-law, an increasingly shaky reed. 
Skinner, Thomas Markham and Markham’s nephew, Sir John Harington, 
borrowed {500 from Sir Edward Brabazon in order to buy the oflice.* 

This was Harington’s first appearance in the history of the Castle Campes 
transaction, but as was his custom he immediately moved to the centre of the 
stage. Harington was the son of Thomas Markham’s sister, Isabella, and 

1 For Mallowes’ loan see P.R.O., C 54/1642. For the Markhams’ debts to Sutton 
see C.M. Ls/159-60. 

2C.M. Ls/197-9. 

3 References to these entails and revocations are scattered throughout the docu- 
ments relating to Castle Campes. See principally C.M. D2/66, 68; Li5/195. 

4P.R.O., L.C. 4/195 fo. 213; Hist. MSS. Comm., Salisbury MSS., xv. 359-61; 
C.M. L5/42. 
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the godson of Queen Elizabeth. By birth and nature he was strongly drawn 
to court, and he was by this time one of the most experienced courtiers of 
the day. He had become close to his various Markham cousins while they 
all served together under Essex in Ireland. Several sons of Robert Markham 
of Cottam and at least Sir Griffin Markham from the Kirby Bellers branch 
of the family sought to brighten their prospects by soldiering and scheming 
in Ireland. It was Robert Markham who first suggested to Harington the 
idea of keeping a journal about the Irish campaigns, and Harington attended 
Sir Griffin when the latter had been seriously injured in an engagement with 
the rebels.1 The familiarity fostered by common experiences in Ireland 
continued on their return to England. The gregarious Harington, well- 
connected and experienced at court, was an especially valuable friend and 
ally to the Markhams and Skinners. 

Skinner, having received his loan, acquired his office and was generally 
in Berwick during the next few years. His father-in-law naturally wanted 
some concrete assurance for the undertaking he had made with Brabazon. 
The course this search for security took was most remarkable. Skinner 
agreed to enter into a bond with Thomas Markham for {10,000 and to 
convey Castle Campes to him for security. Thomas Markham, however, 
was in imminent danger of arrest for debt, and so was persuaded by Sir 
Griffin that the bond should be made out not in the name of Thomas 
Markham but in that of Sebastian Harvey, the well-known, wealthy London 
merchant, the uncle of Sir Griffin’s wife. It was also decided that this bond 
should be taken in Harvey’s name without Harvey’s knowledge, presumably 
because he might have a very understandable reluctance to become involved. 
Thomas and Sir Griffin Markham somehow contrived to have a bond for 
£10,000 entered by Sir Edmund Anderson, Chief Justice of the Common 
Pleas, in Harvey’s name but without Harvey’s knowing of it at the time. 
All parties subsequently agreed that Harvey knew nothing of the statute 
until some time later, although Harington and at least two others besides 
the Markhams and Skinner were informed. 

Such devices could not arrest the downward slide. Castle Campes was 
again mortgaged by Skinner and the Markhams, this time to Thomas 


1See I. Grimble, The Harington Family (1957), pp. 129-31; Sir J. Harington, 
Nugae Antiquae (1804), i. 257. 

2This transaction received its first public explanation c. 1607 from Harington. 
He was anxious to have Castle Campes sold and sought to dispel the rumours which 
had sprung up concerning Harvey’s recognizance. C.M. Lis/42. Sir Griffin’s wife 
was Anne, daughter of Peter Roos of Laxton, Northants., and granddaughter of 
Sir James Harvye, lord mayor of London 1581-2. Sebastian Harvey differed from 
virtually everyone connected with Castle Campes during these years, except Thomas 
Sutton, in that he was an astute, experienced and very successful businessman— 
which explains why Sutton took great pains where he was involved. It might 
be noted that between 1595 and 1612 Harvey entered into 32 recognizances besides 
the one with Skinner, representing a face value of £47,680. This does not suggest a 
man who could be an innocent, and, especially, unknowing party to such a transac- 
tion as Harington here describes. If Sutton seemed mistrustful he probably had 
good reason. 
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Arundel, later Lord Arundel of Wardour Castle.! This mortgage, for 
£5,500, was completed on 1 June 1601. Of the various phases through which 
Castle Campes passed in these years, the Arundel mortgage is the most 
obscure. The only thing certain is that the manor was mortgaged to Arundel 
and that Skinner and the Markhams defaulted. Arundel’s role is obscure, 
but when Castle Campes came to him through default he joined with 
Skinner and the Markhams in conveying it once again, this time to Sir John 
Harington. 

Skinner was meanwhile fighting on an extensive front through several 
courts to keep the Wynnes from enjoying their extent on Castle Campes. 
The expenses incurred were ruining him. It would have been far better for 
Skinner had he simply obeyed the orders of the courts and not sought a 
victory which could now only be pyrrhic. In the meantime he was in 
Berwick, whence he wrote what he hoped were ingratiating letters to Sir 
Robert Cecil, but this was as vain as his other schemes, for Cecil had 
conceived an unshakeable aversion to him.? Skinner also learned what 
others in Berwick, and elsewhere, had learned before him, that government 
stipends were at best erratically paid. The post for which he had increased 
his indebtedness was actually costing him money to fill. Moreover, with the 
accession of James I in March 1603 the garrison at Berwick was reduced. 
The Skinner family was in such desperate straits that Lady Skinner was 
obliged to take up residence in Ireland to cut expenses.? 

Thomas and Sir Griffin Markham had in the meantime run out of luck 
with at least one creditor. The recognizance for £4,000 which Thomas 
Sutton held was certified into chancery on 30 January 1602. Sir Griffin and 
a relative from Nottinghamshire entered into another recognizance with 
Sutton, for £3,000, but whether it was a continuation of old debts or a 
fresh debt is not clear. The result was the same: on 18 February 1603 a 
writ was issued for the arrest of Thomas and Sir Griffin Markham for debt.4 
The greatest blow of all, however, fell when Sir Griffin was arrested in July 
1603 for complicity in the Bye Plot. His subsequent conviction for 
treason, with confiscation of his holdings by the Crown, threatened ruin for 
all involved with him in Castle Campes. 

Even before Sir Griffin’s arrest for treason things had been going badly 
for his cousin and associate, Harington. The Castle Campes affair, complex 
as it might be, was only one piece on Harington’s board. Despite his 
periodic effusions about the virtues of a retired life and simple country 
pleasures, Harington repeatedly demonstrated his firm commitment to 
court and market place. A large family, lavish building at Kelston, his 

1C.M. Da2/74, 76, 83-4; L5/39, 186, 194, 220. 

2Hist. MSS. Comm., Salisbury MSS., xv. 48. 

3'The Skinners hoped to recoup their fortunes in Ireland. In a letter to Sutton, 
undated but probably of 1607, Skinner refers to ‘contracts . . . bargained for in 
Ireland’ which are in jeopardy because of his shortage of ready cash. C.M. F 3/468. 
Skinner was negotiating for the purchase of land from Florence McCarthy, at 


least: see Hist. MSS. Comm., Salisbury MSS., xx. 90. 
4P.R.O., L.C. 4/194 fo. 278, L.C. 4/195 fo. 69; C.M. L5/162. 
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home in Somerset, and years spent at court and in Ireland had obliged him 
to seek financial relief from any quarter. He was only moderately successful. 
Before his involvement with Skinner and the Markhams, Harington had 
laboured long and diligently to secure some part of the lands of Lord 
Mounteagle of Hornby Castle, who had died without heirs, but after a 
protracted struggle the Stanley family had outmanoeuvred him. He had 
also sought to obtain properties vested in other branches of the extensive 
Harington family, but again failed, for there were always heirs with better 
titles. The queen gave him little support in his efforts.! 

The final blow fell in the spring of 1603, when Harington was arrested 
for debts incurred through Sir John Skinner and was imprisoned in the 
Gatehouse at Westminster. He immediately bombarded Sir Robert Cecil 
with letters protesting his fate and seeking relief. Lord Burghley had once 
been gratified to discover a link—admittedly rather remote—between the 
Cecil and Harington families, but his son was less impressed. Harington, 
much to his dismay, remained in jail. His brother-in-law, Edward Rogers, 
took this occasion to attempt to settle old family scores. Rogers charged in 
Star Chamber that on the death of his mother, Lady Rogers, in 1601 
Harington had seized her keys, pillaged her house, removed cash and plate 
worth £5,000, and then destroyed all evidence. A very unpleasant, and 
apparently inconclusive, argument about Lady Rogers’s opinion of her 
children ensued. As if these burdens were not enough, Sir Griffin’s arrest 
for treason followed, putting into jeopardy all who had combined their 
financial interests with his. Sir Griffin appealed to Harington to use his 
vaunted influence on his behalf. Harington had hitherto, in seeking to elicit 
Cecil’s goodwill in the matter of Castle Campes, waxed eloquent about Sir 
Griffin, comparing him to Aeneas bearing his aged father from the ruins of 
Troy. Sir Griffin’s dalliance with treason made further efforts unthinkable. 
Harington was by no means a base or unfeeling man, but he had a lively 
sense of his own vital interests, and these were particularly easy to discern 
in the present case. Ruin stared him in the face. Although still in jail, 
Harington was able to pull strings, but he pulled them on his own behalf. 
Sir Thomas Erskine and others represented Harington’s interests at court, 
and King James, who acknowledged kinship with the Harington family 
through their common descent from Robert the Bruce—Harington being 
the king’s twelfth cousin—was favourably disposed. By 27 June 1603 
Harington could write triumphantly to Cecil that the king had promised 
him a grant of all lands forfeited by Sir Griffin Markham. 

The grant of Sir Griffin’s lands would take some time to realize—it 
eventually took a year—and in the meantime Harington was still in jail. He 
decided to resolve this problem by the simple expedient of escaping, which 
he did in October 1603. He left the Gatehouse and moved in with his wife, 
who was living nearby in Cannon Row. The authorities were naturally 
displeased, and the bailiff of Westminster, Dobbinson, entered Harington’s 


1Grimble, pp. 136-7. 
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house with a warrant from Cecil. Harington considered himself injured and 
wrote with great indignation to Cecil. Harington had been raining advice, 
reflections and homilies on Cecil for months, and Cecil finally lost his 
temper. He responded with one of the most irate letters of his life, one 
which seems to have daunted even the ordinarily irrepressible Harington. 
The matter trailed off after this, and Harington henceforth devoted himself 
to completing his acquisition of Sir Griffin’s estates and specifically to the 
sale of Castle Campes.1 

Sir Griffin's estates were granted by letters patent to Harington in 1604. 
Sir Griffin himself was reprieved at the last minute from a sentence of death 
and exiled in poverty to the continent. Thomas Markham was scarcely 
heard ‘of after his son’s treason: even before that disaster Harington des- 
cribed him as ‘doting’. Skinner remained, still hopelessly in debt, and 
Harington had long since turned against him, complaining to Cecil that 
Skinner ‘flies with my feathers’.2 It was decided that Castle Campes must 
be sold in order to pay Skinner’s debts, particularly his debts to Harington 
and other relatives such as Sir William Smith. Any residue was to be used to 
relieve Skinner and his family. 

A satisfactory conveyance of Castle Campes would be no easy feat. Title 
to the manor was enmeshed in a thicket of obligations and lawsuits made 
worse by the fear of dealing with such a rogue as Skinner. To compound the 
uncertainty, it was not clear whether or not the manor had been forfeited to 
the Crown through Sir Griffin’s treason. The recognizance for £10,000 
between Skinner and Harvey had come to light and Sir Griffin’s ambiguous 
role in this episode was revealed. Those desiring the sale of Castle Campes 
to liquidate Skinner’s debts insisted that Sir Griffin’s role had been at best 
that of an observer, while others with the Crown’s interests in mind might 
have made a plausible case for forfeiture. There was also the matter of the 
two different entails of Castle Campes which Skinner had created over the 
years. Legal opinion appears to have been divided over the efficacy of the 
various revocations of these entails, and any doubt about the validity of the 
entails evoked again the spectre of confiscation, for Sir Griffin Markham 
had been a party to these transactions. The recognizance for £10,000 held 
by Harvey was another weighty consideration, for it was chargeable against 
Skinner’s property. Harvey took the position that, not having been con- 
sulted about the recognizance in the first place, he was not going to cancel it 
without a great deal of thought. Then, as if Harvey’s recognizance were not 
troublesome enough, another for £10,000 emerged from the past, that made 
between Skinner and Sir Henry Beaumont in 1597. This recognizance had 
never been defeazanced and no document stating its conditions had survived. 
Beaumont had since died, and while Skinner was still very much alive no one 
believed anything he said without abundant corroboration, particularly in a 
matter involving £10,000. Sir Thomas Beaumont, Sir Henry's son and heir, 


1Hist. MSS. Comm., Salisbury MSS., xv. 98, 130, 212, 267-71; xvi. 99, 136, 
354-5; Grimble, pp. 137-42. V 
2Hist. MSS. Comm., Salisbury MSS., xv. 98. 4 
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moved very cautiously in resolving the uncertainty about this recognizance. 
And finally, half of Castle Campes had been extended since 1602 because of 
Skinner’s default on the Wynnes’ recognizance. In five years at least half a 
dozen different parties had claimed the right to the extent and to the 
injunction which supported it. Moreover, in Castle Campes itself the 
tenantry had been thoroughly confused for five years about who was legally 
entitled to their rents and so in a number of cases just stopped paying 
altogether. The problem looked almost insoluble. 

Skinner’s creditors moved to cut the Gordian knot. On 20 January 1606, 
Skinner—who had returned to London and was promptly imprisoned for 
debt—and Harington joined to convey Castle Campes yet again, this time 
to Sir William Smith, Skinner’s brother-in-law, and Sir Michael’ Hicks, 
with the express intention that, once title was clearly vested in Smith and 
Hicks, they would then sell the manor to another party for the satisfaction of 
Skinner’s creditors.! To make certain that the title of Smith and Hicks to 
Castle Campes should be clear and absolute, it was decided that in addition 
to the conveyance from Skinner and Harington to Smith and Hicks, title 
should be vested in them by an act of parliament. Accordingly, a private 
bill was drawn up with great care by ‘Mr. Moore of the Temple’ and 
introduced into parliament; special reservations were made protecting the 
dower rights of Mary Markham, widow of ‘Thomas Markham, and the 
claims of the assignees of Wynne’s recognizance. The bill excited little 
attention in parliament and became an Act on 5 November 1605.2 This 
act of parliament, transferring title from Skinner and Harington to Smith 
and Hicks, and the letters patent granting all lands forfeited by Sir Griffin 
Markham to Sir John Harington, were finally effective in clearing the legal 
tangles hindering the sale of Castle Campes. There were a few alarms 
subsequently about some aspect or other of these documents, but the Act 
and the letters patent were the point of departure from which considerations 
henceforth began. . 

Clearing title to Castle Campes was a major step, but it was only one of 
several necessary to the final resolution of the difficulties surrounding the 
manor. It was, then, finally decided that Castle Campes was to be sold and 
Skinner's debts paid off, but predictably there was a wide divergence of 
opinion about who owed what to whom. The assignees of the Wynnes' 
extent had to be negotiated with, for prospective purchasers of the manor 
would hardly want Vaughan occupying the manor house and collecting 
rents to his own use. 

Harington and Skinner, who had already been feuding, fell out again over 
the amount to which Harington was entitled from the sale of Castle Campes. 
'T'he issue dragged out, was taken to chancery, and was finally assigned to 
referees for examination. Sir Charles Perkins and Sir Thomas Bennet 
examined evidence in July 1607 and later in the same month, afforced by 
others, including the lord chancellor and the archbishop of York, decided 


1P.R.O., C 54/1827; C.M. D2/82. 
2C.M. Da/102. 
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that, besides his own debt, Harington was entitled to collect all those owed 
by Skinner to Thomas and Sir Griffin Markham, Lord Arundel and 
Sebastian Harvey, exclusive of the recognizance for £10,000. The total 
amount owed Harington by Skinner was calculated to be £3,000, and it was 
ordered that unless this amount was paid before 12 September 1607 Castle 
Campes should be sold.! 

The date set for the sale was only a formality as the sale had long before 
been decided upon: the difficulties in 1606 and 1607 concerned rather how 
the proceeds from the sale would be divided. So far as is known, the sole 
person opposed to the sale was Lady Skinner, and her husband was obliged 
to lie to her right up to the very day the manor changed hands.? It was also 
fairly certain that the purchaser would be Thomas Sutton. Others such as 
Sir Edward Coke might have made inquiries about the manor, but Sutton 
had been watching the situation develop for several years, was in close 
touch with the principals, and could unquestionably afford ready payment.3 
Sutton had probably been interested in Castle Campes ever since he began 
loaning money to Thomas Markham; Skinner, in fact, charged after the 
sale that it would never have been necessary had not Sutton plotted darkly 
behind the scenes to reduce him to extremities and oblige him to sell.4 Too 
much credit should not be given to this charge. Sutton was certainly not 
without an element of calculation and ruthlessness, though not so much as 
popular rumour ascribed to him, while Skinner’s capacity for self-ruin had 
been a matter of public record for ten years. The ownership of Castle 
Campes was a natural aspiration for Sutton: for a quarter of a century 
his favourite possessions had been the manors of Littlebury, Hadstock and 
Balsham, situated on the boundary of Essex and Cambridgeshire, to the 
west and north-west of Castle Campes. Sutton spent every summer at one of 
these manors—generally Balsham during these years—and, given his nature 
and the sources of information which he cultivated, he probably already 
knew a great deal more about the condition of Castle Campes than did 
Sir John Skinner or whoever was struggling to maintain himself there 
for the time being. He was determined to have the manor, but prudently 
tempered his enthusiasm lest it complicate the transaction or increase 
the price. 

Sutton was 1n a particularly advantageous position to buy Castle Campes 
since Harington was anxious to have his favour. Harington had undertaken 
the project of restoring Bath Abbey and wearied Sutton with exhortations 
to contribute to the fund for repairs. Beyond this, however, lay a far deeper 
scheme: Sutton, one of the wealthiest commoners in England, was past 
seventy and had no legitimate heirs. This situation was, of course, well 


1C.M. L5/223. 

2'The day Castle Campes passed to Sutton, Lady Skinner expressed to Harington 
and Smith her strong opposition to the sale. She termed her husband ‘the naughtiest 
man in the world’ (C.M. L 5/43). 

3C.M. D2/77. 

4C.M. L5/213. 
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known and the cupidity to which this gave rise among the generality of 
Sutton’s acquaintance was a factor which Sutton put to use on several 
occasions. Harington concocted a scheme whereby Sutton would make 
Prince Charles his heir in return for being raised to the peerage. The 
benefit to Sutton was supposed to be the satisfaction he would derive from 
spending his last years as a baron, while the benefit to Harington would be 
the much more tangible burst of royal favour which would follow such a 
coup. Harington was confident about the eventual success of his scheme, 
and plied Cecil and Sutton with letters and the usual spate of maxims, 
exhortations, distichs and prayers. Sutton bore with Harington’s tedious 
letters for the time being. Only when Harington’s scheme became public 
gossip, in June 1608, did Sutton act, for then it could have had an adverse 
effect on his business dealings. When that threatened, Sutton wrote to the 
lord chancellor, asking him to speak to the king on his behalf, and then 
rounded on Harington in an angry scene in which he accused him of 
throwing all his affairs into jeopardy. Harington was much abashed and 
gave up this particular plan, but continued to plead on behalf of Bath Abbey. 
In the meantime, however, it suited Sutton to have a sycophantic Harington.! 

Castle Campes was as good as sold by the time the order in chancery was 
made in July 1607. The following 2 August, Skinner, Harington, Hicks and 
Smith, citing the relevant act of parliament and the letters patent, conveyed 
Castle Campes to Sutton for (10,800. 

Sutton had done his homework before buying Castle Campes. Starting at 
least as early as August 1605 he collected and examined all available 
documentary evidence touching the manor and familiarized himself with its 
tortuous recent history. He had the recognizance ledgers combed for any 
obligation incurred by Skinner between November 1589 and July 1607, and 
found nine undischarged statutes representing obligations totalling £17,500. 
He forwarded this list to Skinner for an explanation. Skinner outlined 
the conditions for defeazancing these obligations, most of which covered 
security for performance of agreements, and bragged that he owed not a 
groat. This did not satisfy Sutton, who contacted every person involved, or 
his heirs, and had each recognizance voided. He also drew up lists of every 
person who had ever taken Skinner to court—rather a lengthy list by this 
time—to make certain that no unsuspected claim against Castle Campes 
might arise after he had purchased it.3 Harvey’s recognizance was finally 


1On Harington’s relationship with Sutton, see C. M. F3/145—57, 317 (Harington’s 
letters to Sutton; these letters are reproduced in J. P. Malcolm, Londinium Redivivum 
(1802-7), i. 397-401 and in R. Smythe, Historical Account of Charter-house (1808), 
pp. 136-52); see also Hist. MSS. Comm., Salisbury MSS., xvii. 481, where Sutton 
is quaintly compared to ‘a young maid that blushes and will say nay’; Grimble, 
pp. 150-1. For an example of the rumours set afoot by Harington’s intrigues, see 
Hist. MSS. Comm., Salisbury MSS., xx. go. This latter reference is incorrectly 
indexed: ‘Riche Sutton’ was the current nickname for Thomas Sutton and does 
not refer to Auditor (later Sir) Richard Sutton. 

2C.M. D2/89, 96. 

3C.M. L5/186-91, 194, 196-201, 203-4. 
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defeazanced on ro July 1606.1 Eventually the only recognizance not 
rendered harmless was that for {10,000 held by Sir Thomas Beaumont. Sir 
Thomas refused to defeazance the recognizance, and eventually, in the 
autumn of 1608, Sutton and Skinner joined in petitioning chancery for 
relief. On 16 November 1608, Sutton and Beaumont came to an agreement 
whereby Beaumont would defeazance the recognizance and Sutton would 
indemnify him against Skinner for eighteen years.2 Sutton, while concen- 
trating on the Castle Campes imbroglio, was at the same time managing his 
already extensive landed interest and was coping with the heavy pressures 
generated by one of the most extensive moneylending businesses in the 
country. Castle Campes, while apparently the thorniest transaction in 
Sutton’s career, differed only in degree from many others: by the time this 
affair had entered its last phase he had already taken up the gauntlet hurled 
down by another creditor, Sir Edward Tarbock, of Tarbock, Lancashire, 
and was soon deep in litigation concerning that manor and its various 
dependencies. It was a pattern which characterized his career. 

The only remaining obstacle to a clear title to Castle Campes was the 
Wynnes’ extent, and in particular the Vaughans, who had finally succeeded 
in establishing themselves at Campes Hall. A necessary first step to settling 
the claims of the Wynnes and their assignees was to establish exactly how 
much was owed them and how much had so far been collected from Castle 
Campes by virtue of the extent. ‘This was referred again to Sir John Tindall, 
but it is not clear just when discussion of this difficult issue began. By the 
time of the sale to Sutton on 2 August 1607, Tindall had already heard some 
testimony and it had been agreed that Sutton would withhold {1,000 of the 
purchase money to satisfy Wynne’s creditors. By 28-29 August, things had 
so far progressed that Skinner charged Sutton should withhold only £600, 
Wynne insisted that the full liability of the recognizance would scarcely be 
sufficient to cover his claims, and Tindall, slandered by Wynne, had with- 
drawn from the case. Lord Chancellor Ellesmere read the petitions and 
referred the case to Sir Francis Bacon, Sir Henry Montague and Mr. Hadsor, 
the latter two men being counsel for Skinner and Wynne respectively, 
ordering them to determine what amounts were due to which party. He was 
„sanguine enough to order as well a “loving and brotherly end’ between 
Skinner and Wynne. On 13 September 1607 it was decided that Sutton 
should pay £600 to Wynne and give the remaining £400 to Skinner. The 
following month this decision was confirmed by the court and the injunction 
of 1602 was dissolved. No cause was found to relieve Record or Vaughan 
and the court suggested that they had remedies available at the common law.3 

Despite the order made in chancery, the solution was not yet readily 
accepted. Vaughan flatly refused to vacate Campes Hall, Wynne did not 
have the recognizance defeazanced, and Sutton refused to pay any portion of 
the £1,000 he held until these promises had been kept. Skinner was 


1P.R.O., L.C. 4/194 fo. 377. 
2C.M. L5/47-49A. 
3 C.M. L5/45, 54, 58. 
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evidently still in jail, and the deadlock between Vaughan, Wynne and 
Sutton affected him most immediately as he had urgent need of the £400 
which Sutton still withheld from him. Sutton wrote to Ellesmere on ro 
September 1607, asking permission to leave London for his country home, 
and alleging that spoliation was being committed at Castle Campes. Skinner 
complained that his £400 was still denied him, so on 23 September an order 
was issued to Sutton to pay the detained {1,000 according to the agreement 
previously made. Sutton simply ignored this, and in the third week of 
November at least one, and possibly two, further orders were issued to him, 
which he also ignored. On 17 December, Skinner wrote again to Ellesmere, 
complaining that Sutton was showing manifest contempt of the court and 
could not be properly dealt with because he kept himself in seclusion. 
Ellesmere wrote on the bottom of the letter that Sutton should be informed 
of the charge and that he would be punished for further contempt. At 
some point shortly thereafter an attachment was awarded against Sutton in 
connection with this case, but he quickly settled the problem by paying the 
disputed £1,000 by 25 January 1608.1 

While this exchange of formalities was being played out in London, direct 
action was tried in Cambridgeshire. On the morning of 12 December 1607, 
James Overall and John Deekes of Castle Campes went to Campes Hall on 
the pretext of buying peas and straw. Entering the kitchen, they found Mrs. 
Vaughan and two serving girls, but no men. Deekes stepped outside to see 
where the men of the manor were, and one of the girls, now suspicious, 
bolted the door after him; Overall, seeing this, went into the hall of the 
house, let Deekes in through another door, and the two of them, locking 
themselves in, took occupancy of the whole house, excepting only the 
kitchen and the brewhouse, which were resolutely defended by the three 
women. Mrs. Vaughan, a redoubtable individual, called in one of the men 
from the fields and ordered him to batter down the hall door. The door 
proved too sturdy to be broken down, but the man was able to gouge a 
hole in it, whereupon Mrs. Vaughan seized a spit and nearly killed Overall— 
or so he maintained—by a well-aimed thrust. Overall and Deekes were 
replaced after half an hour by two other men who were offered no further 
violence by Mrs. Vaughan but only ‘many immodest words of reproach... 
which was unbeseeming any woman of what condition soever’ which they 
primly ignored. After roundly abusing the men for three hours, Mrs. 
Vaughan conceded defeat. Upon reaching a verbal agreement to surrender 
the house on the following morning, all parties, the Vaughan family and the 
men who had seized the manor “supped together and were merry & played at 
cards & entertained merry discourse’ for the rest of the evening. Mrs. 
Vaughan quietly left the house the following morning at nine o’clock. For 
the time being, however, she had the last word, for the Vaughans were 
re-established at Campes Hall and an indictment was returned against 
Overall by a grand jury later that same month. Sutton's nameis not connected 
with the seizure by the surviving documents, but these men were probably 


1 C.M. Ls/45, 60, 69A, 71, 177, 179-82, 216-18. 
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acting on his behalf, particularly if the Mr. Turner who replaced Overall in 
the hall was the same Turner with whom Sutton had long been associated.! 

Sutton having finally satisfied Skinner and Wynne in the matter of the 
£1,000, an order was issued in chancery on 25 January 1608, giving him 
possession of Castle Campes. He had also asked chancery to vacate the 
Wynnes' recognizance and clear him of any future hazards which might 
arise from this obligation, but chancery declined to void the document 
outright, saying rather that its ‘true debt and duties’ had been discharged 
and refusing relief to the Wynnes' assignees. Despite the injunction, 
Vaughan refused to deliver possession of Castle Campes to Sutton and for 
this contempt he was imprisoned in the Fleet. He pondered his situation 
awhile, then offered to arrange Sutton's possession if he were freed and 
enabled to go to Cambridgeshire, which, appropriate securities being taken, 
was done. On r5 March 1608, Robert Pettit, Sutton's servant, was sent to 
Castle Campes to take possession but he encountered a defiant Mrs. Vaughan 
who steadfastly refused to vacate, saying that the sheriff of Cambridgeshire 
had put her in possession and that he would have to put her out. Mr. 
Vaughan was not present. Pettit returned to London and Sutton immedi- 
ately petitioned chancery for assistance. On 21 March chancery complied 
with Mrs. Vaughan's conditions by issuing the appropriate commission to 
the sheriff of Cambridgeshire. Shortly thereafter Sutton took possession of 
the manor; he spent the remaining four summers of his life there.2 

The struggle was nearly over, but the mopping-up operations were 
worrisome and Sutton was frequently on tenterhooks during the rest of his 
life lest some unexpected development or intrigue endanger his possession. 
Skinner seems to have remained in prison for debt during the protracted 
negotiations for the sale of his manor, and he became very bitter towards 
Sutton. It was Skinner who protested to Ellesmere when Sutton delayed in 
paying the £1,000 withheld from the price of the manor, and he had con- 
stantly to badger Sutton for enough money to relieve his necessities in 
prison. Sutton paid off Harington, Smith and most other concerned parties 
quickly enough, but was very reluctant to pay the full amount owed to 
Skinner. Hesimply did not trust the man and probably felt that as long as he 
owed him money he had some sort of control over his actions. At one point, 
for instance, Sutton drew up a memorandum on payments he had made for 
Castle Campes and added the note that if Sir John and Lady Skinner were 
paid in full they would probably go to Ireland and not finish clearing up the 
encumbrances on Castle Campes. An account sheet dated 24 October 1607 
notes ten separate payments to either Sir John or Lady Skinner, the largest 
single amount being £140. In the autumn of 1607 Skinner alleged that 
Sutton was actually withholding £3,000, not £1,000 as allowed, from the 
price of the manor, but his charge, after being briefly ventilated in chancery, 
was dropped.? 

1 C.M. L5/171. 


2 C.M. Ls/99, 46, 173. 
3 C.M. F3/466-84 (Skinner’s letters to Sutton); L5/179, 207-10, 212-13. 
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After Sutton took possession of Castle Campes, moved into Campes Hall, 
and finally paid off the last of Skinner’s creditors, Skinner, still impoverished 
and still in jail, tried to reopen the transaction. After the sale and various 
consequent payments had been completed, Lady Skinner petitioned the 
lord chancellor about Sutton’s alleged sharp practices, protesting that he had 
engineered Skinner’s bankruptcy and arrest for debt in order to force the 
sale of Castle Campes. She further maintained that Sutton had secretly 
promised her £300 for her own use if she approved of the sale, but had 
refused to pay once the deeds were signed. How Lady Skinner reconciled 
this allegation with her own admission that she had opposed the sale of 
Castle Campes to the very end does not appear, but her husband supported 
her story, claiming that he had lowered his price because of this supposedly 
secret arrangement. Sutton countered by filing a deposition by Robert 
Woodcroft, a servant whom he used a great deal in his business affairs and 
formerly a servant of the Skinners, who swore that Skinner had begged a 
reluctant Sutton to buy Castle Campes and had rejected any suggestion that 
Lady Skinner might have a portion of the sale price. Skinner, undaunted, 
continued his complaints, insisting that he had sold the manor too cheaply. 
Lady Skinner also charged that Sutton had approached her privately and 
assured her that he, being old, rich and childless, would surely provide for 
her children in his will.1 This charge, in various forms, unfortunately 
appears several times in connection with Sutton’s projected will, and gives 
some colour to the contemporary rumour that Ben Jonson had Sutton in 
mind when he created Volpone.? All of these charges could be to no avail: 
the sale had been negotiated, settled, the deeds signed, money disbursed, 
and Sutton was in possession of Castle Campes. Only desperation could 
have driven the Skinners to think that they could reopen the transaction. 

There was one last serious threat in 1609 when the question of Sebastian 
Harvey’s recognizance and Sir Griffin Markham’s connection with Castle 
Campes arose once again. It was alleged that Sir Griffin had had a valid 
interest in the manor and that a defect had been discovered in King James’s 
conveyance of Sir Griffin’s estates to Sir John Harington, with the result 
that the king might convey Castle Campes to someone else if he so chose. 
Popular rumour had it that Lady Arabella Stuart was to receive Castle 
Campes, and this seemed particularly ominous as she and Lady Skinner 
were close friends. Sutton immediately marshalled his forces: he gathered 
depositions, especially from Sir John Harington, now in failing health and 
partially paralysed, and wrote for support to Lord Howard de Walden, long 
his acquaintance and debtor. The tempest was short-lived and no more was 

1C.M. F3/461-5 (Lady Skinner’s letters to Sutton); L5/42A, 206, 213. 

2'This charge still rankled Sutton's beneficiaries many years later: see Samuel 
Herne, Domus Carthustana (London, 1677) a2-a3, who compared Jonson's supposed 
attack on Sutton to Aristophanes’ lampooning of Socrates. Herne claimed Sutton 
had pensioned Jonson, which is certainly untrue. At Sutton’s death, several 
people came forward to demand greater satisfaction from his estate than he had 


provided for in his will, and all had a similar story ofhopes and expectations deferred. 
All were disappointed in the end. 
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heard of it after the spring of 1609.1 This was the last disturbance caused 
by the Skinners. On 5 February 1610, Harington wrote to Sutton that 
“It is not one of the least signs of God’s favor unto you that he hath taken 
out of this world the man [Skinner] that above all others . . . did seek your 
disturbance’. Harington went on to solicit Sutton's favour for Lady Skinner, 
who was destitute. Lady Skinner herself wrote to Sutton occasionally during 
1610, seeking loans that she might relieve the necessities of her children; 
there is no indication that Sutton ever complied.2 

Record and Vaughan continued for many years to petition chancery, 
Sutton and Sutton's executors and feoffees for restitution, but they simply 
had no case. It would occasionally be suggested to them that their suit 
should have been to Wynne, but Wynne was poor while Sutton was rich, 
and so they hoped on, despite years of frustration and poverty. Appeals by 
Record and Vaughan came to be a regular feature on the agenda of Sutton's 
feoffees and attorneys, and as late as x629 pleas for redress, increasingly 
pitiable, were still addressed to chancery and to Sutton's feoffees.? 

Despite these occasional tremors, Castle Campes after x608 was firmly in 
Sutton’s hands. He was clearly most fond of his property, for he changed 
the habits of many years to make it his country home for the rest of his life 
and usually recorded it as his residence in legal documents. It was from the 
now slightly seedy Campes Hall that Sutton conducted many of his last 
transactions. He died in December 1611 and Castle Campes, along with the 
bulk of his extensive properties, became part of the endowment of the school 
and almshouse which he created in Charterhouse, the greatest charitable 
bequest of the era. Harington did not long survive Sutton, dying in 1612; 
neither he nor Bath Abbey found a place in Sutton's will. Lady Skinner, 
disburdened at last of a husband she had never wanted, devoted the re- 
‘mainder of her life to strict religious observance and to nursing the insane 
and sick. During a visitation of London by the plague she attended the 
stricken, caught the disease, and died of it. It is pleasant to record that, 
after her death, an acquaintance beheld her in a glorious vision and was 
thereby converted to Catholicism.* Of all those involved in the Castle 
Campes affair, the last heard of, after a silence of many years, was Sir 
Griffin Markham. In 1644 Sir Griffin, then eighty, heard of the outbreak of 
hostilities between Parliament and Charles I. Writing from Vienna, Sir 
Griffin apologized that extreme age prevented his returning to England to 
fightfortheking. By this time Castle Campes had long since returned to that 
peaceful obscurity from which it had been wrenched in 1580, and for the 
next 300 years remained one of the main props of Sutton's foundation. 


N. R. SHIPLEY 


1 C.M. Ls/181-2. 

2 C.M. F3/157, 465. 

3 C.M. Ls/100-1, 103-4, 108, 110, 118, etc. By 1629 the cause was being main- 
tained by Katherine Parris, executrix of Mrs. Vaughan. 

5 Foley, iii. 783. 


Lectures by Combination: Structures and 
Characteristics of Church Life in 
17th-Century England 


OF ALL the facets of English religious life in the decades preceding the Civil 
Wars, the institution of lectureships may seem to stand least in need of 
further attention, still less of any fundamental reappraisal. Dr. Christopher 
Hill has given persuasive currency! to a modern version of the Laudian 
charge that the ‘ratsbane of lecturing’? was both symptom and cause of a 
radical undermining of the established order of the Church of England.3 
Dr. Paul Seaver has devoted a substantial monograph to The Puritan 
Lectureships (mainly in London), viewed as an aspect of The Politics of 
Religious Dissent, 1560-1662.* And Professor Mark Curtis has conflated 
the modern theory of revolutions with Hobbes to discover in the puritan 
‘lecturers copy-book examples of the ‘alienated intellectual’ in early Stuart 
society.” In 1659 a defender of established religion, Immanuel Bourne, 
reproached a Quaker opponent for disregarding the lecturing tradition: 


If your eyes be not blind, or your ears deaf, and refuse to hear, you might hear 
and know that many godly Ministers do preach in Market- Towns and many 
other places freely, witness weekly Lectures, and monthly Exercises, in which 
commonly two Ministers joyn together, and preach to the great comfort of 
Christian souls, whose hearts God moveth to attend at wisdoms gates: this is the 
practice in London, in Derby-shire where I lived, and is in Leicester-shire where I 
now live, and in Lincoln-shtre, and Rutlandshtre, Northamptonshire, and in many 
other places: and this I have known near this fifty year, and have Preached my 
self in many places . . .6 


Surely no modern student of the seventeenth century need fear a similar 


charge of wilful blindness with respect to lectures and lecturers. 

1J. E. C. Hill, Society and Puritanism in Pre- Revolutionary England (1964), in 
particular contains extensive discussion. 

2'The phrase was used by Clement Corbet, Bishop Wren's chancellor, in a letter 
extracted in Bodleian Library, MS. 'Tanner 68 fo. 2. 

3 Wren himself may be quoted in a (draft) letter to Corbet( ?), 27 May 1636: ‘And 
here I must be bold to say playnely, the breach of that unity and uniformity in the 
Church of England hath bin principally caused or occasioned by lectures and 
lecturers’. (Ibid., fo. 92.) 

4P. Seaver, The Puritan Lectureships: the Politics of Religious Dissent, 1560-1662 
(Stanford, 1970). 

* M. Curtis, “The alienated intellectuals of early Stuart England’, Past and Present, 
xxiii (1962), repr. in Crisis in Europe, 1560-1660, ed. T. Aston (1965), pp. 295-316, 
esp. pp. 308-11. 

ó Immanuel Bourne, ‘Some animadversions upon Anthony Piersons great case 
of tythes’, in A defence and justification of ministers maintenance by tythes (1659), pp. 
123-4. I owe this reference to Dr. M. R. O’Day. 
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Yet closer investigation, which at first need not go beyond Bourne’s 
reminiscences, suggests that while historians have had their eye on lectures, 
the eye has caught a distorted image, thrown out of proportion by the 
polemics of the age, and perhaps even more by that familiar medium of dis- 
tortion: knowledge of what was to happen after 1640 to a society which we 
know as ‘pre-revolutionary England’. The lectures have been noticed for 
their subversive potential and, in consequence, have attracted less attention 
than the subversives, the lecturers themselves, understood as unbeneficed 
stipendiary preachers, aliens in the Church to which (in Christopher Hill’s 
words) “they ostensibly belonged’, ‘freelance clergy’, even ‘an anti-clergy’.1 
Much has been made, again following a strong seventeenth-century lead, of 
the financial ties between the lecturers and their lay employers, which ap- 
parently made them answerable to interests hostile to the Church.2 Lecture- 
ships, in short, have been studied as an aspect of opposition and even as an 
element of revolution. For Seaver, any evidence that a parliamentary 
borough maintained a controlling interest in a town lectureship tends to 
confirm the view that ‘the major towns had turned their backs on the Es- 
tablished Church, and by implication the Crown, long before loyalty to the 
Crown itself came into question’.3 Yet it may be noticed that the point 
intended by Bourne was that lectures were commonly given free of payment 
by ministers who far from being stipendiaries may well have been beneficed 
parish clergy. Moreover Bourne was at pains to insist on the normality 
and long usage of such practices, time out of mind, from the early years of 
James I through to the years of Civil War and ecclesiastical disruption, 
without apparent discontinuity. 

Bourne’s reference to ‘weekly lectures and monthly exercises’ suggests 
a certain looseness and fluidity of expression which is general to the docu- 
ments of the period and may account for the elusiveness of the topic in the 
modern literature. What are called weekly lectures are best distinguished by 
aterm in common use by the early years of Charles I but not, perhaps, much 
earlier: combination lectures or lectures ‘by combination’. By mid-century 
a biographer was in no danger of being misunderstood when he described a 
certain divine as having been ‘one in a combination’: ‘He was one in a com- 
bination at Dedington in Oxfordshire; and for some time he kept a lecture 
alone at Stratford upon Avon in Warwickshire every week'.4 But elsewhere, 
and especially in the north of England, the term ‘exercise’ was attached and 
had a special meaning in relation to a similar institution. A combination 
lecture or exercise was a device for a regular provision of preaching, typically 
in a market town and weekly, on market day, or once a month. The ‘com- 


Hill, pp. 79, 80. 

2Clement Corbet again: ‘The layicke contribution and support hath made the 
ecclesiasticke persons and cerimonies wagg and dance after their pipe from whom 
they receive the livelihood, which is stopt or runnes as the Levytes popularise’. 
(Bodl. Libr., MS. Tanner 68 fo. 2.) 

3 Seaver, p. 9o. 

4Samuel Clarke, The lives of thirty-two English divines (1667), p. 320. 
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bination’ was a panel of ministers, as few as three or four or as many as 
twenty or more, with the figure of thirteen often preferred, most of whom 
would be incumbents of churches within the natural catchment area of the 
preaching centre or within the same deanery. The members preached by 
rotation (quarterly, where the combination was of thirteen) in order of age 
or of academic seniority. Others of the combination would often be present, 
and the sermon would sometimes be followed by conference among the 
ministers, before or in the course of a dinner paid for by the magistrates of 
the town or by the preachers themselves. ‘These clerical gatherings were 
not unlike those associated with episcopal visitations and with synods, but 
they were more frequent and regular and were characterized by a distinctive 
element of voluntary adherence and commitment. 

Combination lectures are recognized by Hill and other writers as one of 
several types of lecture, but recognition has not led to informed discussion. 
Hill mentions them only once or twice and Seaver devotes only three of 
his 400 pages to the subject,! while Curtis misunderstands the matter so 
radically as to assume that more than seventy ‘lecturers’ named in a survey 
of market town lectures in Jacobean Lincolnshire must have been unbene- 
ficed stipendiaries, candidates for the ranks of the alienated intellectuals.2 
The neglect of combination lectures cannot be regarded as trivial, for nothing 
was more typical of the reformed Church of England as it came to maturity 
in the reign of James I. Indeed, this article may lead to the conclusion that 
lectures by combination were so characteristic of the Anglicanism of this 
epoch, of its settled life as much as of its tensions and divisions, and above 
all perhaps in their often successful containment of conflict, that there will 
be something at fault with any account of the Jacobean Church which over- 
‘looks them, or which treats the institution of lecturing too exclusively in 
the categories of opposition and disruption. 

It is first necessary to trace a genealogy in order to establish a number of 
points of contact and assimilation, as well as certain primary distinctions, 
between this and other forms of preaching ‘exercise’ and other expressions 
of clerical collegiality. On the face of it, the combination lecture may appear 
-a simple convenience for securing regular sermons which could not other- 
wise be obtained. Towns without an acceptable preacher among the parish 
clergy (a common enough experience in the sixteenth century, given the 
depleted value of urban livings) might appoint a salaried preacher, or might 
resort to some alternative course, such as paying for sermons offered by 
visiting preachers. The initiative would lie with ardent protestant elements 
-within the governing oligarchy or, in the case of small towns without effective 
independence, with some of the surrounding gentry. Alternatively, and this 
was common in London especially, a lectureship might be established within 


1 Seaver, pp. 84-7. 

2Curtis, p. 310. The error is followed by Hill (p. 85) and compounded by Peter 
King in his article ‘Bishop Wren and the suppression of the Norwich lecturers’ 
(Historical Journal, xi (1968), 245n) which refers to ‘the 70 lecturers in the diocese 
of York in 1614’. 
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a particular parish, by the action of the vestry or through the benevolence 
of an interested party or parties.! At its lowest, the combination was a means 
of acquiring a ‘constant lecture’ on the cheap. When Bishop Davenant of 
Salisbury consulted the corporation of Reading about the ‘setlinge of a 
lecturer’, the alternatives were considered of a lecture assigned to one man 
‘at charge’ and to ‘divers neighbour ministers within the deanery, gratis’. 
To a man, the members voted for settling it ‘upon divers, gratis'.? Bishop 
Richard Corbet’s satirical description of a lecture at Daventry contains the 
comment: ‘We all had Preachers wages, Thankes and Wine’? ‘Typically it 
was the larger and wealthier town which would hire a preacher of its own, 
hopefully an ornament and a magnet. 

Two East Anglian examples illustrate the alternatives open to the 
sponsors of a preaching ministry, and the nature of the sponsorship. In 
1579 in Thetford, a poor and undistinguished borough, orders were taken 
‘for the coming of the prechers upon the Saterday every fortnight’. The 
‘preachers of the countrie’ were appointed to preach ‘of their free wyll’, 
but the burgesses were to take it in turns to entertain the preacher to dinner. 
Some years later the sermon was on a Thursday and the entertainment was 
at the mayor’s expense, at an inn called The Christopher. By then attempts 
to fund a permanent preacher by obtaining a neighbouring benefice for the 
use of the town or by raising the money by public subscription had failed. 
So much for the formal record.4 But there was more here than meets the 
eye. The royal progress in Norfolk and Suffolk in 1578 had alerted the privy 
council to irregularities in the government of Thetford which led to the 
appointment of a number of Suffolk J.P.s to look into the town’s affairs. 
These were gentlemen reliable in religion whose account of the Thetford 
factions discriminated between ‘a syde of godlye and honest men’ and ‘an 
other parte ... frowardlye inclyned ... to overthrowe every good and 
honest purpose’, ‘the badde sort of people in the towne’. The mayor (‘very 
cold in the cause of religion’) was said to have resisted pressure to procure 
a preacher, ‘being oftentimes thereunto required’, although some inhabi- 
tants had promised contributions and the bishop his ‘furtheraunce’. When 
the visiting preachers came he absented himself “upon lyght causes’. When 
‘the badde sort’ presented their side of the story to the council, both the 
mayor and the coroner were obliged to make their marks on the certificate.’ 


1 Seaver, passim; H. G. Owen, ‘Lecturers and lectureships in Tudor London’, 
Church Quarterly Review, clxii (1961), 63—76. 

2 Reading Records, ed. J. M. Guilding (4 vols., 1892-6), ii. 250. 
. 3 Poems of Richard Corbett, ed. J. A. W. Bennett and H. R. Trevor-Roper (Oxford, 
1959), PP. 32-3. 

4Hist. MSS. Comm., Various Collections, vii. 134, 140-2; supplemented with 
material from the original town books kindly supplied by Miss N. M. Fuidge. 
Memoranda of Bishop Wren of c. 1636 include this note: ‘At Thetford the sermon 
of Sir Richard Fulmarshes foundation altred from afternoone to forenoon. Stet.’ 
(Bodl. Libr., MS. Tanner 68 fo. 209.) 
. SExtensive documentation of the Thetford dispute in Public Record Office, 
S.P. 12/155/11, 1x(ID, 11(III), 63, 67, 68; also S.P. 12/138/27. 
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Contrast this case with that of Ipswich, a wealthy town and a cradle 
of the Reformation. As early as 1551 the borough records refer to ‘the 
common preacher of the towne’. (‘Common’, ‘ordinary’ or ‘general’ 
preacher were the terms in Ipswich, never ‘lecturer’.) In 1560 the office 
was revived at an annual salary of £20, soon increased to forty marks. When 
the first Elizabethan preacher died in 1576 the salary was raised to £50 for 
his successor, and in the following year it was resolved to support two 
preachers, at a combined cost of £113. But this proved ambitious and the 
salaries were later reduced. They depended upon supposedly voluntary 
contributions, although the bailiffs had power to assess those who refused 
to pay their share and were even prepared to distrain their goods and to go 
to law. From time to time the preachers were appointed by patent and a rate 
levied to cover their wages, but this procedure enjoyed no consensus and 
the money was always hard to collect. Some of the preachers appointed 
were drawn away by other opportunities while others were in danger for 
nonconformity. ‘The only entirely successful appointment was that of the 
famous Samuel Ward who came to Ipswich in 1605 and survived some 
dangerous passages, including the ecclesiastical disturbances occasioned by 
Bishop Wren, to die in office in 1639. Evidently the ‘ ordinary preacher’ of 
a town like Ipswich was expected to be its principal pastor in a manner rem- 
iniscent of the Swiss Reformation. He was bound to preach three times a 
week, and in 1575 it was said that he should also visit the sick and comfort 
distressed consciences.1 

The device of supplying pulpits by means of a roster was no puritan 
novelty but commended itself wherever there was a call for a regular sermon 
but no corresponding endowment. 'l'he protestantization of cathedrals, 
such as York Minster in the time of the Edwardian Archbishop Holgate, 
often involved a statute requiring the dignitaries and prebendaries to preach 
‘in their course’,? although such orders were less necessary where, as in 


l'l'here are numerous entries in N. Bacon’s The Annals of Ipswiche, ed. W. H. 
Richardson (Ipswich, 1884), pp. 235—374, and in J. Wodderspoon, Memorials of 
the Ancient Town of Ipswich (Ipswich, 1850), pp. 366—77. The original records 
(Ipswich & East Suffolk Record Office, Ipswich Borough Records) are more copious. 
See many entries in the Great Court Book, 1 572-1643 and in the Assembly Books 
covering this period. A ‘Book of Enrolments of Apprenticeship, Indentures and 
Rate Assessments, 1571—1651' includes a number of assessments of the governing 
body and the inhabitants of parishes for the preachers’ wages (in addition to the 
assessments made to raise the wages paid to the curates of the parish churches under 
13 Eliz. Ic. 24). From 1585 some of the T'reasurer’s Accounts record receipts of 
the very variable sums ‘receyved of the collectors for the prechers wages’, parish 
by parish. British Library, Stowe MS. 881 contains a detailed account of the sums 
delivered to the treasurer by the collectors in 1587-8. 

? Visitation Articles and Injunctions of the Period of the Reformation, ed. W. H. 
Frere (3 vols., Alcuin Club Collections xiv-xvi, 1910), ii. 312-14; cf. Horne’s 
injunctions for Winchester Cathedral, 1562, Guest’s injunctions for Rochester 
Cathedral, 1565, and Grindal’s injunctions for York Cathedral, 1572, ibid., iii. 
134-5, 152, 352-4; and the order taken by Grindal in his primary visitation of St. 
Paul’s in 1561, Guildhall Library, Corporation of London, MS. 9537/2 fo. 15. 
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London at St. Paul's, there was an endowed cathedral lectureship.! ‘The 
famous sermons preached outside St. Paul's, at Paul's Cross,? were also 
maintained by preachers ‘in their turns’, although in this case there was no 
roster, it being the function of the bishop of London to look where he could 
to ensure a regular supply, one of the least enviable of his responsibilities.3 
At Norwich, too, there was a tradition of preaching outside the cathedral in 
the ‘common preaching place’, known as the Green Yard, an area furnished 
with a covered pulpit, sheltered seating for persons of consequence, and 
benches for the common people, who paid a penny or a halfpenny for their 
places, which was also the practice at Paul’s Cross. But the Green Yard 
sermons had no endowment while the cathedral statutes which required 
the clérgy to preach in turn on Sunday mornings were often disregarded. In 
about 1620a number of Norfolk gentlemen financed ‘combination sermons’ 
to be preached on Sunday afternoons, in the Green Yard. In 1636 Bishop 
Wren was regularly in touch with his chancellor on the appointment of 
‘Green Yard preachers’ and on their ‘allowance’. It became the custom for 
the bishops of Norwich to roster the preachers at the biennial diocesan 
synods, from among the Suffolk clergy in the summer, and from the 
Norfolk clergy in the winter.4 

If combination sermons were no more than a mechanism to supply 
regular sermons little more would need to be said about their origins. But 
in some towns, such as Bury St. Edmunds and Leicester, there was both 
a resident preaching ministry, even a town preacher, and a combination 
lecture provided by neighbouring ministers besides. ‘This suggests some 
other purpose and motive, an interest in the associational character of the 
combination, as imparting some element of collegiality to its members. To 
appreciate the force and significance of this motive it is necessary to refer 
to the prophesyings of Elizabethan days, the forerunners of the combination 
lectures and exercises of early Stuart England.° 


1 Discussed by Seaver, pp. 76-9, who regards cathedral lectureships as a ‘collateral 
family and a parallel development’. 

2M. McClure, The Paul’s Cross Sermons, 1534-1642 (Toronto, 1958). 

3 Bishop Ridley charged the future Archbishop Parker to take his day at the Cross 
‘as ye will answer for the contrary on [sic] to Almighty God, at your own peril’, 
while ‘leaving at this time to charge you with answering for the contrary to the King 
and his council’. (Correspondence of Matthew Parker (Parker Soc., Cambridge, 
1853), p. 45.) But in his primary visitation of 1561 Bishop Grindal established an 
‘ordo in concionibus habendis ad divi Pauli crucem’ which imposed an obligation 
on the dean, archdeacons and other dignitaries and on certain of the prebendaries to 
preach at the Cross ‘ab episcopo Londinenso cum menstrua premonitione assig- 
nandis’, or to find a substitute, or to pay a fine into a scholarship fund. (Guildhall 
Libr., Corporation of London, MS. 9537/2 fo. 15.) 

4F, Blomefield and C. Parkin, History of Norfolk (11 vols., 1805-10), iv. 23, 565; 
Extracts from the Two Earliest Minute Books of the Dean and Chapter of Norwich 
Cathedral, 15661649, ed. J. F. Williams and B. Cozens-Hardy (Norfolk Record 
Soc., xxiv, 1953), pp. 7, 16; Bishop Wren’s notes of letters to his chancellor, Bodl. 
Libr., MS. Rawlinson C 368 fos. 3, 6, 10. 

5P, Collinson, The Elizabethan Puritan Movement (1967), pp. 169-76. 
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An ‘exercise of prophecy’ was a kind of public conference in the form 
of two or three sermons, preached in succession on the same text, approached 
in the course of systematic exposition of some part of Scripture or of some 
commonplaces in divinity by a company of ministers meeting under a 
moderator, to whom it fell to summarize and wind up proceedings. After- 
wards there was formal ‘censure’ both of the doctrine preached and of the 
lives and faults of the members in the context of a conference private to the 
ministers. As large assemblies, asserting the social ascendancy of protestant- 
ism, the prophesyings attracted hostility and were more than once denounced 
at court. In 1577 they came under the queen’s personal and immediate ban, 
after Archbishop Grindal had declined to convey to his suffragans an order 
for their suppression. 

Prophesying was itself pluralistic in its origins.! The name derived from 
continental practice (and ultimately from St. Paul in 1 Corinthians 14). 
Prophezet, as pioneered in Zürich, was progenitive in many reformed 
churches of the kirchenconventen or colloques which served the dual and 
associated purposes of promoting concord in doctrine and providing mach- 
inery for discipline. From these evolved in their turn the classes and synods 
of mature Calvinism. In Elizabethan puritan circles a similar progression 
can be observed. No doubt English practice was directly imitative. At 
Southam in Warwickshire an early Elizabethan incumbent was the faithful 
Swiss associate of Bishop Latimer, Augustine Bernher,? and later there was 
at Southam an exercise ‘ which of all other without comparison was esteemed 
the best in this realm’.3 It was the doings at Southam which directly 
occasioned the reverse of 1577. Less influential for English practice, in 
spite of the assumptions of some writers, was the more popular form of 
congregational prophesying described in the early church orders of 
Francois Lambert (for Hesse) and John 4 Lasco. In English puritan 
circles prophesying as dialogue was replaced by ‘repetition’, a process of 
inculcation. 

The Elizabethan prophesyings were also extensions or elaborations of the 
orders made at various levels of authority in the Church for the further 
education of the unlearned, non-graduate clergy.4 At their simplest, these 


1A fuller account of these origins will be found in my unpublished London Ph.D. 
thesis, ‘The puritan classical movement in the reign of Elizabeth I’ (1957), pp. 
175-96. 

2It was from Southam that Bernher introduced his 1562 edition of certain of 
Latimer’s sermons. (Sermons by Hugh Latimer, ed. G. E. Corrie (Parker Soc., 
Cambridge, 1844), pp. 311-25.) Dr. O’Day drew my attention to Bernher’s con- 
nection with Southam. 

3 Letters of Thomas Wood, Puritan, 1566-77, ed. P. Collinson (Bull. Inst. Hist. 
Research, Special Supplement v, 1960), p. 17. 

*'The evolution of these orders can be traced from Bishop Hooper’s practice in 
the diocese of Gloucester in 1550 (Later Writings (Parker Soc., Cambridge, 1852), 
pp. 131-2) through the Royal Injunctions of 1559 and Archbishop Parker’s Adver- 
tisements of 1566 (Visitation Articles and Injunctions, iii. 13-14, 178) and the Canons 
of 1571 (E. Cardwell, Synodalia (2 vols., Oxford, 1842), i. x17) to the orders made 
by Bishop. Cooper of Lincoln in the 15708 which appear to have been seminal; 
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orders, the responsibility, primarily, of the archdeacons, provided for the 
performance of written tasks, ‘exercises’. But arrangements for the in- 
vigilation and correction of the work presupposed a coming together which 
in some jurisdictions, notably in London under its first Elizabethan arch- 
deacon, John Mullins, and in the diocese of Durham under Bishop Barnes, 
was institutionalized into a regular quasi-synodal meeting, lasting two or 
three days.! In the archdeaconry of St. Albans the exercise of prophesying 
grew directly out of a similar arrangement, and in Essex, Kent and the 
diocese of Lincoln the oversight of written tasks was provided for within 
the framework of prophesying.2 Such an ‘exercise’ was essentially a school 
of preaching, which the unlearned were bound to attend,3 under the author- 
ity of perpetual moderators, and where they might hope to advance their 
gifts. Other prophesyings approximated to the model of a more or less 
voluntary and equal association of established preachers in which the office 
of moderator circulated among the whole company.* No doubt the secular 
movement was towards the freer and more equal society, as clerical standards 
rose and as the proportion of non-graduates and non-preachers diminished. 

The suppression of the prophesyings led, in institutional terms, to a 
process of fission. One consequence, outside the scope of this enquiry, was 
the emergence in the fifteen-eighties of clandestine conferences, not associa- 
ted with any common preaching enterprise, and resembling the classes and 
synods of Calvinist church order.5 On the other hand, assemblies resem- 


(Elizabethan Episcopal Administration, ed. W. P. M. Kennedy (3 vols., Alcuin Club 
Collections xxv—xxvii, 1924), ii. 45-6; The State of the Church in the Diocese of 
Lincoln, ed. C. W. Foster (Lincoln Record Soc., xxiii, 1926), pp. xix-xxi). In1 584. 
Archbishop Whitgift promised the house of commons to ‘devise some kinde of 
exercise ... more private’, a promise fulfilled in ‘Certaine orders for the increase 
of learning in the unlearned sort of ministers’, promulgated in 1585 and perfected 
by Convocation in 1587 as ' Certaine orders for the better increase of learning in the 
inferior ministers and for more diligent preaching and catechising'. (Inner ‘Temple 
Library, MS. Petyt 538/38, fo. 79; Records of the Old Archdeaconry of St. Albans, ed. 
H. R. Wilton Hall (St. Albans and Herts. Archit. & Archaeol. Soc., 1908), pp. 21, 
45, 49-50; The State of the Church, p. xx; J. Strype, Life of Whitgift (3 vols., Oxford, 
1822), iii. 194—6.) 
1Mullins’s practice described in a letter to Bishop Sandys, 1576, Lambeth 
Palace Libr., MS. 2003 fos. 23-4; for Barnes’s orders, The Injunctions and Other 
Ecclestastical Proceedings of Richard Barnes, Bishop of Durham (Surtees Soc., xxii, 
1850), pp. 70-97 and Elizabethan Episcopal Administration, ii. 75. 
2For the practice in Essex and St. Albans archdeaconries, letters from Arch- 
deacons Walker and Kemp to Sandys, July 1576, Lambeth Palace Libr., MS. 2003 
fos. 12-13, 16-19; for the practice in Kent, Cathedral Archives and Library, 
Canterbury, MS. Z.5.1, fos. 166v—167, 169v—171 ; for the Lincoln practice, Lambeth 
Palace Libr., MS. 2007 fos. 106-9. 
3E.g. by Cooper of Lincoln (Lincoln Episcopal Records tn the Time of Thomas 
Cooper, ed. C. W. Foster (Lincoln Record Soc., ii, 1912), p. 114) and by Scambler 
it Libr., Lansdowne MS. zr no. 2 fo. 4). 
rich order of 1575, sede vacante; printed, John Browne, 
ism in Norfolk and Suffolk (1877), pp. 18-20. . 
Puritan Movement, pp. 222-39, 291-329; The Presbyterian 
Elizabeth, ed. R. G. Usher (Camden 3rdser., viii, 1905). 
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bling the prophesyings to the extent that a number of sermons were preached 
on the same occasion continued to be held under the name of fasts. These 
were observed on occasions, without the regularity of the prophesyings or, 
for that matter, of the fasts held at Westminster and in the country in the 
years of the Long Parliament. Fasts, too, were diverse in origin, owing 
something to the international practice of the reformed churches, something 
to official orders requiring solemn days of prayer and preaching in response 
to a visitation of the plague or other evidence of divine displeasure.! One 
oftheir peculiarities was that they seem as a matter of courseto have involved 
the offering of money for some religious or charitable purpose.2 In a number 
of centres associated with prophesying in the fifteen-seventies, among them 
Southam,? fasts were held in subsequent decades. Invariably they are 
indicative of advanced, radical puritanism. They were unauthorized, and 
after 1604 the appointing of such occasions was clearly reserved to the bishop, 
under Canon 72. It was said of Thomas Taylor of Reading, who died in 
1632, that he was noted for ‘keeping fasts among the godly of the place, 
which in those daies was something a dangerous exercise’.4 But in some 
areas, notably in the north-west, the puritans learned to hold their fasts on 
the Church holy days, when large assemblies would arouse less suspicion.> 

With fasts and the rich variety of other occasions for assembly exploited 
by the puritans, days of thanksgiving, days of conference, general com- 
munions and funerals, this essay is not concerned. Nor does it deal with 
the many lectures and weekday sermons offered by individual preachers, 
whether as beneficed clergy or as stipendiary lecturers, or more casually by 
itinerant ‘running lecturers’. That is another and sufficiently extensive 
topic, explored by Dr. Hill, Dr. Seaver, and the authorities on the Feoffees 
for the Purchase of Impropriations.6 Our interest is restricted to the 
exercises and lectures by combination which also survived from the débâcle 
of 1577. 

Moderate reformers or even those, like Francis Bacon, who merely 
favoured ‘the peace of the Church’, sometimes expressed the hope that 
meetings of ministers for conference and exercise, without a popular 


1 Collinson, ‘Puritan classical movement’, pp. 323-46. 
2E.g., it was charged against Samuel Greenaway that as curate of Tibbenham in 
Norfolk in 1584 he had ‘appoynted solemne fastes for reformation to be had etc. 
and gathered mony of such as came to the sermons of other townes, which he bestowed 
as pleased himselfe'. (Norfolk & Norwich Record Office, Norfolk & Norwich 
Archaeol. Soc. MSS., MS. Frere K.12(A).) 
3M. R. O’Day, ‘Clerical patronage and recruitment in England in the Elizabethan 
and early Stuart periods, with special reference to the diocese of Coventry ‘and 
Lichfield’, unpublished London Ph.D. thesis (1972), p. 315. I am grateful to Dr. 
O'Day for permission to cite her thesis. 
4S. Clarke, The lives of two and twenty English divines (1660), p. 158. 
5S. Clarke, The lives of sundry eminent persons in this later age (1683), p. 63. 
Isabel M. Calder, Activities of the Puritan Faction of the Church of Englar 
1625-33 (1957); E. W. Kirby, “The lay feoffees: a study in militant Puritan‘ 
Journal of Modern History, xiv (1942), 1-25. 
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auditory, might escape proscription,! and the view was sometimes taken that 
such meetings were not in fact disallowed in the queen’s letter. Such was 
the plea of the ministers who were prosecuted in the High Commission and 
the Star Chamber in 1590-1 for holding classical assemblies, and who 
alleged that conferences ‘were allowed by many bishops within their dio- 
cesses and to our knowledge never disallowed or forbidden by any'; 'as 
namely in the dioceses of Litchfield and Coventrie and of Chichester’, 
Thomas Cartwright assured Archbishop Whitgift.2 As in the past, these 
conferences were associated with public preaching, but with this differ- 
ence, that after 1577 the congregation was confronted by a single preacher 
rather than by the panel of the prophesying. 

Meanwhile the northern province (which in any case was not touched by 
the royal ban of 1577) was the scene of an independent development, com- 
mencing only in 1583. ‘The initiative of certain ‘preachers of the diocese of 
Chester', among them the veteran publicist Christopher Goodman, assisted 
by the privy council and not resisted by the bishop of Chester, led to the 
introduction of monthly exercises in the ‘middle town’ of every deanery 
throughout that extensive diocese, thirteen centres in all.3 The form of 
these proceedings was a sermon ad clerum, followed by ‘exercise’, the 
learned sort speaking, the mean sort taking notes, and last of all a sermon 
for the people. Attendance was general, and enforced.4 Within the next 
twenty years, regular exercises, perhaps of a more informal kind, spread to 
other parts of the North. When the Canons of 1604 brought such practices 
under regulation (in Canon 72) what were called ‘meetings for sermons, 
commonly termed by some prophecies or exercises, in market-towns, or 
other places’ were not absolutely forbidden, as they must have been in any 
document to which Queen Elizabeth would have put her name, but were 
subordinated to ‘the license and direction of the bishop of the diocese 
first obtained and had under his hand and seal’.6 

From one of the most thriving scenes of early seventeenth-century 
religious life, the country which Bishop Joseph Hall called ‘that sweet and 


1 Francis Bacon, ‘An Advertisement Touching the Controversies of the Church 
of England’, in Letters and Life of Francis Bacon, ed. J. Spedding (7 vols., 1861-74), 
i. 88; Bishop Cox to Burghley, 12 June 1577, Brit. Libr., Lansd. MS. 25 no. 29 fo. 
61; Thomas Norton in his ‘Devices’ of 1581, Brit. Libr., Add. MS. 48023 fo. 56. 

2Brit. Libr., Add. MS. 48064 fos. 102, 221v; Lansd. MS. 72 no. 49 fo. 138. For 
the trial which formed the context for this plea, see Collinson, Elizabethan Puritan 
Movement, pp. 403-31. 

3Chester (Bangor, Chester & Wirral deaneries), Macclesfield (Macclesfield 
deanery), Nantwich (Nantwich & Malpas deaneries), Northwich (Fordham & 
Middlewich deaneries), Prescot (Warrington deanery), Bury (Manchester deanery), 
Padiham (Blackburn deanery), Preston (Amondersham & Leyland deaneries), 
Richmond (Richmond deanery), Bedale (Catterick deanery), Egremont (Copeland 
deanery), Kendal (Kendal deanery) and Ulverston (Furness deanery). 

4R. C. Richardson, Puritanism in North-West England: a Regional Study of the 
Diocese of Chester to 1642 (Manchester, 1972), pp. 65-9; Collinson, ‘ Puritan classical 
movement’, pp. 265-9. 

> Below, pp. 201-2. 6 Cardwell, Synodalia, i. 287-8. 
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civil county of Suffolk, near to St. Edmunds Bury’,! evidence survives to 
confirm the substantial continuity of prophesying, exercise and combination 
lecture throughout the years from 1572 to 1636. In the latter year, Bishop 
Matthew Wren confirmed and regulated, according to Laudian ecclesiastical 
practice, the two single lectures preached at Bury on Wednesday and Friday 
(the one in St. Mary's, the other in St. James's church) and a lecture con- 
ducted on Monday, market day, by ‘a combination of neighbouring divines’. 
In consenting to the combination lecture, Wren ‘allowed’ fifty “choise 
divines inhabiting within that archdeaconry’, upon stringent conditions 
which, or so he reported, were ‘joyfully and duely performed'.? In the 
sixteen-twenties another bishop, Samuel Harsnet, had taken similar steps 
to regulate the Monday combination lecture, insisting that it be confined to 
‘these preachers by us named and allowed’.3 The rhythm of Monday, Wed- 
nesday and Friday lectures was evidently one of long continuance, and it 
seems plausible to derive the Monday lecture from ‘the godlye exercise of 
expounding the scriptures by the way of prophecie’ which Bishop Parkhurst 
had allowed at Bury in 1573, upon the request of ‘sundrye godly and well 
learned persons, aswell of the clergie as other wies’.* Soon after this the 
exercises throughout the diocese were called in question,? and three years 
later came the general order for their suppression. The years which followed 
witnessed religious divisions and disturbances in Bury, when Parkhurst's 
successor, Edmund Freke, came into confrontation with the preachers 
and puritan gentry of West Suffolk. With the assize judges opposing the 
preachers and their supporters (who could count on support from the 
privy council, however) this grew to a major ‘country cause’ to which, 
for a time, the preaching ministry in Bury succumbed altogether.6 

Yet in the aftermath of this affair we find Bishop Freke referring to ‘the 
moderators of the exercise within each deanerye by us lately appoynted’.’ 


1The Works of Joseph Hall, ed. P. Wynter (1o vols., Oxford, 1863), i, p. xxviii. 

2Wren’s ‘account touching the roiall instructions’, 7 Dec. 1636, P.R.O., S.P. 
16/337/19. Wren referred to his action in answering the 16th art. of impeachment 
in 1641 (C. Wren, Parentalia (1750), p. 100) and Archbishop Laud also alluded to 
the Bury exercise in answering the articles of impeachment against himself (Works 
of William Laud (7 vols., Oxford, 1847-60), iv. 301). The activities of Wren's com- 
missioners in Bury in Apr. 1636 are further documented in Bodl. Libr., MS. Tanner 
68 fos. 41, 43, 45, 92 and in MS. Tanner 92 fo. gv. 

3Bodl. Libr., MS. Tanner 137 fo. 3, endorsed without date by Wren: ‘Orders 
prescribed by Bishop Harsnett to the lecturers at Bury St. Edmunds’. Harsnet was 
bishop of Norwich from 1619 to 1628. 

^ Cambridge University Library, MS. Ee.11.34 fo. 106. 

5A brief account in Collinson, Elizabethan Puritan Movement, pp. 191—2 and the 
full story in Collinson, ‘Puritan classical movement’, pp. 201-7. See also Dr. R. 
Houlbrooke’s forthcoming edn. of Parkhurst’s letter book (Cambridge Univ. Libr., 
MS. Ee.11.34) in the Norfolk Record Soc. series. 

6 Collinson, ‘Puritan classical movement’, pp. 881—929, followed by J. S. Cock- 
burn, A History of English Assizes 1558-1714 (Cambridge, 1972), pp. 199-206. 

7Freke to the archdeacon of Sudbury, 6 Jan. 1583(/4 ?); no longer extant but 
printed, Suffolk Institute of Archaeol. & Natural Hist. Proc., ii (1859), 40. The 
reference to ‘moderators’ is incidental to the main purpose of the letter, which 
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In the absence of any context for this statement one can only assume that it 
has to do-with the ‘exercises’ for the further education of the unlearned 
clergy, although ‘moderator’ is a term otherwise unknown in this connection. 
However, it appears probable that from the mid fifteen-eighties, at the latest, 
there was a regular preaching exercise with conference, held at Bury St. 
Edmunds on Mondays. A number of printed works published in 1590, 
1593 and 1603 had their origin in sermons preached in the Bury exercise,1 
and to this list should no doubt be added the first edition of a famous work 
on the Sabbath by Nicholas Bownd, rector of Norton, six miles from Bury, 
which he tells us arose from a course of sermons on the Ten Commandments 
delivered in about 1586.2 

There is fugitive evidence from 1590 concerning another Suffolk minister, 
Thomas Rogers,? rector of Horringer (Horningsheath), some two miles 
from Bury, the most prolific author among the Suffolk clergy of his genera- 
tion, but an Oxford man and a conformist, at odds with his puritanical 
Cambridge neighbours. In that year Rogers complained to Archdeacon 
John Still of Sudbury of ‘that shamefull (as themselves cal it) secluding 
me from the Berie exercise’ and of complaints against himself to the bishop 
from ‘no lesse than ten of the chiefest ministers of the faction in Suffolk'.4 
Such was the consequence of a sermon preached by Rogers, probably while 
taking his turn in the exercise, which attacked a notorious presbyterian 
sermon ascribed to Laurence Chaderton, and which was subsequently 
published. It is no doubt with the same episode that we should link certain 
‘articles drawen according to the verie thoughts of the classical brethren for 
the wel-managing of theire Mondaie exercise at Burie’, and a ‘narrative’ of 


concerns an enquiry into ‘unsound’ schoolmasters and the education of the children 
of recusants required by the bishop of London in response to an order from the 
privy council to the archbishop of Canterbury. 

1 Below, pp. 210-11. 

2N. Bownd, The doctrine of the sabbath plainely layde forth (1595). An epistle ‘to 
the godlie and christian readers, and namely to the reverend, wise and godly learned 
fathers and brethren, ministers and preachers of the gospell’ refers to ‘when as about 
nine yeeres since’ the author was solicited to publish his sermons ‘by certeine of 
my godly brethren, auditors then of the same’. (Sig. A3.) 

3 Best known as author of The English creede (1585), revised in 1607 as The Faith, 
doctrine and religion professed and protected in the realm of England and republished 
by the Parker Soc. as The Catholic Doctrine of the Church of England (Cambridge, 
1854). His writings are discussed in P. Collinson, ‘The beginnings of English 
Sabbatarianiam’, Studies in Church History, i, ed. C. W. Dugmore and C. Duggan 
(1964), pp. 219-21. 

* Rogers published in 1590 a pamphlet called Miles christianus which attacked 
another Suffolk minister, Miles Mosse, for remarks in the preface to a published 
catechism (no longer extant) which complained of the multiplicity of modern 
writings, and which Rogers may have thought detrimental to himself. 'The Brit. 
Libr. copy of this tract (C.124.c.7, reclassified from 4108.bbb.26) is interleaved and 
contains much additional matter in MS., apparently in Rogers's hand, together with 
the draft of a letter to the archdeacon of Sudbury, 8 June (1590 ?), from which this 
information comes. 

ST, Rogers, A sermon... made to the confutation of another sermon (1590). 
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an ‘exercise or disputation’ held among certain ministers on 1 April 1590, 
a Sunday.! Nothing daunted, Rogers returned to the attack against his 
puritan brethren in a sermon on 10 December 1599 in which the word 
‘Sabbatarian’ was used, perhaps for the very first time.? December ro was 
a Monday, which makes it likely that this calculated attack on the new 
Sabbatarianism was made in the same forum which had served Nicholas 
Bownd to introduce the doctrine thirteen years before. 

In the later fifteen-nineties the town preacher of Bury St. Edmunds was 
a youthful prodigy, George Estey. It is likely that some at least of the 
Certaine godly and learned expositions of Estey, published posthumously in 
1603, were first heard in the Bury exercise. After Estey’s premature death, 
the position of ‘public preacher’ was offered to Joseph Hall, the'future 
bishop of Exeter,3 but upon his declining it passed to one of the most dis- 
tinguished scholars and divines of the coming age, the future bishop of 
Kilmore, William Bedell. In October 1604 we find Bedell informing a 
correspondent of what he had said ‘in some meetings where by the cheife of 
our company I have been enforced to take the place of the respondent’. 
When Bishop Jegon regulated the weekly sermons or exercises in various 
market towns of the diocese in 1609, it was provided that ‘the minister in 
everye towne, if he be a preacher’ was to be ‘first and cheefe’. For Bury we 
find the entry: ‘Mr Bedle and 12 others’.4 Eleven years later, Sir Simonds 
D’Ewes recorded an early departure for his Suffolk home on a Monday 
morning in May in order to take in Bury en route. 


My kind friend Mr Gibson, pastor of Kediton, was the forenoon to preach at 
Bury St Edmunds in the same county (it being his course in a weekly exercise held 
there by divers country ministers on the Monday or market-day).5 


Twelve years later still in 1632, midway between the attempts of Bishop 
Harsnet and Bishop Wren to bring the Bury lecture into line, there was a 
minor crisis in the affairs of the exercise which reveals something of its 
inner life. A ‘Mr Catlin’ (no doubt Zachary Catelyn, vicar of Thurston, 
four miles from Bury) preceded his sermon on Shrove Monday with a pro- 
posal that ‘the ministers of the combination’ should meet ‘to consulte 


1 These are titles of certain ‘Ecclesiastical Miscellanies’, a Selden MS. offered 
for sale by Messrs. Puttick & Simpson, 6 June 1859, the present location of which 
is unknown. I owe this information from the sale catalogue to Dr. A. Hassell Smith. 
Rogers was Archbishop Bancroft’s chaplain and the titles are reminiscent of 
Bancroft’s own polemical style. Bancroft had earlier preached in Bury against the 
puritans. (Tracts Ascribed to Richard Bancroft, ed. A. Peel (Cambridge, 1953), pp. 
71-3.) 

2Brit. Libr., Add. MS. 38492 fo. 104. For the calculation, see the preface to 
Rogers, The Catholic Doctrine of the Church of England, pp. 17-20. 

3Hall, Works, p. xxxiii. 

4A True Relation of the Life and Death of ... William Bedell, ed. T. W. Jones 
(Camden new ser., iv, 1872), pp. 6-23; Bedell to Samuel Ward, 16 Oct. 1604, Bodl. 
Libr., MS. Tanner 75 fos. 126-7; The Registrum Vagum of Anthony Harison, i, ed. 
T. F. Barton (Norfolk Record Soc., xxxii, 1963), p. 97. 

SThe Autobiography and Correspondence of Sir Simonds D’Ewes, ed. J. O. Halliwell 
(2 vols., 1845), i. 142. 
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of the making of the combination, that those ministers that wold 
doe good might be put in seasonably for it’. Apparently Catelyn had been 
obliged to preach ‘ex improviso’ after ‘a newe-come minister’ had been put 
in first in the combination, but had declined ‘to goe before the graver 
preachers’, leaving the day unprovided for. Catelyn hoped that by filling 
the gap he could be relieved from his ordinary turn, but this had been 
disallowed.! This suggests that conference among the ministers was no 
longer as regular as it had been, and that some of the spirit of voluntary 
enthusiasm had evaporated, perhaps as the consequence of Bishop Harsnet’s 
intervention. At Christmas 1635, as Bishop Wren reported, the combination 
lapsed of itself, and only began again after a formal approach to himself.2 

The happy accidents which have preserved some sort of continuous 
record for the Bury exercise cannot be matched for any other centre. But 
a broadly consistent picture of continuity and growth will emerge from a 
listing of the known centres of prophesying in the fifteen-seventies, followed 
by a tally of market towns where some record survives of combination 
lectures in the early decades of the following century. Prophesying had 
been established in a majority of dioceses in the southern province, although 
absent from most parts of the province of York, and from Wales, and un- 
known, at least to the authorities, in the dioceses of Ely and Salisbury; while 
for the dioceses of Bristol, Oxford and Worcester we have no information. 
Prophesyings are known to have flourished in Nottinghamshire; in several 
market towns of Lincolnshire, including Grantham; at Stamford, Leicester, 
Ashby-de-la-Zouch, Northampton, Oundle, Oakham and Uppingham, and 
at Huntingdon; at Coventry and Southam; at Shrewsbury; at Bedford; at 
Aylesbury, Welwyn, St. Albans and other centres in Hertfordshire and 
Buckinghamshire; at Norwich, Holt, Wiveton and Fakenham in N orfolk; 
at Bury St. Edmunds and Eye in Suffolk; at Colchester, Chelmsford, 
Horndon-on-the-Hill, Maldon, Brentwood and Rochford in Essex; on a 
deanery basis in the diocese of Canterbury and also in the diocese of 
Rochester, in Surrey, Sussex and Devon; in two places in the diocese of 
Gloucester; briefly, at two or three places in the diocese of Hereford; and 
for a time at Bruton, in Somerset.3 


1 Diary of John Rous, Incumbent of Santon Downham, Suffolk, 1625-42, ed. M. A. 
E. Green (Camden Soc., Ixvi, 1856), pp. 68-9. 

2P.R.O., S.P. 16/337/19; Wren, p. 100. 

3 Evidence collected in Collinson, Elizabethan Puritan Movement, pp. 171-6, and 
in ‘Puritan classical movement’, pp. 182-201. The most important source is a col- 
lection of episcopal letters (together with reports to the bishop of London from four 
archdeacons) prompted by Archbishop Grindal in 1576. (Lambeth Palace Libr., 
MS. 2003 fos. 1-34; 18th-cent. copies of most of these with a letter from the 
bishop of Gloucester, not otherwise preserved, in Brit. Libr., Add. MS. 29546 fos. 
36-57; extracts from the correspondence in Lambeth Palace Libr., MS. 2003 fos. 
35-6 and in Brit. Libr., MS. Add. 21565 fo. 26, adding information from four letters 
no longer extant.) Orders from Bishop Cooper’s diocese of Lincoln for Bedford and 
Hertfordshire are in Lambeth Palace Libr., MS. 2007 fos. 106-9 and for Bucking- 
hamshire in Cambridge Univ. Libr., MS. Ff. 5.14 fo. 85. Most but not all of the 
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It appears unlikely that Bury St. Edmunds can have been the only town in 
East Anglia to perpetuate the traditions of the prophesying in an exercise 
or combination lecture. Between 1606 and 1614 Bishop Jegon of Norwich 
employed the procedure assumed by the 72nd Canon by giving formal 
allowance to sermons or exercises to be held. weekly or fortnightly on 
market days in nine centres of the diocese: in Norfolk, at North Walsham, 
Diss, Wighton, Fakenham and Hingham; and in Suffolk at Bungay, Fram- 
lingham and Botesdale, as well as at Bury. This cannot all have been virgin 
soil. From North Walsham, Fakenham and Hingham there is evidence of 
local pressure to which the bishop responded, and there are reports of earlier 
activity at Fakenham and also at Wiveton, in an area much affected by the 
patronage of the puritan Nathaniel Bacon, son of Sir Nicholas. From one of 
these letters there is a reminder that even in Jacobean England the prime 
justification for a combination lecture could be the famine of preaching and 
consequent ignorance, for around Swaffham the people were said to be 
‘more rude then easilie will be believed to be of those that have been brought 
up in more civil places, the greater part of them utterlie destitute of teaching 
ministers’. Jegon and his officers favoured a uniform order which associated 
with each exercise the minister of the leading town as ‘first and cheefe’, 
with twelve other preachers, imposing a quarterly obligation on each. The 
documents list the names of the thirteen preachers for North Walsham, the 
thirteen for Fakenham, six for Hingham, fifteen for Botesdale and nineteen 
for Framlingham.! How long these arrangements continued is uncertain. 
From D’Ewes we hear in 1631 of ‘a constant lecture of neighbouring min- 


Lambeth documents have been printed, but with serious errors of transcription, in 
S.E. Lehmberg, ‘Archbishop Grindal and the Prophesyings’, Historical Magazine 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church, xxiv (1965), 100-1. The orders for the exercises 
in Grindal’s own diocese (but set up in Archbishop Parker’s time and perhaps sup- 
- pressed by Parker before his death) are recorded in Henry Sutton’s Precedent and 
Formula Book (Canterbury Cathedral Archives, MS. Z.5.1), together with ‘the order 
of our prophisyenge at Aye’ (i.e. Eye) (fo. 166) which is otherwise unknown and a 
copy of the order for Buckinghamshire. They are: ‘Artycles agreed uppon by the 
mynysters of the deanryes of Sandwiche and others for due or orderle exercise or 
conference to be hadd emongeste them’ (fos. 166~7), ‘Certen articles agreed uppon 
by the ministers of the deaneryes of Ospringe and Sittingbourne’, dated 22 May 
1572 (fo. 169v), seven articles headed ‘Decanat. Sandwich’ (fo. 170) containing 
orders for a monthly exercise in Sandwich and subscribed on 19 May 1572 by 15 
ministers, and ‘Certen agrementes agreed uppon by all the ministers within the 
deaneryes of Lympne and Charinge’, dated 7 May 1572 and bearing 24. names with 
titles and benefices (fos. 170v—171). I am indebted to Mr. P. A. Clark who drew 
this MS. to my attention. 

1 Registrum Vagum, i. 96—103. 'l'here is an undated letter to a bishop of Norwich 
among Nathaniel Bacon's papers from 9 ministers of the neighbourhood of Stiffkey. 
It refers to an exercise of preaching continued in Wiveton for 15 years and ‘mayn- 
tayned by severall ministers dwelling thereabouts’. It requests allowance for ‘the 
like exercise to be erected upon the Tuesday as before at Bynham or Langham’. 
Biographical evidence seems to place it between 1596 and 1603, in the time of Bishop 
Redman. (The Official Papers of Sir Nathaniel Bacon, ed. H. W. Saunders (Camden 
3rd ser., xxvi, 1915), pp. 189-90.) 
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isters’ at Lavenham, held weekly on Tuesday, market day.! Yet when 
Bishop Wren applied pressure to the lectures in the diocese of Norwich five 
years later nothing more was heard of Lavenham, and apart from Bury the 
only survivals from Bishop Jegon’s time were the lectures at Diss, and less 
certainly, at North Walsham and Bungay. On the other hand, Wren con- 
tended with a more recently established combination lecture at New Bucken- 
ham, and commended his new orders for Bury as a model to petitioners at 
Haverhill and Debenham in Suffolk and East Harling and Wymondham 
in Norfolk, which implies some activity of this kind at these centres before 
his arrival on the scene. At Ixworth in Suffolk there was a lecture ‘started 
up by Sir William Spring within these four years’, which appears to have 
been a combination lecture. Archbishop Laud later reported, perhaps 
inaccurately or incompletely, that Wren had reduced the lectures in his 
diocese to those ‘performed by conformable and neighbouring divines’ at 
Wymondham, North Walsham, East Harling, Norwich, Lynn and Bungay.2 

From the Midlands there is evidence of a persistent tradition of preaching 
exercises in an area overlapping the common borders of Leicestershire, 
Derbyshire and Staffordshire. The ministers at Ashby-de-la-Zouch, a 
famous puritan centre secure under the wing of the Hastings family, had 
protested at the suppression of the prophesyings,3 and stray evidence from 
the later fifteen-nineties of continuing exercises in this vicinity comes as no 
surprise.* The great names in this country in the early years of the seven- 
teenth century were those of Arthur Hildersham and William Bradshaw, 
who are said to have been the principal upholders of the ‘two famous 
exercises’ at Burton-on-Trent and Repton, and of the continuing exercise 
at Ashby.” Burton and Repton lay within the jurisdiction of the bishop of 
Coventry and Lichfield, and the exercises consequently benefited from the 
easy government of Bishop William Overton, whose friendship could be 
bought with a present of venison, and who had been in the diocese for 
almost thirty years when he died in 1609. When Richard Neile became the 
diocesan in 1611 the Burton and Repton exercises were put down, at least 

1 Autobiography of Sir Simonds D’ Ewes, ii. 31. 

?'l'his conflates much information, not entirely consistent, in the Tanner MSS. 
in Bodl. Libr., and especially in MS. Tanner 68; also Wren’s notes of his corres- 
pondence in Bodl. Libr., MS. Rawlinson C 368; Wren’s ‘account touching the 
roiall instructions’, P.R.O., S.P. 16/337/19; Laud's accounts to the king for 1636 and 
1637, in Works, v. 340, 350; and Wren’s answers to the articles of impeachment, 
Parentalia, pp. 100-1. Mention is found in these sources of single lectures at 
Beccles, Bury St. Edmunds, Cockfield, East Bergholt, Ipswich, Middleton, Walpole, 
Westleton, Wickham Market and Woodbridge in Suffolk, and at Lynn, Norwich, 
Thetford and Yarmouth in Norfolk. 

? Brit. Libr., Add. MS. 27632 fos. 47-51. 

“The evidence is in the pamphlets conveying the controversy surrounding the 
activities of the puritan exorcist, John Darrell (below, p. 204). See esp. S. Haranet, 
A discovery of the fraudulent practises of John Darrel (1599), pp. 2, 270-1. 

Life of Hildersham in S. Clarke, A generall martyrologie (1651), pp. 377-8; 
Thomas Gataker’s Life of Bradshaw in Clarke, Lives of two and twenty English 
divines, p. 66. The Darrell literature contains a reference to ‘the common exercise’ 
held on Mondays at Burton (Harsnet, pp. 270-1). 
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for the time being.! Neile passed on to Lincoln, and two years later he 
instructed the officers who conducted his primary visitation to make par- 
ticular enquiries about the ‘ public lectures’ in that diocese. 

In due course Neile was informed? about a total of ten lectures of the 
combination type: in Lincolnshire, at Grantham, Market Rasen, Lowth, 
Grimsby, Alford and Horncastle; and in other parts of the diocese at 
Leicester, Huntingdon, Berkhampstead and Aylesbury. ‘The report includes 
in addition a remarkable account of the single-handed ministry at Boston 
of that ‘extraordinary Paraclete that could not erre’, the young John Cotton. 
The names of the ministers supplying the Lincolnshire lectures (only) were 
given: seventy-two in all.3 It is likely that most if not all of these exercises 
were long-established. In 1590 Thomas Cartwright had informed Whitgift 
that ‘in Lincolne diocesse sermons were appointed as I have heard to be 
made by divers ministers in sundry market townes, . . . by which occasion 
the ministers did usually meet and conferre together’.4 Some of the lectures 
had come under suspicion in the time of Neile’s predecessor, Bishop Barlow, 
when the Huntingdon lecture had been suppressed, and a suit for a new 
lecture at Sleaford disallowed. The monthly Leicester lecture, which was 
questioned under Barlow, was said at that time, 1611, to have continued for 
forty years and more. Itsurvived both Barlow and Neile, for in 1618 asermon 
was published which had been preached at ‘the ordinary monthly lecture’ 
in that year.® 

Given the strong tradition of Elizabethan puritanism in Northampton- 
shire,” and the classical meetings kept for some time around Northampton, 
Kettering and Daventry, one would expect to find evidence of combination 
lectures in this county. The lecture at Daventry, satirized in famous verses 
by Bishop Corbet,’ was probably a lecture of this type. At Kettering there 
was certainly a combination lecture, where the future Archbishop John 
Williams took his turn when still a Northamptonshire rector in the second 


1So much is clear from the Life of Hildersham. 

2 Copies of the report in Cambridge Univ. Libr., MS. Baumgartner 8 fos. 220-2 
and in Lincoln, Dean & Chapter MS. A 4/3/43, from where printed in Associated 
Architectural Societies Reports & Papers, xvi (1881), 31-54. 

3 Grantham 14; Market Rasen 7; Lowth 12; Grimsby 9; Alford 12; Horncastle 
20. One lecturer (David Allen) was a member of three combinations. 

4Brit. Libr., Add. MS. 48064 fo. 221v. ’ 

5 Its place was taken in later years by asinglelecture. See Thomas Beard’s remarks 
in the dedication to the mayor, aldermen and burgesses of Huntingdon of the 1631 
edn. of his Theatre of gods tudgements and Laud’s account of his province for 1633, 
Works, v. 321. 

6 Records of the Borough of Leicester, 1603-88, ed. H. Stocks (Cambridge, 1923), 
p. 115; A.Cade, Saint Paules agonie. A sermon preached at Leicester at the ordinary 
monthly lecture (1618). I am grateful to Canon G. J. Cuming for drawing my attention 
to this sermon. 

"Recently explored in the unpublished London Ph.D. thesis by William Sheils, 
“The Puritans in church and politics in the diocese of Peterborough, 1570-1610" 
(1974). 

8 Poems of Richard Corbett, pp. 32-3. 
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. decade of the century,! and which was later associated with the literary works 
of three members of the combination, Robert Bolton, Joseph Bentham and 
Nicholas Estwick.2 This circle enjoyed the patronage of a leading county 
family, the Montagues, but by January 1637 the lecture had nevertheless 
been suppressed and Bishop Dee of Peterborough wrote to Lord Montague 
explaining as man to man why he could not be an active agent for its revival.3 
In Rutland, an exercise which still flourished at Oakham in 1583, perhaps 
with the participation of most of the preachers of the county,* was succeeded 
in the sixteen-twenties by a single lecture preached by Jeremiah Whitaker, 
who was also ‘a principal prop to hold up some other lectures in the neigh- 
bourhood'.5 In 1589-90, Bishop Howland of Peterborough bound both 
clergy and lay people to attend the continuing exercise at Oundle, an episode 
not easy to square with what is otherwise known of episcopal policies in this 
period.6 Even at Peterborough itself; where the episcopal presence had 
maintained an unexceptional conformity over the years,’ there was a regular 
combination, in 1629 if in no other year.® And at Brackley, in the same dio- 
cese, and as late as 1639, the bishop responded to a petition of the inhabitants 
by promulgating orders for a tightly regulated combination of fifteen named 
ministers.’ 

In neighbouring Oxfordshire, the town of Banbury (a byword for puritan- 
ism) bad a lecture associated with famous divines, including John Dod of 
Hanwell, Wiliam Whateley, first preacher and then vicar of Banbury, 
Robert Cleaver, rector of Drayton until his deprivation in 1606 and death in 
1609, Henry Scudder his successor, and Robert Harris, Dod’s successor at 
Hanwell and later Master of Trinity College, Oxford. Harris belonged to 
another combination at Deddington, six miles to the south of Banbury.10 

Elsewhere in the southern province, scattered references may be gathered. 


1T. Hacket, Scrima Resarata (1693), pt. I, p. 34. 

2Below, pp. 211—12. 

3Hist. MSS. Comm., Buccleuch MSS. (Montagu House), i. 275. 

*'T. Gibson, A fruitful sermon preched at Occham in the county of Rutland, the 
second of November 1583 (1584). This was a sermon preached ad clerum which taught 
the doctrine that non-preaching ministers were no ministers at all, and on that 
account was ‘in the country where I dwell, openly slaundered and evill spoken of’. 
(Sig. A 6.) See also these words (Sigs. C 5v—6): ‘Amongst us, and such others as use 
this place, and such like places, there is difference, everye one of us have not the 
like measure. . . . To you that have any measure of these gifts, which the Lord 
requireth in his ministers, to you (I say)...’. 

5 First as schoolmaster of Oakham then as rector of Stretton. See Life of Whitaker 
in Clarke, Lives of thirty-two English divines, p. 265, and its source in Whitaker’s 
funeral sermon, S. Ashe, Living loves betwixt Christ and dying christians (1654), pp. 
50-6. 

6Sheils, pp. 197-9. I am grateful to Dr. Sheils for permission to cite his thesis. 

7Noted at several points in Dr. Sheils’s thesis. 

8 Peterborough Local Administration, 1541-1689, ed. W. T. Mellows (Northants. 
Record Soc., x, 1937), pp. 55-6. 

9W. Prynne, Canterburies doome (1646), pp. 378—380. 

10 Clarke, A generall martyrologie, p. 405 ; Clarke, Lives of thirty-two English divines, 
p. 320. 
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In Laud’s time there was a combination lecture every Saturday at Ashford 
in Kent, another ancient puritan centre.! There were combination lectures 
at Guildford and at Dorking,? and at Kingston-on-Thames, where some 
time after 1628 Dr. Edmund Staunton set up a weekly lecture “which was 
supplyed, in their turns, by as eminent ministers as those parts of England 
did afford’.3 It looks as if a combination lecture was established in Reading, 
Laud’s home town, in 1629, at the instance at least in part of Bishop 
Davenant of Salisbury.4 At Marlborough in Wiltshire the thirteen preachers 
‘for the Satterdaye Lecture’ were nominated in 1627.5 Seven years later, 
Laud noted: ‘The kinges instructions not observed by the lecturers at 
Marleburgh'.9 Still further to the west, in Somerset, Bishop Pierce of Bath 
and Wells was charged at his impeachment in 1642 with having suppressed 
market town lectures, some of them maintained voluntarily by ‘neighbour 
ministers', which had been in uninterrupted existence for thirty, forty, or 
even fifty years. These included the ‘ancient weekly lecture’ at Bath, habit- 
ually attended by the nobility and other strangers who resorted to Bath in 
spring and autumn for the sake of their health. There was also a lecture at 
Bridgewater, dating from Elizabeth's reign. In other Somerset parishes 
there were preaching exercises on the days of revels and church-ales, re- 
garded asa provocation by those who supported these ‘heathenish’ festivals.7 
Bishop Pierce was also said to have threatened with suspension preachers 
who took their turns at lectures in neighbouring dioceses, most probably 
in Gloucestershire, where Bishop Godfrey Goodman for reasons of his own 
is known to have adopted a complacent policy towards the lectures, as Miles 
Smith had done before him.8 

For the northern province the evidence is more impressive still, suggesting 
that in the reign of James I the preaching exercises were the central insti- 
tutions of an emergent religious life, tending to presbyterianism or to inde- 
pendency, or to some polity combining elements of both, but for the time 
being contained within the diocesan organization of the Church. This is 
the picture conveyed by the rich biographical material which was one pro- 
duct, especially in Lancashire, of the puritan cultivation of conscience. From 


1Prynne, p. 373. 

2It was reported in 1635 that of a number of ministers suspended for refusing to 
read the Book of Sports, all were ‘lecturers of Guilford’ and some were ‘lecturers 
of Dorking'. (Prynne, p. 151.) 

3 Clarke, Lives of sundry eminent persons, p. 162. 

* Reading Records, ii. 250. 

5 The names occur on a page in the marriage register. (Wiltshire Parish Registers: 
Marriages, ed. W. P. W. Phillimore and J. Sadler, ii (1906), p. 72.) Lowe this refer- 
ence to Mrs. A. Wall. 

6P.R.O., S.P. 16/260/90. 

7 Articles of accusation and impeachment . . . against William Pierce ... Bishop of 
Bath and Wells (1642), pp. 3-5; Prynne, pp. 128-48; Laud, Works, v. 319, 325, 330, 
334. For a political analysis of the church-ales controversy in Somerset, see T. G. 
Barnes, ‘County politics and a Puritan cause célébre: Somerset churchales, 1633’, 
Foyal Hist. Soc. Trans., 5th ser., ix (1959), 103-22. 

3 Laud, Works, v. 330; P. Heylyn, Cyprianus Anglicus (1668), p. 65. 
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these lives and other evidence it is clear that the tradition of monthly exercise 
widely established in the diocese of Chester in the fifteen-eighties continued 
far into the seventeenth century on a rather more voluntary basis, especially 
in south-east Lancashire, at towns such as Manchester, Blackburn, Bolton 
and Warrington. At Congleton, in Cheshire, the borough accounts for the 
sixteen-thirties record payments in connection with ‘exercise days’, and 
there are similar entries from Frodsham. Liverpool successfully petitioned 
the bishop of Chester for a monthly combination lecture in 1629.! 

In 1594 there was an exercise at Northallerton, in the North Riding of 
Yorkshire, which struggled to maintain its separate existence against the 
rival attractions of Richmond, one of the centres for exercise in Chester 
diocese. There was also an exercise at Barnard Castle in 1593. The evidence 
is of the most elusive kind, but suggestive of the exercise movement spread- 
ing beyond the archdeaconry of Richmond into neighbouring jurisdictions. 
For Barnard Castle was in the diocese of Durham and Northallerton in the 
diocese of York, as was the deanery of Craven where there is also evidence 
of exercises in 1593. 

There can be little doubt that the promotion of the preaching ministry in 
these unlikely environments was due principally to the Elizabethan earl of 
Huntingdon, Lord President of the Council in the North, and to other puri- 
tan magnates.2 Early in the next century, if not before, monthly exercises 
became established in a number of centres in the West Riding, which seem 
to have been built up with the assistance of visiting Lancashire preachers. 
Copious notes survive of the many sermons preached by forty-eight or more 
preachers at Halifax, Leeds, Pudsey and neighbouring places between 1609 
and 1629.3 These suggest a very different kind of exercise from the 


1Oliver Heywood’s Life of John Angier of Denton, ed. E. Axon (Chetham Soc., 
new ser., xcvii, 1937), pp. 54-5; W. Hinde, A faithfull remonstrance of the holy life 
and happy death of John Bruen (1641), pp. 100-1; Richardson, pp. 66-9; R.W. 
Dunning in History of Congleton (Manchester, 1970), p. 221; G. Chandler, Liverpool 
under Charles I (1965), p. 158. Supporting material in Lives of John Ball and of 
Richard Rothwell in Clarke, A generall martyrologie and in Clarke’s own Life and 
that of Richard Mather in Clarke, Lives of sundry eminent persons. 

2For Northallerton and Richmond, Francis Kaye to the earl of Huntingdon, 
7 Feb. 1595, Huntington Library, Hastings MSS., MS. H.A. 8012. I owe this 
reference to Dr. Claire Cross. For Barnard Castle, Thomas Wilson's transcript of 
Archbishop Tobie Mathew’s Diary, Minster Library, York, p. 38. For Craven, 
R. A. Marchant, Puritans and the Church Courts in the Diocese of York (1960), pp. 
31, 213. For background, see Claire Cross, The Puritan Earl (1966). 

3Brit. Libr., Add. MSS. 4933A, 4933B. This is a large (416 fos. in all) and con- 
fused collection of sermon notes in various hands, including some from the 1650s 
and 1660s. The only discussion of this material and of the West Riding exercises is 
in the unpublished London Ph.D. thesis of J. A. Newton, ‘Puritanism in the diocese 
of York (excluding Nottinghamshire) 1603-40’ (1955), pp. 218-38, and more briefly 
in his ‘ The Yorkshire Puritan movement, 1603-40’, Congregational Hist. Soc. Trans., 
xix (1960—4), 3, 14-15. See also Marchant, pp. 30-1. The sermon notes were once 
part of the library of the Leeds antiquary Ralph Thoresby, who was also responsible 
for preserving and drawing the attention of John Strype to the account of the 
lectures in Lincoln diocese in 1614; (above, p. 198). 
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uniform order for the diocese of Chester of the fifteen-eighties: an elastic, 
voluntary institution, moving from chapelry to chapelry, sometimes devoted 
to a coherent course of expository sermons, sometimes not, with a second 
afternoon sermon, doubtless following on a substantial dinner. These 
crabbed and all but illegible pages are, or ought to be, among the most 
precious records of northern religious culture. Although there is less to 
show for them, there were certainly exercises in the East Riding as well,! 
and there is reason to suspect a distinct organization in the Sheffield 
district. All this seems to have been tolerated by Archbishop Tobie 
Matthew, an inveterate preacher himself, who occasionally preached at the 
Nottinghamshire exercises held at Nottingham, Mansfield and Retford, 
which seem to have continued without a break from the days of Archbishop 
Grindal.3 

It cannot be claimed that this tally is complete. Indeed, the fortuitous 
survival of much of the evidence makes it highly improbable that it should 
beso. Without doubt further references to combination lectures both known 
and as yet unknown remain to be uncovered. On the present showing, 
they are more likely to turn up in odd and unexpected places (a stray leaf in 
a parish register, the draft of a letter improbably preserved, the accounts of 
a careful borough treasurer) than in the major and familiar classes of eccles- 
lastical record, such as visitation detecta and comperta or the act books of the 
ecclesiastical courts. The topic belongs to the gamblers and the fishermen 
among historical researchers, rather than to the systematic student. This 
is methodologically instructive. No ecclesiastical historian should foster the 
illusion that the diocesan muniment room furnishes an objective, faithful 
portrait of the Church as it was. It 1s altogether possible that important, 
perhaps the more important features may be missing from the formal 
record. 

Many bishops have already been named in the course of this survey, and 
it will be clear that lectures by combination met with more episcopal 
encouragement than discouragement. When Grindal had sounded the 
opinions of his suffragans on the prophesyings in 1576, eight or nine out of 
fifteen whose replies are known had expressed in varying degrees their 
approval. Bishop Alley, the first Elizabethan bishop of Exeter, and like 

1 Newton, ‘Puritanism in the diocese of York’, pp. 234-6; Marchant, p. 31. 

?Newton, ‘Puritanism in the diocese of York’, pp. 236-8. 

3'Transcript of Archbishop Mathew’s Diary, pp. 85, 92, 105 and passim; Marchant, 
pp. 17-18, 134-6. 

4 Needless to say the searches of the present author, who is more at home in Eliza- 
bethan than in 17th-century sources, have been less than exhaustive. I shall be a 
grateful recipient of any information which will add to my tally of combination 
lectures. 

*Information in Lambeth Palace Libr., MS. 2003 fos. 1-36; Brit. Libr., Add. 
MS. 29546 fo. 56; Add. MS. 21565 fo. 26. The approving bishops were Bentham of 
Coventry and Lichfield, Berkeley of Bath and Wells, Bradbridge of Exeter, Cheyney 
of Gloucester, Cooper of Lincoln, Curteys of Chichester, Pierce of Rochester and 


Sandys of London. Cox of Ely, Ghest of Salisbury, Hughes of St. Asaph and Scory 
of Hereford expressed hostile opinions, while Davyes of St. Davids and Robinson 
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Matthew a bishop who enjoyed preaching, was said to have been ‘a furtherer 
therein’, who ‘tooke paynes to travell in the work himselfe’, and his 
successor claimed to have followed this example, and to have taken the part 
of moderator ‘if I be nighe to the place’.1 In Sussex the exercises seem to 
have been introduced by Richard Curteys, bishop of Chichester from 1570. 
Curteys was himself the moderator for the western deaneries,2 and was 
publicly congratulated by the entire preaching ministry of his diocese as 
“dux gregis, geving good example unto the rest’.3 This ‘Grindalian’ 
interpretation of episcopal responsibilities did not simply lapse after 1577. 
In much the same manner Archbishop Matthew took his turn in the 
Nottinghamshire exercises, as the future Archbishop Williams did at 
Kettering. It was said in 1642 that some bishops of Bath and Wells had done 
the same in their diocese,* which sounds like a reference to John Still, a good 
friend to the preaching ministry in Suffolk when still archdeacon of Sudbury, 
and bishop of the diocese from 1593 until 1608; to his successor, James Mon- 
tague, who as the brother of Lord Montague of Boughton came of puritan 
stock and was the first Master of the puritan foundation of Sidney Sussex 
College; and to the third bishop in a Calvinist succession, Arthur Lake, 
diocesan from 1616 to 1626. 

Bishop Hall of Exeter spoke of ‘willingly giving way to orthodox and 
peaceable lectures’, and Bishop Dee of Peterborough remarked, ‘while they 
deport themselves peaceably and conformably, I rest contented’:5 these 
were more typical of episcopal attitudes than the inveterate hostility of a few. 
Bishop Jegon of Norwich seems to have actively promoted the market town 
lectures and to have preserved the niceties in addressing himself to the 
preachers: ‘I have presumed upon my credit with you to name you 13 to 
assist that exercise, every man once a quarter’.6 According to Heylyn, 
Archbishop Abbot was ‘alwaies favourable’ to the lecturers.7 

The minority of bishops who were committed to something like a ven- 
detta against lectures included Samuel Harsnet, bishop of Norwich and 


of Bangor were indifferent. There is doubt about the views of Horne of Winchester 
whose letter is not extant, but who is variously reported in Grindal’s notes as 
*Episcopus Winton. per privatas litteras approbat! and ‘Contra’. The sees of 
Bristol, Oxford and Worcester were vacant, and no replies are recorded from 
Blethin of Llandaff, Freke of Norwich and Scambler of Peterborough. 

1 Lambeth Palace Libr., MS. 2003 fo. 40. 

2 Ibid., fo. 50. 

3R. Curteys, An exposition of certayne words of S. Paule to the Romaynes (1577), 
Epistle signed ‘in Sussex 16 December 1576’ by ‘your beloved in the Lord, the 
preachers of the dyocesse of Chichester’, 42 names in all. Much of this preface is 
reprinted in Sussex Archaeological Collections, x. 52-8, and it is discussed in R. B. 
Manning, Religion and Society in Elizabethan Sussex (Leicester, 1969), pp. 63-4. 

^ Articles of impeachment against William Pierce, pp. 3-5. Dr. N. R. N. Tyacke 
suggested to me that the reference was perhaps primarily to Bishop Lake. 

>Hall, Works, i, p. xlvi; Hist. MSS. Comm., Buccleuch MSS. (Montagu House), 
1. 275. 

6 Registrum Vagum, i. 100. 

THeylyn, p. 201. 
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briefly archbishop of York. As chaplain to Archbishop Bancroft, Harsnet 
had been active in the exposure of the alleged fraudulence of the puritan 
exorcist John Darrell, who had used exercises of prayer and fasting to treat- 
cases of supposed demoniac possession in Nottingham, Burton-on-Trent 
and Lancashire.! The episode left its mark in a curious passage of the 72nd: 
Canon of 1604 which links ‘meetings for sermons, commonly termed by 
some prophesies or exercises’ with attempts ‘upon any pretence whatsoever, 
either of possession or obsession, by fasting and prayer, to cast out any devil 
or devils’.2 It was in the terms, and generally only in the terms of this Canon, 
incorporating this bizarre element, that market town lectures were enquired 
into by the Jacobean bishops in their visitation articles. As bishop of 
Norwich in the sixteen-twenties, Harsnet seems to have led the way in 
developing a policy against stipendiary lecturers and their connection with 
corporate towns, a policy which aroused approving echoes from James I.3 
In 1622 the king wrote a letter to Harsnet which the bishop himself (or 
Laud ?) had no doubt inspired, which denounced the stipendiary system and 
instructed him to set aside the ‘sole lecturers’ and to replace them with ' five 
or six or more grave learned men, conformable preachers, having benefices 
with cure of soules’. Special arrangements were proposed for Ipswich, to 
end the reign of Samuel Ward, although Ward was spoken of with respect 
as ‘a man endued with many good parts of learning and understanding’. 
A further letter to the bailiffs and burgesses of Ipswich required Ward to 
cease his lecture and Sunday sermons and provided for his salary to be 
divided among ‘the ministers that shalbe nominated by the bishops [sic]’. 
Although the borough records establish receipt of the letter and its referral 
to legal counsel there is no reason to suppose that this order was carried out.4 
But at the prorogation of the 1624 parliament, the king commended 
Harsnet’s suppression of “popular lecturers’.> 

In the Midlands, Richard Neile, the true father of the ‘Laudian’ or 
Arminian faction, was feared by the puritans while still bishop of Rochester. 
‘Bishop Neal was the man, whom all the pious, as well private men as 


1K, Thomas, Religion and the Decline of Magic (1971), pp. 483-6, refers to previous 
accounts and concisely supersedes them. In London, too, there was an episode of 
exorcism by prayer and fasting in Nov. 1602 which was observed by Bancroft and 
Harsnet and which led to some arrests. It was reported in J. Swan, A true and briefe 
report of Mary Glovers vexation (1603), which speaks of ‘the strange works of God in 
these our dayes’ ‘and namely at Northwich, at Woolwich, at Nottingham, at Burton, 
at Colchester, in London, in Lankashtre and further off (as I heere) in Kent and in 
Sussex’ (p. 70). Since Colchester was Harsnet’s native town, this may shed some 
light on his close study of these phenomena. 

2Cardwell, Synodalia, i. 288. 

3James’s reflections on lecturers in the Directions Concerning Preachers of 1622 
are well known: '. .. a new body severed from the ancient clergy of England, as being 
neither parsons, vicars, nor curates’. (E. Cardwell, Documentary Annals (2 vols., 
Oxford, 1844), ii. 203.) If Heylyn is to be believed (p. 97), the voice was the voice of - 
James, but the hand was the hand of William Laud. 

4Bodl. Libr., MS. Tanner 265 fo. 28; Dict. Nat. Biog., art. Samuel Ward. 

5 Seaver, p. IIS. 
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ministers, in these parts mis-doubted would do the most mischief’.1 As 
bishop of Coventry and Lichfield; Neile exploited the embarrassing and, so 
to speak, homeeopathic connection of the heretic Edward Wightman (the 
last man to be burned in England for heresy) with the Burton exercise, 
Hildersham having preached in the exercise against Wightman’s doctrine 
of psychopannychism. Both the Burton and the Repton exercise were 
suppressed.? Three years later in 1614, Neile was bishop of Lincoln, and 
his call for information on the market town lectures in his new diocese 
implies that he had in mind a general liquidation. One of his visitation 
articles gave a hard interpretation to Canon 72 tending to exclude all pos- 
sibility of legitimacy from the exercises: 


Whether hath your minister presumed to appoint or hold any meetings for sermons, 
commonly tearmed by some, prophesies or exercises in market townes, or other 
places, or hath hee attempted upon any pretence whatsoever, eyther of possession 
or obsession, by fasting and prayer to cast out any devil or devils ?3 


But although as archbishop of York Neile was later reported by Laud to 
have suppressed ‘divers monthly lectures, with a fast and a moderator’ ,4 
his officers did not recommend draconian measures for the diocese of Lincoln 
and there is no reason to suppose that he resorted to them. Of the Berkhamp- 
stead lecture he was told: “This lecture, I never heard but wel of it’. It was 
reported from among the graver and more learned ministers of the diocese 
that there was no desire for ‘the utter extinguishing of the lectures’, which 
would ‘make a clamour in the countrey, as though your Lordship were an 
enemie to the preaching of the gospell’. What was rather called for was a 
series of salutary reforms. 


For like as factious and schismaticall preaching hath broke down the walls of our 
church-discipline; soe it is to be hoped that the godly sermons of orthodoxall and 
conformable preachers may build them up againe.5 


This advice was a sign of changing conditions in the Church, for such a 
remedy could not have been advocated in Elizabethan days, when few of 
the “graver and learneder’ could be relied upon to be ‘conformable’, and 
when outright repression was often the only weapon in the hands of Whitgift 
or Bancroft. 

In 1629 the policy which had been commended to Neile in 1614 and which 
Harsnet seems to have followed in Norwich became prescriptive for the 
Church of England as a whole. In that year Harsnet, newly translated to 
York, came together with Laud, still bishop of London, to draft ‘certain 
considerations’ which, with a few amendments, are known to history as the 


!'Thomas Gataker’s Life of Bradshaw, Clarke, Lives of two and twenty English 
divines, p. 61. 

? Life of Hildersham, Clarke, A generall martyrologie, pp. 377—9. 

3 Articles to be enquired of within the diocesse of Lincolne (1614). 

4Laud, Works, v. 320. 

5 Assoc. Archit. Socs. Repts. & Papers, xvi. 447. 
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‘royal instructions’ to which Charles I put his name in the month of Decem- 
ber.! The fifth of these contained a number of articles concerning lectures 
which implemented what had been proposed in Lincoln fifteen years before. 
Afternoon sermons were to be turned into simple sessions of catechizing. 
Every bishop was to take care that all lecturers were to read divine service 
in surplice and hood before the lecture. And when a lecture was set up in 
a market town it was to be read ‘by a company of grave and orthodox divines 
near adjoining and in the same diocese’, who were to preach in gowns accord- 
ing to their academic degrees, not in cloaks ‘as too many do use’. When a 
corporation maintained a single lecturer, he was not to be suffered to preach 
until he had declared his willingness to take a living with cure of souls in the 
same town. The instructions were reissued in 1634, when they were 
tightened to require that the members of the ‘company’ should be of the 
same diocese. 

‘The combination lecture, always with ‘grave’, ‘orthodox’, ‘conformable’ 
connotations, now became the Laudian salve for a running sore. After 1629 
bishops’ visitation articles naturally reflected the instructions, and enquired 
in these terms after the existence and conduct of lectures. Before 1629 few 
such questionnaires ventured beyond Canon 72 and Canon 56, which 
required stipendiary preachers and lecturers to read divine service and 
minister the sacraments at least twice a year. After 1633 information about 
lectures and lecturers figured prominently in Archbishop Laud’s annual 
accounts to the king of the state of his province.2 But few of the surviving 
articles? display the personal and informed concern with the subject reflected 
in Matthew Wren’s notorious articles for Norwich of 1636, still less the 
near-paranoia suggested by the articles of his successor, Richard Montagu 
(called by the Dictionary of National Biography ‘controversialist and bishop’, 
in that order), which include a detailed analysis of ‘the course and humour 
of lecturing’ in the manner of a pamphleteer, a curiosity among such 
documents.4 Even Neile’s articles for York in 1633 were terse on the subject, 
while Montagu’s Chichester articles of 1637 were restricted to Canons 56 and 
72, which is hardly surprising, since they repeat word for word his articles 
for his primary visitation of 1628, before the royal instructions were issued. 

It has already been shown by others that it was no part of Wren’s strategy 

1Heylyn, pp. 199-200; Historical Collections, ed. J. Rushworth (8 vols., 1721-2), 
ii. 7, 30; Laud, Works, v. 307-9; Cardwell, Documentary Annals, ii. 230. 

2Laud, Works, v. 317-60. 

3'This is based upon examination of the following visitation articles in the British 
Library: Chester 1634 (Bridgeman); Chichester 1628, 1637 (Montagu), 1638 
(Duppa); Ely 1638 (Wren); Exeter 1638 (Hall); Hereford 1634 (Lindsell), 1635 
(Wren); Lincoln 1614 (Neile), 1618 (Mountaigne), 1622, 1630 & 1631, 1635, 1641 

(Williams); London 1621 (Mountaigne); Norwich 1619 (Overall), 1620, 1627 
(Harsnet), 1629 (White), 1636 (Wren), 1638 (Montagu); Peterborough 1623 (Dove), 
1631 (Pierce), 1633 (Lindsell); Salisbury 1614 (Cotton), 1616 (Abbot), 1633 (Daven- 
ant); Winchester 1636, 1639 (Carle); Worcester 1626, 1632 (Thornborough); 
York 1607 (Mathew); and of Archbishop Laud’s Metropolitical Articles, 163-. 

4 Articles to be inquired of within the dioces of Norwich (1636); Articles of enquiry and 
direction for the dioces of Norwich (1638). 
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to extirpate the lectures in Norfolk and Suffolk.t He continued Harsnet’s 

policy, in effect, in circumstances of greater political exposure. Evidently the 
plan was to reform the ancient combination of Bury St. Edmunds (as Harsnet 
had done before him) and to commend this model to other towns. In the 
neighbouring diocese of London a similar policy was implemented by 
Laud's officers. In 1629, with the retirement from Chelmsford of the re- 
doubtable Thomas Hooker, the authorities attempted to substitute a com- 
bination of fifteen beneficed ministers living within five miles of the town, a 
device tried once before, in the two years before Hooker's arrival in Chelms- 
ford in 1626.2 Pierce followed the same tack in Somerset. There was 
ambiguity in this policy, Pierce being variously credited with both putting 
down: and setting up combination lectures.) But evidently the imposed 
‘orthodox’ combination was a different creature from its predecessors. It 
required the unwelcome (and in many places, unheard of) appurtenances of 
ceremonial conformity: surplices and hoods,‘ the full Prayer Book service 
before the lecture. And when Wren appointed a combination of fifty 
lecturers to man the Monday lecture in Bury he had something different in 
mind from the collegiality and conference of the past. This was no more 
than a roster to ensure that every Monday a minister would present himself 
from somewhere in the archdeaconry to take his annual turn. 

Above all, the Laudian policy ignored the delicate reciprocity of local and 
diocesan interest which Bishop Jegon had been so careful to observe in East 
Anglia. When Laud’s commissary in Essex signed up the ministers around 
Chelmsford in 1629 there was dismay and from one of those appointed 
a flat refusal totake part in such ‘a no-whit desired combinationof preachers’, 


putt upon and (as some saye) thrust upon them, without any desires one their part, 
signifyed eyther to our reverend diocesan, as was fittest, or tous. We are most of us 
very unwillinge, as who forsee both the disrespect of us that will follow upon it, and 
(verie likely) the small successe of our prechinge to a people nothing desiringe it.5 


From the Laudian standpoint, such complaints reflected the affliction of 
‘popularity’ which the new policies were designed to lift from off the backs 
of the clergy. 

If the Laudian combination was devised as a bulwark of ‘orthodoxy’ in 
the Arminian sense, it is not apparent that the combination lectures and 


1D. W. Boorman, ‘The administrative and disciplinary problems of the Church 
on the eve of the Civil War in the light of the extant records of the dioceses of Norwich 
and Ely under Bishop Wren’, unpublished Oxford B. Litt. thesis (1959), pp. 98-108; 
King, Historical Journal, xi. 237-54. I am grateful to Mr. Boorman for permission 
to consult his thesis. 

2P.R.O., S.P. 16/142/113, 144/36, 151/45, 152/16, 160/66, 161/54. 

3 Articles of impeachment against William Pierce, pp. 3-5 ; Laud, Works, v. 325, 334. 

4 Described as ‘a thing not used before in that diocesse’ (Norwich) in Articles of 
impeachment . . . against Matthew Wren (1641), p. 8. 

5 Jeffrye Watts, rector of Great Leighs, to Dr. Arthur Duck, 11 Feb. 1630, P.R.O., 
S.P. 16/160/66. The whole affair is treated in Harold Smith, The Ecclesiastical 
History of Essex under the Long Parliament and Commonwealth (Colchester, n.d. 
[1933]), pp. 30, 3374- 

14 
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exercises of earlier years were markedly unorthodox, according to the 
more widely accepted standards of the time, or necessarily tended 
towards that radical subversion of the Church which we have been 
taught to associate with lectures and lecturing. The true character of these 
institutions is more likely to be conveyed by the scholarly letters which 
William Bedell, public preacher of Bury St. Edmunds, wrote through the 
years to his friend Dr. Samuel Ward, Master of Sidney Sussex.! They 
reflect the tone of a clergy whom the Suffolk antiquary Robert Reyce called 
‘religious, grave, reverend and learned’, quoting Bishop Jegon as often 
saying that no bishop in England, no, none in Europe, had so learned and 
judicious a ministry.2 But Bedell was an Emmanuel man, William Perkins’s 
pupil and the purchaser of his library. While still at Cambridge, he shared 
with Thomas Gataker a design for preaching in the neglected villages 
around Cambridge.3 His lifelong correspondent kept what we know as a 
‘puritan diary’.4 Reyce, for that matter, was a decided puritan.5 When 
Wren's commissioners visited Bury in 1636 the physical arrangements in 
the two churches were entirely coherent with the godly preaching ministry: 
a “mountainous reading desk’, blocking the entrance to the chancel, the ` 
chancel itself full of seating which ran ‘all the waie under the east window’, 
high pews in the middle aisle, a pulpit halfway down the nave. And the 
reception of the preaching was consistent with Bancroft’s satirical account 
of a Bury sermon of more than half a century before: 


The deep, passionate, trembling, quavering, singultive twang, which crept into 
the brestes of the thirsty auditory and was received bibulis auribus; the weomens 
sighes and the mens hauchins [i.e. hawkings] shewed it.6 


But however distasteful such things may have been for Laudian visitors and 
however un-Anglican they may appear to us, they had not hitherto been 
thought incompatible with what one writer called ‘the sound, solid and sub- 
stantial truths taught and defended by the ancient and modern worthies; 
and the infallible and undeniable truth of God’s word’.7 

The most common cause of trouble in an exercise was not any suspicion 
that the enterprise in its entirety was schismatical, but the introduction of 


1 Scattered through vols. 71-3 and 290 of the Tanner MSS. in Bodl. Libr. This 
Samuel Ward is not to be confused with Samuel Ward of Ipswich. 

2 Suffolk in the XVIIth Century. The Breviary of Suffolk by Robert Reyce, 1618, 
ed. Lord Francis Hervey (1902), p. 21. 

3True Relation of the Life of Bedell, pp. 1-7; S. Ashe, Gray hayres crowned with 
grace (1654), p. 45. 

4Two Elizabethan Puritan Diaries by Richard Rogers and Samuel Ward, ed. M. 
M. Knappen (American Soc. of Church History, Studies in Church History, ii, 
Chicago, 1933). 

5 Winthrop Papers (5 vols., Massachusetts Hist. Soc., 1929-47), ii. 127—32. 

6 Orders made at Bury 2 Apr. 1636, and letter from Thomas Goad to Wren, 5 Apr. 
1636; Bodl. Libr., MS. Tanner 68 fos. 41, 43, 54. Cf. Tracts Ascribed to Bancroft, 
pp. 71-3: “The cheif gentleman in the place begnnynge with a gronynge, but yet 
with a lowde voyce crieth most religiously, Amen’. 


1J. Bentham, The christian conflict (163 5), pp. 147-8. 
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novel doctrine by one member of the combination, leading to public 
controversy of the kind stirred up by Thomas Rogers’s Bury sermon of 1 590. 
Publicly to confute the doctrine of another preacher was a liberty carefully 
restricted by Canon 53.1 Thus, the circumstances in which the Leicester 
lecture was ‘questioned’ arose when ‘some received disgrace in a conference 
they held after their lecture’.2 Bishop Jegon was told by a senior clergyman, 
sponsor of a revived exercise in the Fakenham area where there had been 
trouble in the past: 


Wee are noe way encombred with buisie boddies to sowe the seedes of schisme 
emonge us to the unioynting of the peace of the ecclesiasticall boddie: and noe 
sooner shall a coale of that fire bee kindled but wee shall doe our best by way of 
complaint to your honour or your chancellour utterlie to extinguish it.3 


One should not expect to encounter the courtly style of preaching or 
Arminian theology in the setting of a combination lecture. The tone would 
be Calvinist and, in a broad sense, puritan. Per contra, from Bancroft and 
Harsnet to Neile and Laud, efforts to curtail the lectures or to alter their 
character were always identified with the theological reaction against 
Calvinism. From the biassed, Arminian account of the Lincoln visitors, it 
appears that some of the clergy either excluded themselves or felt themselves 
to have been excluded, while one of the more ‘ popular’ and radical preachers 
was a member of no less than three lectures, an ‘apostolick man’, although 
no graduate. But although the word ‘factious’ is employed, it is nowhere 
suggested that the Lincolnshire combinations are in themselves factions, 
and it would be a mistake to regard such societies as deeply alienated cells of 
extreme puritanism. Members of the Rutland exercise could be incensed 
by the puritan doctrine that non-preachers were no true ministers. The 
Bury exercise could accommodate such a notorious apologist for conformity 
as Thomas Rogers. Many years later a leading light of the Kettering lecture, 
Joseph Bentham, a puritan in his divinity, would become an ardent royalist 
who suffered ejection from his living in 1643 and published at the Restora- 
tion The right of kings by scripture, a treatise ‘penned when our martyr-king 
was living, but low’. Simple polarities belong in the textbooks, not in the 
real world of the seventeenth-century Church. ‘Innovation’ in the religious 
parlance of the sixteen-thirties was more likely than not to mean Arminian 
innovation, ‘orthodoxy’ Calvinism rather than its opposite.6 

1 This was a matter regularly enquired of at visitations. See, e.g., Bishop Abbot’s 
Articles for Salisbury, 1616: ‘ Item, whether hath there been any publique opposition 
betwrxt precher and precher in your church or chappell, touching any sermons of 
doctrine ...?’ 

2 Assoc. Archit. Socs. Repts. & Papers, xvi. 44. 

3 Registrum Vagum, i. 99. 

4Gibson, A fruitful sermon, Sig. A6. 

SThe right of kings by scripture ... By Joseph Bentham, once again rector of the 
church of Boughton 1n Northamptonshire (1661), Sig. A2. 

6'The categories and judgements of this paragraph owe much to Nicholas Tyacke, 
‘Puritanism, Arminianism and Counter-Revolution’, in The Origins of the English 
Civil War, ed. C. S. R. Russell (1973), pp. 119-43. 
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The question, what kind of sermons, what kind of doctrine was handled 
in the combination lectures, is hardly worth putting, since the answer would 
have to be as wide as the scope of Jacobean preaching itself. Whatever was 
preached was preached 1 in the market town lectures: exposition, doctrine, 

‘instructions’ and ‘uses’, little that was sensational or political, little that 
was likely to fall foul of ecclesiastical censorship. Apparently the themes of 
moral and ‘practical’ divinity predominated: the Decalogue, the life of the 
Christian, the guidance of conscience. Since the attendance was of some 
distinction, including ministers of the combination, instructed ‘private’ 
Christians and patrons, the address was often ad clerum and designed to 
instruct and, doubtless, to impress such an auditory. Anthony Cade’s 
sermon in the Leicester lecture in 1618 was given a running headline by an 
optimistic publisher as ‘a very feeling and moving sermon’, but, as the 
author explains: 


The concourse of many learned ministers at an ordinary monthly lecture. . . where- 
unto now also resorted . . . many learned judicious gentlemen required matter of 
more then ordinary worth and learning. To satisfie whom, if I have layd the 
grounds of my sermon more schoole-like then thou thinkest fitte for the country, 
beare with mee, now thou knowest the occasion. 


Not much reading between the lines is needed to appreciate the likely utility 
of combination lectures as a means of establishing reputations and pursuing 
preferment. It seems to have been a common practice for the chapelries of 
Lancashire to pick their ministers from the offering at the exercise,? and 
what chapelries did in Lancashire patrons may have done elsewhere. 
Combination lectures seem to have been of some significance for promot- 
ing and supplying the religious book trade. In the later years of Elizabeth’s 
reign, the erudite Suffolk clergy, students of the Tremellius Bible and well 
read in the best modern theologians,3 were prolific writers, and several of 
their works seem to have owed their origin to the Bury exercise. Nicholas 
Bownd's Doctrine of the sabbath arose from a course of sermons on the 
Decalogue. Rogers's Sermon upon the 6.7. and 8. verses of the 12 chapter of 
. .. Romanes seems to have been preached in the exercise.* The arraignment 
and conviction of usurte by the Bury preacher Miles Mosse was delivered in 
Bury as six sermons, on 19 March, 23 April, 7 May, 4 and 18 June and 
2 July 1593. These were all Mondays, so that there can be no doubt that 
the forum was the exercise. In his final section, Mosse exhorts his fellow 
ministers to ‘lift up their voices as trumpets, and tell the people of this sinne’. 


1Cade, Saint Paules agonie, Sig. A4v. One section of the sermon begins (p. 32): 
“Reverend men and bre A 

2Oliver Heywood’s Life of Angier, pp. 54-5. 

3'The learning of the Suffolk preachers is discussed in my ‘The beginnings of 
English Sabbatarianism’, pp. 215-21. Bownd’s Doctrine of the sabbath in its 
second, 1606 edn. (Sabbathum veteris et novi testamenti) cites 93 sources apart from 
the Bible, including the principal Fathers and modern theologians, but very few 
English writers. 

“Above, pp. 193-4. 
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In his preface he felt bound to explain that his ‘recital of authors’ (157 are 
listed) should not be ascribed to ‘pride or affectation of vaine glorie’.t 
George Estey’s copious and posthumous ‘expositions’, including yet 
another treatment of the Ten Commandments, must all have originated in 
one or other of the Bury lectures.2 

In later years, the Kettering lecture was associated with a small spate of 
publications, inspired by the notable ministry of its chief adornment, Robert 
Bolton, rector of Boughton. Of Bolton’s own works two of the most con- 
siderable, Some generall directions for a comfortable walking with God? and 
Instructions for a right comforting afflicted consciences4 were ‘delivered in 
the lecture at Kettering’, as were two substantial works of Bolton’s suc- 
cessor, Joseph Bentham, The societie of saints5 and The christian conflict.6 
Three of these works were dedicated to the patron of both the authors, Lord 
Montague, or to members of his family, and Bentham speaks of Montague’s 
‘not only often but usual and ordinary frequenting’ of the Kettering lecture, 
and of the fraternal association in the enterprise of himself with Bolton 
and Nicholas Estwick, rector of Warkton, who preached Bolton’s funeral 
sermon.’ The numerous and best-selling works? of the Banbury preachers, 
Dod, Cleaver, Whateley, Scudder and Harris, make no overt reference to any 
shared enterprise of preaching,’ but it seems plausible to connect this copious 
output with the mutual pressures of a fraternity, and Dod and Cleaver were 
the most successful co-authors of the century. Combinations were far from 
being the only occasions which brought the clergy together to hear a sermon 
and which led to benevolent pressure to publish. Printed versions of the 
sermons preached at assizes and visitations commonly had the same mid- 
wives. But combination lectures led, as assize sermons could not, to lengthy 
and systematic treatments of major questions in divinity. Moreover the 


1M. Mosse, The arraignment and conviction of usurie (1595), Sig. B6, Pp. 33, 58, 
89, 112, 138, 170. Mosse tells the reader (p. 8): ‘I have been called foorth and required 
to this busines, not onely of many of the common sort of men... but also most of 
the brethren about me, and some even of the best gifts and account have exhorted me 
to begin, and encouraged me to continue this argument and treatise of usurie’. 

2G. Estey, A most sweete and comfortable exposition upon the tenne commaundements 
and upon the 51. Psalme (1602); included with five other works in Certaine godly and 
learned expositions upon divers parts of scripture (1603). 

3Edns. in 1625, 1626, 1630, 1634, 1638, and in Works, 1641. 

4Edns. in 1631, 1635, 1638, and in Works. 

*Edns. in [1630] and 1636. 61635. 

"Bentham, The christian conflict, Sigs. A2v, As; Bentham, The societie of the 
saints (1630 edn.), Sig. T2v; N. Estwick, A learned and godly sermon (edns. 1633, 1635, 
1639). I am grateful to Dr. Tyacke for alerting me to the importance of the 
Kettering lectures. 

In S.T.C. (Pollard and Redgrave), 6935-79, 5378-92, 25296-324, 221 16-22, 
12816-56; and in Wing H 86849. 

9 On the contrary, the enormously successful Plaine and familiar exposition of chs. 
i-ii and ix-xx of Proverbs, published and republished in parts (S.T.C. 6954-66, 
5390) and abridged by Cleaver (S.T.C. 5378) was undertaken when Dod and Cleaver 
were both under suspension from preaching and had taken refuge in Northampton- 
shire, 
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fraternal association of the clergy, institutionalized in the preaching com- 
bination, was in itself an important factor in stimulating the vast outpourings 
of the religious press. 

As other writers have not been slow to notice, the value of market town 
lectures for the market towns was even more pragmatic and, in part at least, 
commercial. Bishop Wren’s complaint has been often quoted. In Suffolk 
‘not a market, or a bowling green, or an ordinarie’ (eating establishment) 
could stand without a lecture.! When the ministers around Chelmsford 
resisted efforts to draft them into a contrived combination they protested 
that their non-compliance should not be taken to imply lack of respect for 
their market town.* It could be thought inappropriate that a place which was 
not a market town but ‘private’ should aspire to enjoy a lecture.3 These 
were some of the local interests which, with the willing co-operation of the 
lecturers themselves, led to the initiatives which seem to have been indis- 
pensable for the success of a combination lecture and which Laudian 
bishops disregarded at their peril. 

This enquiry has stopped short of 1640, although there is a continuing 
story to betold.* It has established the prevalence of the lecture by combina- 
tion in the Jacobean Church, casting doubt on Dr. Seaver’s claim (made on 
the untypical basis of London) that ‘there can be little doubt that the parish 
lecture in one form or another was the most common variety of lecture in 
England’.> ‘The combination lecture seems to have been significant, not 
as a threat to the very being of the Church, but as an element in its cohesion 
and common life. In the most unspecific and non-partisan sense, the 
character of the institution was presbyterian, and knowledge of the strength 
of this tradition in Lancashire makes the orderly progression to a working 
system of classes in that county in the sixteen-forties in no way mysterious. 
But since the combination lectures endured for so long within diocesan 
structures, ‘collegiality’ may prove a better term than ‘presbyterianism’ to 
connote their character and tendency. Some exercises were doubtless more 
radical and ‘alien’ than others, but the institution in its total setting was 
more typical of the Church of this epoch than of alienation from it. It was, 
to be sure, a Church consolidated by local loyalties, it was not characterized 
by ardent or even willing conformity to its public formularies, and non- 
parochial patterns of religious life were developing in a manner threatening 
to some of its fundamental structures. But it was a Church still largely 
intact and sure of its integrity. 


1 P.R.O., S.P. 16/337/19. 

? P.R.O., S.P. 16/160/66. 

3 One reason why Bishop Wren looked askance at a request to continue the lecture 
at East Bergholt was that the place was ‘no market town’. (P.R.O., S.P. 16/337/19.) 

*Dr. Claire Cross has written of ‘The Church in England 1646-1660’: ‘Historians 
e . … are only just beginning to examine in critical detail Church life as it was actually 
lived in England at this time’. (The Interregnum: the Quest for Settlement, 1646-1660, 
ed. G. E. Aylmer (1972), p. 99.) 

5 Seaver, p. 88. 

6 Often observed, most recently by Richardson, pp. 66-7. 
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Viewed from another and still relatively untested angle,! lectures by 
combination were relevant to developments in the clerical profession, and 
even to the emergence of a new sense of professionalism, which is apparent 
as much in the voluntary impulse of exercise, conference and combination as 
in the ill-judged Laudian attempt to grasp for the clergy an unnatural and 
unattainable degree of ecclesiastical independence. In short, lecturing as 
practised in the combinations may have had effects quite opposite to those 
often alleged. It favoured the enhanced dignity and advancement of the 
beneficed, parochial clergy of seventeenth-century England, on whose 
labours these lectures very largely depended. 

There can be no better way to conclude than by quoting the arguments 
for combination lectures put in the diocese of Norwich in the reign of James 
I, pointing as they do to several social and religious realities which Laudian 
churchmen and modern historians have united in neglecting. 


I. First, the propagation of the Ghospell and edefieng of the church. 

2. Incouraging of the meaner sorte of preachers. 

3. Exciting of sluggards to the studie of divinitie by means whereof their owne 
parishes also shallbe the better served. 

Increase of love and acquaintance amongst preachers. 

Increase of religion and learning, by meetinges and conference. 

. Varietie will more delighte the people's attention. 

Advauncement to the clergie man, when their guiftes shalbe knowne. 

. People wanting preachers shall or maye be there taught. 

. Benefit also to the inhabitauntes for their markett by concurse of people.2 


Por Dn 


PATRICK COLLINSON 


1Dr. O’Day is pioneering the study of the 17th-century clergy, not only in the 
ecclesiastical setting, but as a part of the history of the professions in the early modern 
period. 


2 Registrum Vagum, i. 97. 


Changes in the Episcopal Structure of the Church 
of France in the 17th Century as an Aspect of 
Bourbon State-building 


THE ADMINISTRATIVE STRUCTURE of the church of France was the most 
stable of the many fixed elements of the ancien régime. Change was highly 
unusual, and when it did occur, its significance was great. . 

The framework of the church of France was altered during the seven- 
teenth century by the creation of two archbishoprics and two bishoprics. 
Neither the structure nor the power of church or state could be said to have 
been transformed by their establishment. But a study of the processes by 
which they were created is of interest for a number of reasons. First, it 
clearly illustrates two important phenomena in the history of the Gallican 
church during the seventeenth century. The first of these is the great 
increase in the power of the see of Paris in the formulation and execution of 
ecclesiastical policy. The second phenomenon is the persistent desire of 
both monarchy and clergy to eradicate Protestantism from the kingdom. 
Furthermore, a study of the processes resulting in the elevation of old 
bishoprics and the birth of new ones throws light on relations between the 
monarchy, the clergy of France, and the papacy, during a period when the 
monarchy was extending its control over a wide range of ecclesiastical 
matters. So far as the papacy was concerned, new precedents were set 
which showed clearly that Louis XIV was determined to increase the 
independence of the Gallican church from external influence. So far as the 
French clergy were concerned, the picture which emerges is of a gradual 
increase in the role of the Crown in ecclesiastical matters.1 Much of this 
increase was accomplished at the expense of the church; by a long process 
of attrition, the once great ambit of ecclesiastical jurisdiction was reduced, 
and at the same time the independence of the clergy and their control over 
church possessions diminished. 

Not all of the Crown’s gains in ecclesiastical matters were made at the 
expense of the church and clergy. There were times when the monarchy 
made some effort to protect what remained of ecclesiastical jurisdiction from 
encroachments by sovereign courts. This was particularly the case with the 
Parlement of Paris, which, by the end of the sixteenth century, had an, at 
first sight, surprisingly large competence in ecclesiastical matters. Never- 
theless, the Crown’s efforts to restrain the sovereign courts were designed 
neither to strengthen the church nor to weaken the royal courts. On the 

1C£. C. A. Dent, “The French Church and the monarchy in the reign of Louis 


XIV: an administrative study’ (unpublished London Ph.D. thesis, 1967); A. Cans, 
L'organisation financière du Clergé de France à l'éboque de Louis XIV (Paris, 1909). 
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contrary, they were part of a much larger enterprise, whose purpose was to 
see that no single institution gained so much power that it could successfully 
threaten other existing institutions, particularly the Crown itself. This was 
a difficult task, which some monarchs of the ancien régime were much more 
successful at mastering than others. Louis XIV was probably the most 
skilful of all. The way in which he manoeuvred and balanced within the 
whole pattern of institutions of government, old and new, central and local, 
lay and ecclesiastical, accounts for much of his success as an absolute 
monarch. ‘This is, of course, too large and complicated a subject to be 
treated fully here. Nevertheless, the manner in which the creation and 
elevation of episcopal sees was undertaken during the personal rule of Louis 
XIV provides graphic illustration of the most important of his methods of 
state-building. 

There are four cases to consider. Paris and Albi became ecclesiastical 
provinces as a result of their elevation from bishoprics to archbishoprics. 
They were thus removed from subordination to, respectively, Sens and 
Bourges. Alais and Blois, on the other hand, were separated from the 
bishoprics of Nimes and Chartres, and were established as new dioceses and 
bishoprics in their own right. While the elevation of Paris took place in 1622 
during the reign of Louis XIII, the elevation of Albi, the erections of Alais 
and Blois, and an additional (and important) settlement concerning Paris 
took place during the personal rule of Louis XIV.1 

The justification for the elevation of Paris and Albi and the creation of the 
new bishoprics of Alais and Blois was expressed in a number of official and 
unofficial documents. These included letters from the king to his chargé 
d’affaires in Rome, records of formal investigation into the necessity for 
and utility of new bishoprics, papal bulls effecting the changes, and royal 
letters patent confirming those bulls. It is significant that this justification 
is a reflection of the two main currents of seventeenth-century French 
ecclesiastical history mentioned above: the increasing ecclesiastical impor- 
tance of Paris, and the Crown’s concern to eradicate heresy. 

The reason given by Louis XIII for his decision to elevate the bishopric 
of Paris was quite clear: Paris had been selected for royal favour because it 
was the first city in the kingdom. Naturally, such an elevation was un- 
palatable to some members of the Gallican hierarchy, for it was the product 
of an attitude which would lead to a concentration of ecclesiastical power in 
Paris. It was Louis XIII’s opinion that: ‘notre dite ville de Paris, étant ainsi 
qu’elle est, la plus grande et la plus peuplée, non seulement de notre dit 
royaume, mais de toute la chrétienté, icelle dignité archiépiscopale et 
métropolitaine est justement due à l'église d’icelle’.2 The attitude of the 
father was confirmed by the son when Louis XIV, seeking to centralize and 
control the administration of the church, placed considerable authority in 


1 Recueil des actes, titres et mémoires concernant les affaires du Clergé de France, 
ed. M. du Saulzet (14 vols., Paris, 1768-71) (cited as M.C.), ii. 51, 71, 95, 107, 198, 
lettres patentes de février 1623, 20 mars 1672, 14 juin 1680, juin 1694, mars 1698. 

2M.C., ii. 51-2, lettres patentes de février 1623. 
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the hands of the General Assemblies of the Clergy of France, which were 
to meet, for the most part, in Paris, and which were to be dominated by 
their presidents, the archbishops of Paris! 

But Paris was a special case. The letters patent for Albi, Alais and Blois 
do not indicate a concern about the size and importance of the city in which 
the new see would be situated. On the contrary, good government of the 
faithful, particularly newly converted Protestants, seems to have been the 
Crown’s main concern. Thus, if a diocese was too large for its bishop to 
govern effectively and consolidate the new converts of the area, as in 
Chartres and Nimes, or if an archbishop such as Montpézat de Carbon of 
Bourges was unable, because his diocese was too large, to maintain the 
necessary standards of spiritual guidance and jurisdiction amongst his 
' suffragans and their flocks, a new centre of ecclesiastical authority was 
created to deal with the situation. 

Looking back over the centuries, it is easy enough to see that Louis XIV’s 
schemes to convert the Protestants of his kingdom were fundamentally 
misconceived. But if Louis XIV felt any doubts about his plans, these are 
not revealed in the letters patent relating to the various new organizational 
arrangements in the church. The Crown’s spirit of confident proselytism is 
particularly apparent in the letters patent confirming the creation of the 
bishopric of Alais. The new see, which was situated in the Cévennes, an 
area rank with heresy, was created after the revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes as a centre for the rejuvenation of Catholicism. The king claimed 
that: 


Depuis notre avénement 4 la couronne nous n’avons eu rien tant 4 coeur que de 
faire exercer la seule religion catholique dans notre royaume; et ayant plu a 
Dieu .. . de bénir notre dessein par la conversion générale de ceux de nos sujets 
qui faisoient profession de la religion prétendue réformée; nous nous serions 
sentis obligés de nous appliquer à perfectionner ce grand ouvrage, qui est un 
effet si visible de la divine providence.? 


The specific purpose of the creation of the bishopric of Alais was ‘de 
procurer tout le secours que nous pourrions aux nouveaux Catholiques des 
Sévennes qui sont en trés grand nombre’.3 Similar considerations, though 
they were stated with less fervour, played a large part in the decision to 
establish a bishopric in Blois. It was important, the letters patent for Blois 
declared, that the bishop be easily accessible to the new converts of the 
area ‘pour les instruire et les fortifier dans la foi’.* 


l1E.g. Harlay de Champvallon, archbishop of Paris 1671—95, was President of 
Assemblies of the Clergy in 1660, 1670, 1675, 1680, 1682, 1685, 1690, 1693 and 
1695. His successor as archbishop of Paris, Louis Antoine de Noailles, was President 
of the Assembly of 1700. Cf. Collection des procès-verbaux des Assemblées Générales 
du Clergé de France, comp. A. Duranthon (8 vols., Paris, 1767—78), iv. 460; v. 5, 170, 
290, 366, 559, 640; vi. 8, 85, 322, 351. 

2M.C., ii. 106, lettres patentes de juin 1694. 

. 3 Ibid. 
4M.C., ii. 198, lettres patentes de mars 1698. 
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It is evident therefore that the bishoprics of Alais and Blois were created 
primarily for the purpose of consolidating new conversions which were, the 
monarchy presumed, a product of the revocation of the Edict of Nantes. 
In a sense, then, Alais and Blois were established as bishoprics as a result 
of, rather than with an eye to, the conversion of Protestants. As such they 
were part of the final stage in the long co-operative enterprise of Crown and 
clergy to re-establish Catholicism as the sole religion in France. 

This spirit of co-operation undoubtedly lessened the amount of time 
required to complete changes in the structure of the church. Nevertheless 
neither creations of new bishoprics nor elevations to archbishopric were 
very rapidly accomplished, for they were complicated, and were accom- 
panied by protracted negotiations. It would seem that a period of between 
five and ten years was not unusual from the Crown’s initiation of action 
until final registration of royal letters patent by the sovereign courts. In 
the case of Blois, for example, the entire process covered the years 1690 to 
1698. Almost immediately after the death of Ferdinand de Neufville, bishop 
of Chartres, on 8 January 1690, plans for the dismemberment of Chartres 
and the erection of a new bishopric at Blois began to move ahead.! The 
first known official communication on the subject was a letter of 28 January 
1690 sent by Louis XIV to his chargé d’affaires in Rome, Toussaint de Forbin 
Janson, stating the king’s intention to establish a new bishopric at Blois. T'he 
last official act on the subject took place in May 1698, when Innocent XII’s 
bull of erection and royal letters patent confirming the bull were registered. 

Occasionally serious problems arising out of a previous settlement might 
result in a renewal of legislation which took as long to effect as had the 
original settlement. This was the case with Paris. Although the papal bull 
of Gregory XV which elevated Paris to an archbishopric in 1622 was con- 
firmed by royal letters patent in 1623, negotiations concerning the new 
metropolitan see were reopened in the sixteen-sixties. At this time the 
archbishop of Sens, Henri Pardaillon de Gondrin, objected to the original 
settlement which had separated Paris, Chartres, Meaux and Orléans from 
the province of Sens, and elevated Paris to an archbishopric in its own right.? 
According to Gondrin, Sens still possessed certain ‘droits honorifiques et 
utiles’ over Paris. In view of the size and wealth of its former suffragans, 
particularly Paris and Chartres, it would appear that Sens, represented by 
Gondrin, was justifiably disgruntled by the losses that had been sustained by 
the see. At any rate, Louis XIV decided in 1664 to indemnify Sens by- 
annexing to it the Premonstratensian abbey of Notre-Dame du Mont- 
Saint-Martin.4 According to the new settlement, the archbishopric would 


1Neufville was bishop of Chartres 1657-90. Cf. P. B. Gams, Series Episcoporum 
Ecclesiae Catholicae (Leipzig, 1957), p. 537; J. Gallerand, ‘L’érection de l'évéché de 
Blois (1697), Revue d'histoire de l'Église de France, xlii (1956), 176-7 (hereafter 
cited as Gallerand). 

2M.C., ii. 204. 

3M.C., ii. 71, lettres patentes du 20 mars 1672. 

4M.C., ii. 54, brevet du 13 mai 1664. 
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henceforth enjoy ‘la mense abbatiale avec tous ses droits et jurisdictions 
spirituelles et temporelles, domaines, et revenus unis à perpétuité'.1 This 
compensation was granted in return for a renunciation by the archbishop, 
chapter and archdeacon of Sens of the rights which Sens claimed to hold 
over Paris and its suffragans.2 ‘The Crown learned a lesson from the 
Gondrin affair: greater care had to be taken in the drawing up of 
agreements and acts of consent affecting alterations to the framework of 
the church. 

Consequently the groundwork for the creation of the archbishopric of 
Albi and the bishoprics of Alais and Blois was cautious and thorough. All 
parties concerned were forced to bind themselves legally by agreements 
whose precise terms left little room for prevarication or uncertainty. No 
aspect of the settlements, whether financial, territorial, spiritual, judicial or 
administrative, was left to chance. In short, great care was taken to exclude 
opportunities for appeal against the original settlements. The task was not 
an easy one, for a large number of people was involved in each case, ranging 
from archbishops and bishops and their chapters, to a variety of regularand : 
lay clergy and members of the laity. What made it more difficult still was the 
fact that many of those involved had serious potential grievances. The 
conclusion of agreements involving encroachments, on behalf of the new 
creations or elevations, on age-old arrangements of property, jurisdiction 
and—that most precious clerical possession—prestige, was bound to be 
difficult. 

Much of Louis XIV’s success in getting what he wanted depended on his 
skill in using a variety of procedures. Some were fixed and formal. Others 
were spontaneous and informal, their rules being made up as negotiations 
proceeded. Such informality could succeed only if the Crown maintained 
control over all stages of the proceedings. Examination of the events 
leading up to the four changes in the episcopate under discussion here leave 
little doubt that the Crown did indeed maintain such control. In fact the 
power and initiative of the Crown seem to have been the most important 
factors in the entire proceedings. It was the king, not the pope or clergy, 
who decided whether a new bishopric or archbishopric was necessary, and 
how it was to be created and endowed. Nor did the king permit initiative 
to slip from his hands once he had made his decision. On the contrary, he 
played a role in every aspect of the complex series of negotiations and 
transactions which such alterations demanded. 

The importance of the Crown’s role as initiator and director of these 
proceedings becomes clear when it is compared to the role of other parties 
involved in the creations—the clergy of France, the pope and cardinals, 
and the sovereign courts. 

One might have expected that the clergy as a whole would be consulted 
about a subject as important to them as the erection of new archbishoprics 
and bishoprics. But this was not the case. Apart from one of two trusted 

! M.C., ii. 71, lettres patentes du zo mars 1672. 

2M.C., ii. 55—7: acte du 19 mai 1664. 
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ecclesiastical advisers, particularly the Pére de La Chaise and Harlay de 
Champvallon, archbishop of Paris from 1671 until 1695, Louis did not feel 
that it was necessary to seek the clergy's approval. It might, of course, be 
argued that Harlay, who was President of the Assemblies of the Clergy of 
France almost uninterruptedly from 1660 until 1695, represented the 
interests of his entire order.1 But he was more the king’s man than the 
clergy's. In the event, only those ecclesiastics specifically involved in each 
alteration were asked to give their consent to the Crown's plans. 

The situation was somewhat similar with regard to Rome. Of course, 
since a consistory of cardinals had to give consent before a papal bull 
could be drafted, and since papal bulls were the real instruments which 
altered the structure of the church, neither pope nor cardinals could be 
ignored in quite the same way as the French clergy. Nevertheless the king 
neither sought Rome's advice nor heeded its objections. He merely kept 
the Holy See informed of his intentions and, when necessary, prodded pope 
and cardinals to do his bidding. Rome was merely asked to give approval 
to the Crown's completed design. Furthermore, even the papal bulls by 
which the actual changes were made, were drawn up not by the pope or 
cardinals, but by the king's chargé d'affaires in Rome.2 This is not to say 
that difficulties were not raised in Rome. They were—particularly by those 
cardinals who resented the claims made by Louis XIV on behalf of France 
and the Gallican church. But the cardinals’ objections were almost always 
countered by renewed initiative on the part of the king and his chargé 
d'affaires. Moreover, in most instances, the king won his point. 

Some of the disagreements between king and cardinals resulted in the 
setting of new precedents which bore witness both to the predominance of 
Paris within the church in France and to the strength of France within the 
Catholic church as a whole during the seventeenth century. The most 
important of these incidents occurred when Louis XIV insisted, in 1693, 
that the archbishop of Paris be permitted to conduct a formal investigation 
de commodo et incommodo concerning the creation of the bishopric of Blois. 
An official enquiry of this kind had to be completed before the pope could 
make a formal recommendation for the establishment of a new bishopric. 
In the case of Blois, a number of cardinals expressed their determination 
that the papal nuncio in Paris should handle the investigation. Louis 
XIV, on the other hand, made his position clear in a letter to Janson of 29 
April 1693. He was sure, he declared, that Rome would make no difficulty 
about naming either the metropolitan (the archbishop of Paris) or the bishop 
closest to Blois to conduct the investigation. ‘Elle ne doit pas espérer’, he 

1 Cf. p. 216, n. x above. 

2 Toussaint de Forbin Janson, successively bishop of Digne in 1664, Marseille in 
1668, and Beauvais from 1679 until his death in 1713. He was appointed by Louis 
XIV ambassador to the Grand Duke of Tuscany, and later to Poland. In 1680 and 
1693 he was chargé d'affaires in Rome. He was succeeded as chargé d'affaires by 
Cardinal de Bouillon. Cf. Gams, pp. 512, 546, 574; A. De la Chenaye-Desbois 
et Badier, Dictionnaire de la noblesse (19 vols., Paris, 1863-76), viii. 313-145 
Gallerand, p. 196 n. 47 and p. 221 n. 50. 
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continued, ‘qu’on puisse jamais souffrir dans mon royaume que les nonces 
de Sa Sainteté y fassent aucuns actes de juridiction’.1 By June 1694, the 
cardinals had not yet acquiesced. Louis therefore returned to the attack in 
a new letter to Janson of 21 June. On this occasion he ordered Janson to 
let the whole matter of the new bishopric drop rather than consent ' à une 
nouveauté si contraire aux usages et coutumes de mon royaume’.2 Never- 
theless, the cardinals refused to be moved either by threats or by various 
expedients suggested by Janson to solve the problem. In the cardinals' 
opinion, the whole issue was made the more critical because both the nuncio 
and the metropolitan concerned were located in Paris. It was felt that this 
would increase the injury to the nuncio’s dignity should the archbishop be 
granted the commission. Since negotiations on this point were therefore 
in an impasse, Innocent XII suggested a compromise by which the com- 
mission of investigation would be granted to the bishop of Orléans or the 
archbishop of Tours, since their sees were situated closest to Blois.3 But 
by this time the Crown's position had hardened, and Louis refused to 
permit the 'privileges and honours' due to Paris to be set at naught by 
acceptance of the compromise. Finally, at the end of December 1695 the 
cause was won for France after a direct appeal by Janson to the pope. 
In the event, the formal investigation providing the evidence concerning the 
new bishopric upon which the Holy See made its final decision was presided 
over by the archbishop of Paris. 

During the negotiations for the erection of Alais and Blois, two similar but 
less important precedents were set. ‘The first concerned the king’s right to 
appoint to newly created bishoprics without first seeking Rome's per- 
mission. A problem arose as a result of Louis XIV's brevet of 22 March 
1693 naming David Nicolas Bertier to the bishopric of Blois. According 
to a number of the cardinals whose business it was to handle the Blois 
negotiations, Louis XIV had, in his brevet, usurped a right which he did 
not possess. It was their contention that the concordat of 1516 merely 
gave the king of France the right to appoint to vacant bishoprics which 
already existed. Newly erected bishoprics, they felt, could therefore only 
be included after Rome had granted a special indult to the king. There was 
apparently no doubt that an indult would be granted. But Louis XIV had 
no intention of asking for permission to do something that he claimed to 
have the right to do already. Therefore, in a letter to Janson of 15 August 
1696, the king categorically refused to accept an indult.4 Faced with the 
king's intransigence on the one hand, and that of the cardinals on the other, 
Janson found himself in a situation of considerable difficulty. Fortunately 
he was able eventually to convince both a majority of cardinals and Innocent 
XII to capitulate to the king. So successful was he that the king's right to 


1 Archives des Affaires Étrangéres (A.E.) 358 fo. 320 et seq.; cf. also Gallerand, 
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appoint to the new bishopric was formally affirmed in the bulls effecting the 
creation of Blois. Moreover, it was specifically stated that this right, far 
from being the result of a special indult, was derived from the concordat of 
1516.1 Another precedent had been set. 

The third precedent-setting issue involved both Alais and Blois. It con- 
cerned a minor matter, that of payment to Rome for papal bulls of erection. 
Payment was made to Rome neither for the expedition of bulls for Alais 
nor for the new bishopric of Québec in New France. Consequently it 
came as a surprise to Louis XIV and to the new chargé d’affaires, Bouillon, 
to discover that the Daterie in Rome refused to expedite bulls for Blois 
until payment had been made. The king refused. In the event the problem 
was settled, once again in France’s favour, by Innocent XII.2 It seemed 
safe thereafter to assume that since bulls for the erection of new bishoprics 
had been expedited without payment on three occasions, this precedent 
was firmly established for the future. 

None of these precedents was, perhaps, a matter of very great importance. 
Certainly it can be argued that without the good intentions of Innocent XII, 
Louis XIV might not have won his battles with the cardinals. Nevertheless 
the issues of the metropolitan’s right to conduct an investigation, the 
Crown’s right to appoint to new bishoprics, and the refusal to pay for 
expediting bulls provide ample evidence of the Crown’s directing role in 
the proceedings. They also bear witness to the monarchy’s strength. Not 
once did the king allow himself to be dictated to on the issues brought to 
Rome’s attention. He was able to maintain the initiative in the negotiations, 
and it is clear that he was determined that France should triumph in every 
point of dispute, no matter how small. 

In addition to the clergy and the Holy See, there was a third party to the 
negotiations—the Parlement of Paris. Neither pontifical acts nor conciliar 
canons could be published in France until they had been authorized by 
royal letters patent and had been registered and verified by the Parlement of 
Paris. ‘Thus the Parlement became involved in procedures for creating 
archbishoprics and bishoprics immediately following ‘the expedition of 
papal bulls. 

Needless to say, anxiety about the prospect of papal interference in the 
affairs of France tended to make the sovereign courts, and particularly the 
Parlement, chary of registering bulls from Rome. Consequently royal 
letters patent confirming bulls for Paris, Albi, Alais and Blois made it 
absolutely clear that Rome’s action was solicited by the king for a purpose 
of which he thoroughly approved. For example, the letters patent for Paris 
and Albi contain the phrase ‘at our (that is, the royal) particular request 
(“à notre prière et nomination ”)’, while those for Alais and Blois respec- 
tively speak of ‘notre instance et prière’, and ‘notre réquisition’. In 
addition to confirming royal initiative, letters patent might also assert that 


1M.C., ii. 186-97, bulle du Pape Innocent XII du r juillet 1697. 
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the bulls contained nothing which could prejudice the rights of the Crown 
or.the ‘liberties’ of the Gallican church.! By this means the king sought to 
circumvent objections to bulls which might be based on a Parlementatre 
determination to defend royal prerogatives and ecclesiastical ‘liberties’. 
It is clear, therefore, that Louis XIV sought to restrict the role of the 
Parlement to that of merely registering bulls and letters patent. Thus 
the Parlement played a role similar to that of the clergy and the papacy in the 
sense that all were secondary to the role of the Crown. It was the Crown 
which initiated and directed proceedings, and, in cases where there was a 
difference of opinion, it was almost always the Crown whose will triumphed. 
In the end, clergy, papacy and sovereign courts did little more than respond 
to royal initiative. ; 

One of the most important effects of the predominance and constancy of 
the Crown’s role was that there were very few fixed regulations about the 
kinds of procedures to be followed in negotiations. Naturally the Crown 
did not set down rules for its own conduct. It therefore made use of what- 
ever expedients were available to it, and even when it was forced to use 
formal procedures it did not adhere to fixed rules. There was, for example, 
considerable variation in the form, number and content of letters patent 
confirming papal bulls. For the most part only one set of letters was 
promulgated. These were registered by the sovereign courts, as, for 
example, the letters patent of March 1698 confirming the erection of Blois 
were registered by the Parlement of Paris on 9 April 1698, by the Grand 
Conseil on 18 April 1698, and by the Chambre des Comptes on 5 May 1698.2 
However, two sets of letters patent accompanied Clement IX’s bull for the 
compensation of Sens. The first, dated March 1671, was directed to the 
Grand Conseil, while the second, dated March 1672, was sent to the 
Parlement of Paris.? 

Similarly there appear to have been no fixed rules about which of the 
sovereign courts should receive letters. Those which registered and verified 
most frequently were the Parlement of Paris, the Chambre des Comptes, and 
the Grand Conseil. But the Grand Conseil appears not to have registered 
the letters patent confirming the erection of Alais, while the Chambre des 
Comptes appears not to have registered letters for the indemnification of 
Sens.4 The Parlement alone verified Louis XIII’s letters patent confirming 
the elevation of Paris, while the letters for Alais were registered not only 
by the Parlement and the Chambre des Comptes but also by the Parlement of 
Toulouse and, apparently, the Estates of Languedoc. 

The form of letters patent confirming elevations to archbishoprics 

1E.g. M.C., ii. 201, lettres patentes de mars 1698. 

2M.C. ii. 204, lettres patentes de mars 1698. 

3M.C. ii. 68-9, lettres patentes de mars 1671; M.C. ii. 71-2, lettres patentes de 
mars 1672. 
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differed from the form of letters confirming creations of new. bishoprics. 
But the individual cases within each of these two categories did not vary 
significantly. ‘The letters patent for Paris closely resembled those for Albi. 
The same is true for Blois and Alais. So far as archbishoprics were con- 
cerned it was the custom to begin the letters with an acknowledgement of 
receipt of papal bulls by the archbishop designate, who formally informed 
the king of their content. The same statement affirmed royal initiative in 
the proceedings. A brief description of the contents of the bull was then 
followed by the Crown’s confirmation and approval. For the most part the 
letters were brief, although Louis XIII included an explanation of his 
decision to create the new archbishopric in those for Paris. Apart from 
this, the letters for Paris and Albi were similar in form.! Letters patent for 
Blois and Albi were much longer, more detailed and less formal than those 
confirming the elevation of the archbishoprics. They contained, in addition 
to a long explanation of the king’s purpose, a full description of the terms 
of settlement and the methods employed to effect it. They also confirmed 
and approved papal bulls of erection. 

That there was such variation in form, number and content of such 
relatively formal procedures is an indication of the lack of rigidity in 
administrative procedures. Needless to say, flexibility was even more 
apparent in less formal aspects of negotiations. Indeed, there appear to 
have been practically no fixed rules as to how matters should proceed 
either in Rome or in France. Once again, however, the single constant factor 
‘ in both sets of negotiations appears to have been the predominant role of the 
Crown. 

Let us look first at some of the procedures employed by the Crown in its 
negotiations with Rome. Perhaps Louis XIV’s major difficulty was a need 
to convince some of the cardinals that his intention in creating new bishoprics 
was other than the political one of padding future councils of the church 
with a comfortable number of French bishops. The pope seems to have 
been more readily convinced of the king’s religious intent. Nevertheless, 
even when the pope and a majority of cardinals were brought round to the 
opinion that there were pressing religious needs in Albi, Alais and Blois, 
many of the cardinals remained hostile to the Crown’s wishes. Louis XIV 
apparently felt that he did not have to appease either pope or cardinals to 
achieve his ends. On the contrary, as we have already seen, he remained 
firm whenever the Crown’s position was challenged. 

Actual techniques in the Rome negotiations were relatively simple. They 
were, however, slightly more complicated in the cases of Alais and Blois 
than they were for Paris and Albi. The reason for this was that no formal 
investigation de commodo et tncommodo was needed for an elevation to 
archbishopric. This meant that once satisfactory settlements concerning 
the archbishoprics had been drawn up in France, the king appealed directly 
to the pope for the necessary bulls. Naturally papal agreement to the whole 

1M.C., ii. 95-6, lettres patentes du 14 juin 1680; M.C., ii. 51-2, lettres patentes 
de février 1623. 
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scheme was necessary. But the awkwardness of a formal investigation and 
possible difficulties with some of the cardinals and the papal nuncio in 
Paris were eliminated. Apart from the formal investigation, however, 
procedures were more or less similar in all four cases. 

The Crown used formal and informal procedures in its negotiations with 
Rome. A letter sent by the king to his chargé d'affaires contained the first 
official notification of intent. This was followed within a period of one or 
two months by a supplique addressed to the pope by which the king solicited 
the érection of a new bishopric or archbishopric. The supplique set forth 
reasons for the king’s decision to ask the pope to agree to the creation. 
This could be accompanied by a second supplique which asked that pro- 
vision be given to the Crown’s episcopal nominee. Both suppliques were 
sent to the king's chargé d'affaires in Rome who received orders to present 
them to His Holiness at an appropriate time. After these initial official 
communications, most of the negotiations between Crown and Holy See 
were carried on via the chargé d'affaires on a relatively informal basis. 

Consequently it was this official's often unenviable task to make sure that 
precise instructions received in letters and memoranda from France were 
carried out. For example, it was often necessary to persuade a majority of 
cardinals in the consistorials which dealt with new bishoprics, of the justice 
or force of the Crown's case. This was not always easy since the range of 
tactics which could be employed was limited, and since the king frequently - 
refused to compromise. Should the cardinals, in their turn, remain adamant, 
the chargé d'affaires could appeal directly to the pope, or he might, as a 
last resort, suggest an expedient which would bypass a disputed issue. It 
was also the task of the chargé d'affaires, when all disputes had been 
settled, to prepare an acceptable model of the necessary papal bulls which 
would thereafter be sent to the Daterie for confirmation. This was an 
arduous task which required taking into consideration the demands of the 
Crown, the decisions of pope and cardinals, and the possible objections 
which might be raised by sovereign courts and clergy in France. 

Clearly, then, the activities of the chargé d'affaires in Rome were impor- 
tant to the successful completion of negotiations for the creation of new 
archbishoprics and bishoprics. Consequently the Crown had to choose 
someone for the post who was both an able diplomat and a loyal servant of 
France. There seems little doubt that Janson, who handled most of the 
negotiations for Blois and Alais, fulfilled these requirements very well. 

The business of framing a settlement in France was much more compli- 
cated than persuading Rome to accept it. Essentially this was because a 
large number of clerics with a good deal at stake had to give their consént 
to proposed changes. The settlements were intended to accomplish a 
number of things. First, the new archbishopric or bishopric had to be 
endowed with appropriate jurisdiction and a sufficient amount of property 
so that its incumbent could sustain his position. Second, a cathedral 
chapter had to be created and endowed. Third, the archbishops, bishops 
and other members of the secular and regular clergy whose property or 
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Jurisdiction were depleted by the settlement had to be adequately compen- 
sated. Finally the settlement had to be legally binding so as to prevent 
future challenges to the authority and prestige of the new see. — — 

Details of settlements were worked out in a variety of ways. Apart from 
the fact that all individuals directly involved had to give formal consent to 
their portion of the agreement, there were no fixed rules as to how that 
consent was obtained. Thus procedures varied according to the needs of the 
moment. 

One of the first necessities was for the Crown to make sure that the 
archbishops and bishops directly involved should be co-operative. 'l'he best 
way to accomplish this was for the king to appoint loyal servants to the 
dioceses concerned. Although this might seem an extravagant measure 
since archbishops and bishops were appointed for life, it was none the less 
done on a number of occasions. Sometimes it involved waiting for the 
death of an incumbent, if death seemed imminent. For example, as we have 
already seen, the erection of Blois had to await the death of Ferdinand de 
Neufville, bishop of Chartres, who was too old to be able to handle the 
difficulties which such a project entailed. At other times old or unco- 
operative prelates were simply persuaded to resign their posts. For example, 
plans for the erection of Alais did not get under way until after the resig- 
nation of the bishop of Nimes, Jean Jacques Séguier de la Verriére, in 1687.1 
As soon as the bishoprics of Nimes and Blois were vacant the king appointed 
to them men who supported his plans to dismember their dioceses. Esprit 
Fléchier was nominated to Nîmes in 1687 and Paul Godet Desmarais was 
appointed to Chartres in February 169o, only a month after the death of 
his predecessor. It is clear that one of the reasons for the king's choice of 
bishops was that Fléchier and Desmarais were prepared to co-operate with 
his plans. Proof of their support may be found in the fact that, almost 
immediately after their consecration, they appointed as their grands vicatres 
men who were to become the bishops of Alais and Blois: François de Saulx 
and David Nicolas Bertier became grands vicatres of Nimes and Chartres 
respectively in 1692.2 Both men were therefore able to work officially 
within their future dioceses and both were actively involved in framing 
settlements. Indeed all four men, that is, the new bishops of Nimes and 
Chartres and the prospective new bishops of Alais and Blois, worked very 
hard to bring about the desired settlements. 'l'herefore their appointments 
were, from the Crown's point of view at least, good ones. 

Naturally it was not always necessary for the Crown to resort to such 
drastic devices as persuading incumbents to resign or waiting for such 
persons’ ultimate demise so as to appoint more docile or able successors. 
Sometimes existing incumbents could be persuaded to give their consent. 
In these circumstances it was occasionally necessary for the Crown to do 


1 Gams, p. 587. 

2 Although de Saulx was appointed in 1687, his appointment did not become 
official until 1692 when Fléchier was consecrated. Cf. Dictionnaire d'histoire et de 
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some hard bargaining. Such was the case with Albi. Neither the bishop of 
Albi, Gaspard Daillon de Lude, nor the archbishop of Bourges, Jean de 
Montpézat de Carbon, was entirely favourable to the king’s plans for the 
elevation of Albi. The aging bishop of Albi was opposed to the change for 
two reasons. The first was that in order to compensate Bourges for the loss 
of six of her eleven suffragans, Albi had to provide the sum of 15,000 livres. 
This was to be obtained by alienation of some of the tithe. The second 
reason was that Daillon de Lude—who has been described as the very “type 
du grand seigneur fastueux’—was apparently opposed to increased cen- 
tralization and royal control of church matters! 

This was not the case with the archbishop of Bourges. Both Jean de 
Montpézat de Carbon and his brother Joseph had served the Crown loyally 
in the Estates of Languedoc and as deputies to General Assemblies of the 
Clergy of France.2 Nevertheless the archbishop opposed the dismember- 
ment of his diocese until he received special compensation for alleged injury 
to his prestige. This was provided by an assurance that the archbishops of 
Bourges would receive the honorific title of Primates of Acquitaine.? It 
seems reasonable to suppose that an additional incentive in the form of a 
more desirable benefice may have been added to the official one cited above. 
For in 1674, during the negotiations for the elevation of Albi, Montpézat 
de Carbon was appointed to the archbishopric of Sens.* His successor as 
archbishop of Bourges, Michel Poncet, was quite prepared to co-operate 
with the Crown. Nevertheless the uncertainty caused by the opposition 
of Montpézat de Carbon and Daillon de Lude prompted the Crown to 
resort to a fairly elaborate and formal procedure—the concordat—for de- 
fining a settlement. This was necessary, in the words of the concordat: 
‘afin qu’elle (Sa Majesté) ne trouve aucun obstacle ou retardement dans 
ladite érection qu’elle a résolu de solliciter incessament auprès de Notre 
Saint Pére le Pape’.5 It may also have been the case that the concordat was 
intended to influence Rome. At any rate it is evident that it made the 
terms of settlement absolutely clear to, and binding upon, both Albi and 
Bourges. 

Although a concordat was an excellent means of solving the problems of 
the Albi settlement, it was not so useful when a large number of people and 
properties were involved. This meant that it was not likely to be used in the 
complex negotiations leading to the creation of new bishoprics. ‘There were 
a number of reasons for the complexity of these negotiations. Whereas 
established bishoprics already existed within the territorial and adminis- 
trative framework of a diocese, a new bishopric had to be provided with 
this framework. Moreover, as we have seen, a new chapter had to be 


1M.C., ii. 81-7, concordat du 7 mars 1675; Dictionnaire d'histoire, i. 1609. 
2E.g. Bibliothèque Nationale, Mélanges Colbert 173 bis fos. 684, 728; 176 bis 
fo. 612; Collection des procès-verbaux, iii. 451; iv. 21, 467-9; v. 5, 170-1, 559-60. 
3M.C., ii. 82, concordat du 7 mars 1675. 
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created, and both bishop and chapter endowed. Provision had also to be 
made for a cathedral church. Finally, in common with settlements in- 
volving established bishoprics, compensation had to be made for losses 
sustained. Louis XIV was absolutely determined that both endowment of 
new bishoprics and compensation to dismembered ones, should be paid 
not by the Crown but by the church. Consequently negotiations could be 
both long and acrimonious. 

So far as Blois and Albi were concerned, then, the Crown had to contrive 
both to compensate Chartres and Nimes, and endow Blois and Alais by 
extracting formal acts of consent from all parties concerned. The number 
of acts of consent signed by the clergy was directly proportional to the 
complexity of the particular settlement. Each individual or group involved 
in the alterations had to consent not only to the king’s general design, 
but also to the specific details of the plan so far as it affected them personally. 
Thus the more creations, unions, suppressions, translations, separations 
and compensations contained in a settlement the more acts of consent were 
required to effect it. Obviously in these circumstances it was to the Crown’s 
advantage to select properties for use in endowment or compensation which 
could be obtained with the least haggling. One of the most effective ways 
to accomplish this was to choose benefices already held by the nominees to 
new bishoprics. By this means, trouble with clerics who were unwilling to 
see their abbeys or priories suppressed or dismembered without apparent 
gain for themselves was eliminated. Thus Francois de Saulx, the designated 
bishop of Alais, was also abbot of Psalmody— whose titles were suppressed 
and whose revenues and prerogatives went to form an important part of the 
endowment of Alais.! Similarly David Nicolas Bertier, bishop-designate of 
Blois, was prior of Saint-Jean-en-Gréve and Saint-Félix-de-Champigny, 
both of which were included in the Blois settlement.? 

An equally efficacious way of securing church property for endowment 
and compensation was for the Crown to choose vacant abbeys and priories. 
Thus when Louis XIV decided to compensate the archbishopric of Sens 
after claims had been made against Paris, he chose to unite to the arch- 
bishopric the revenues of a vacant abbey—the previously mentioned 
Premonstratensian abbey of Notre-Dame du Mont-Saint-Martin, in the 
diocese of Cambrai.? Since the abbey was vacant as a result of the death of 
its former incumbent, it was easy prey for the Crown. 

Of course there was a limit to the number of vacant abbeys and priories 
whose revenues could be used to endow new bishoprics or compensate 
truncated ones. Consequently means had to be found to persuade those 
whose jurisdiction and property were affected to give their consent. The 
normal procedure seems to have been first for the Crown to draw up a 
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plan of the properties and prerogatives to be included in the settlement. 
Those involved were then informed. It is clear that the Crown did not 
intend these decisions to be subject to bargaining. Nevertheless, protests 
were common enough. Occasionally the king accepted suggestions from 
members of the clergy who opposed some aspect of his plan. ‘This was the 
case when the Benedictine Francois de Rostaing, prior of Saint-Lomer of 
Blois, persuaded the king to choose the church of Saint-Solenne rather 
than that of the abbey of Saint-Lomer as the cathedral church of Blois.! 
But such situations were relatively rare. Nevertheless the clergy continued 
to try to protect their interests by attempting to bargain with the Crown 
or by refusing to sign acts of consent. 

A number of expedients were used to try to force unwilling clerics to 
obey. Most of these involved intervention by advisers known to be in the 
king’s good graces, or by persons holding important posts. Perhaps the 
two most important of these individuals were the king’s confessor Pére La 
Chaise and Francois Harlay de Champvallon, archbishop of Paris. ‘These 
two were placed in charge of sorting out a number of difficulties which 
arose during the negotiations for the elevation of Albi and the creation of 
Blois. For example, it was to Harlay that Louis XIV gave the task of 
drawing up the concordat between Albi and Bourges in 1675.2 And it was 
to Harlay and La Chaise that Rostaing turned when he was trying to 
persuade the king to save the church of Saint-Lomer.? 

The two men were also involved in a bizarre series of incidents concerning 
the Blois settlement. In 1695 the clerics of Saint-Lomer of Blois refused 
to abide by the act of consent which had been signed by their community 
in 1693. Bertier, the bishop-designate, was unable to persuade them to 
obey. Since the king apparently had no intention of making further con- 
cessions to Saint-Lomer, he responded to their opposition and Bertier’s 
pleas for aid by sending the intendant of Orléans, André de Bouville, to 
bring the monks to their senses. But neither Bouville’s orders nor his 
threats moved them. Naturally the failure of bishop and intendant neces- 
sitated the use of other more drastic measures. Pressure was applied to the 
Superior General of the Benedictine Order. At the same time Louis XIV 
ordered Harlay to hold conferences at the archiepiscopal palace in Paris 
to study the affair. The conferences were presided over by Harlay and were 
attended by La Chaise and Bertier. The result was that a new act of consent 
was drawn up (in fact it differed very little from the old one). But the monks 
were persuaded to sign it, and by 18 April 1695 even the most intractable 
had bowed their heads.4 The multiple pressure exerted on them by their 
Superior General, the bishop-designate and his supporters in Paris, and the 
knowledge that the king was implacably determined to have his way made 
them understand that resistance was bound to fail in the end. 


1 Cf. Gallerand, pp. 181-91. 

2 M.C., ii. 80-1, concordat du 7 mars 1675. 
3 Cf. Gallerand, pp. 185-990. 

4 Cf. ibid., pp. 206-7. 
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. Relatively informal procedures such as the conferences held at the arch- 
bishopric and, more important, pressure applied by high ranking persons 
acting at the king’s behest, predominated in the early stages of the negoti- 
ation of settlements. Such methods were obviously effective. There were 
a number of reasons for this. First, such methods could be used with speed 
and decisiveness. They also provided a means of applying a kind of personal 
pressure which could not be applied in more formal bargaining. Finally, 
they were sufficiently flexible to permit the Crown to act according to the 
exigencies of particular issues. 

In a more general sense, the effective use of informal procedures was a 
direct result of the Crown’s constant and direct involvement in negotiations. 
Since the king chose personally to direct and control matters, few fixed 
regulations were necessary. ‘Thus almost any procedure or expedient from 
the most informal conversations to formal devices such as concordats, 
could be used to persuade the clergy to consent to proposed changes. As 
we have seen, informal procedures enabled the Crown to act quickly and 
forcefully when necessary. At the same time, the Crown benefited from 
the solidity and permanence inherent in more formal procedures. More- 
over, there were other advantages. Formal procedures were enforceable by 
Jaw, whereas informal ones received strength from fear of the king’s dis- 
pleasure or hope of rewards. Both had advantages and both were charac- 
teristic of the way the monarchy operated. Indeed it was just this ability to 
make use of a variety of procedures without being bound too closely to 
regulations as to how and when such procedures should be used, that 
proved one of the greatest strengths of the monarchy of France under the 
ancien régime. 

CYNTHIA A. DENT 


Political Disaffection and the British Army in 1792’ 


ON 1 SEPTEMBER 1792 the Manchester Herald published a satirical letter 
to the editor from ‘A Burkite’ on Pitt’s new policy of building barracks in 
England. 


I maintain it will have the most salutary effects; our soldiers will then be very 
prudently debarred from associating with any one but themselves; which will be 
productive of this great advantage, that they will not then be tinctured with’ any 
notions of liberty; rendered particularly necessary at this time when people of 
every rank actually begin to have the audacity to talk of freedom and such stuff: 
which J maintain they should not be allowed to do: should our soldiers imbibe 
such notions, what would be the consequence ?2 


Though the Burkite’s tone is obviously one of mockery, his statement comes 
close to at least one of the reasons why Pitt believed barracks were necessary. 
In the debate in the Commons on 22 February 1793, Pitt declared that 
barracks would, among other things, ‘operate as a preventive of the seduc- 
tion of the army, who were by certain persons considered as the chief 
obstacle to the execution of their designs’.3 Three years later Windham 
echoed these sentiments in more explicit terms quoting from a French 
comedy: ‘If I cannot make him dumb, I will make you deaf’.4 It is apparent 
that during the seventeen-nineties, members of Pitt’s administration were 
afraid that attempts were being made to subvert the army politically, and 
that such attempts might meet with some success. French historians have 
been inclined to put more emphasis on reports of disaffection in the British 
army during the nineties than their British counterparts,? and on the surface 
there is evidence which suggests that the fears of Pitt’s government were 
not totally unfounded. The purpose of this article is to examine the extent 
of disaffection for which there is evidence in 1792, the year preceding the 
war with France, and the year which witnessed the first repressive measures 
of Pitt’s administration. 

The year 1792 saw the appearance of, and, towards the end of the year, 


1'The following abbreviations are used below for references to papers in the 
Public Record Office: H.O.: Home Office; T.S.: Treasury Solicitor; W.O.: War 
Office. 

2 Manchester Herald, 1 Sept. 1792. 

3 Parliamentary History, xxx, col. 495. 

4 Ibid., xxxii, col. 935. 

5G. Lefebvre, The French Revolution (1962-4), i. 279, ii. 36. J. Deschamps, Les 
Iles Britanniques et la Révolution Française (Brussels, 1949), pp. 202 ff. Deschamps 
puts considerable emphasis on the clandestine activities of the popular societies in 
Britain from 1798 on, and on the involvement of guardamen in Despard’s con- 
spiracy of 1802. 
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the rapid growth of popular radical clubs and societies in Britain.! These 
societies aimed at a radical reform of parliament, the abolition of corruption 
and the extension of the franchise to include all adult males. The striking 
feature of the societies was that their membership came from the lower 
orders of society. Compared with the other ranks of the regular army the 
members of the popular radical clubs came mainly from more well-to-do 
groups among the lower orders, but though later historians might identify 
divisions in the pre-industrial working class it is unlikely that Pitt’s govern- 
ment and eighteenth-century established political society recognized such 
divisions. To them the soldiers appeared as susceptible to the new and 
disturbing doctrines as any other members of the lower orders. Indeed, 
though they were probably few in number, there were soldiers capable of 
reading and understanding the ideas of the popular societies, and any 
soldier could have the ideas read and explained to him. 

The principal text of the popular societies was Paine’s Rights of Man. 
Paine did not address the soldiers directly, but they were included in his 
new scheme of things. 


While despotism warred with despotism, man had no interest in the contest: but 
in a cause that unites the soldier with the citizen, and Nation with Nation, the 
despotism of Courts, though it feels the danger, and meditates revenge, is afraid to 
strike.2 


He hoped for an eventual union of all nations starting with a union of 
Britain, France and Holland; this would, he believed, put an end to all wars 
and make armies redundant.? 


Yet the persons who have devoted themselves to those services [army and navy], 
and have thereby unfitted themselves for other lines of life, are not to be sufferers 
by means that make others happy. They are a different description of men to 
those who form or hang about a court.4 


He planned to increase the pay of those soldiers who were to be kept ın 
employment for a time, and pension off the others;? ‘disbanded soldiers’ 
were also included in his scheme for old-age pensions.® 


As soldiers have hitherto been treated in most countries they might be said to be 
withouta friend. Shunned by the citizens on an apprehension of being enemies to 
liberty, and too often insulted by those who commanded them, their condition 
was a double oppression. But where general principles ofliberty pervade a people 
everything is restored to order; and the soldier, civilly treated, returns the civility.” 


1'The account of the popular societies in 1792 is based on the early part of E. P. 
Thompson, The Making of the English Working Class (1963) and G. A. Williams, 
Artisans and Sans Culottes (1968). 

2'l'om Paine, The Rights of Man (Everyman edn.), pt. ii, p. 220. 

3 Ibid., p. 277. 

4 Ibid., p. 257. 

5 Ibid., PP. 257, 267. 

6 Ibid., p. 249. 

7 Ibid., p. 279. 
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The situation of the ordinary British soldier during the eighteenth cen- 
tury was not an enviable one. As Paine said, soldiers were looked upon as 
enemies to liberty, and in Britain more so than elsewhere. Discipline was 
severe and brutal, and the pay was no compensation. At the beginning of 
the nineties there was considerable discontent over pay in the army. Early 
in 1792 the government met this discontent by reducing the size of the army 
(possibly enabling officers to sift out any ringleaders)! and increasing the 
pay of the infantry.? This increase was greeted with derision by William 
Cobbett, ex-sergeant major of the 54th Foot but as yet no radical, in a 
pamphlet called The Soldier’s Friend. Cobbett insisted that the increase 
was, in reality, no increase at all since officers had been deducting from their 
men’s pay far more than was either authorized or necessary for shirts, shoes, 
stockings and anything else that might be needed over and above the yearly 
supply of a uniform. By the increase, Cobbett maintained, the soldier 
would simply receive what he should have been receiving for many years, 
and the officers would continue to make their profits.? In theory then, given 
his situation in 1792, the ordinary soldier had nothing to lose and everything 
to gain by supporting Paine, the popular societies and their ideas for a 
radical reform. In theory also, the popular societies had everything to gain 
by winning the soldiers over to their side. 

At the end of 1792 Mr. Hey of Leeds informed William Wilberforce 
that ‘the soldiers are everywhere tampered with '4 and reports to the Home 
Office throughout the year suggest that some members of the societies were 
trying to win the soldiers over to their principles. As early as July 1791 an 
informant of the Home Office had reported that Paine's principles were 
being propagated among 'the lowest of the people' in the north of England, 
*nor are they unknown to many of our soldiers—care being taken to have 


1J. Holland Rose, Pitt and the Great War (1911), p. 30. 

2The chief opponent of raising the pay of the infantry appears to have been 
George III. In March 1792 Sir William Fawcett, the adjutant general, wrote to 
Lord Cornwallis explaining how he had been trying to get the infantrymen's pay 
increased for more than a year so that they might enjoy more than one ‘scanty’ 
meal in 24 hours. Eventually, he maintained, the ministers had recognized the 
expediency of the measure and by the increase the soldiers could buy three square 
meals a day. 'l'he good effect of the increase could be seen by the decrease in 
desertions. (3 March 1792) English Historical Documents, XI, 1783-1832, ed. 
A. Aspinall and E. A. Smith (1959), pp. 859-60. 

3W. Cobbett (or written with his assistance), The Soldiers Friend; or, Con- 
siderations on the late pretended augmentation of the subsistence of the Private Soldiers 
(1792). Cobbett was out of the country when the pamphlet was published, but 
James Ridgeway, the publisher, was charged with seditious libel (T.S. x1/1079/5392). 
The pamphlet was little noticed in its first edition, but a re-issue in cheaper form in 
1793 seems to have had a large circulation and it has been claimed that it had an 
influence on the mutineers at the Nore in 1797 (G. D. H. Cole, The Life of William 
Cobbett (1927), p. 43). Cobbett himself thought strongly enough about financial 
corruption among army officers to bring a prosecution against three officers of his 
old regiment in 1792. 

4R. I. Wilberforce and S. Wilberforce, Life of William Wilberforce (5 vols., 1838), 
11. 3-4. 
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that pamphlet [Part One of the Rights of Man] circulated to many unable 
to purchase it’.! In May 1792 Dundas received a report from the Tower 
Hamlets that handbills were being distributed among militiamen.? Colonel 
Oliver de Lancey, the future Barrackmaster General, reporting on the state 
of the country and the need for barracks in June 1792, believed that in 
Sheffield, where there was a large and energetic popular society 


the first object of the associations is to gain the soldiers over to their party, this 
they attempted with the men of the 6th. Regiment of Dragoons without success... 
the same attempts but perhaps with more caution will be made on the men of the 
7th Light Dragoons now quartered there . . . unavoidably exposed to hear their 
seditious doctrines in all the Publick houses in which they are billeted, and at 
moments too when they cannot be expected to be upon their guard.? 


In October the town clerk of Leicester sent information for the Home Office 
that the Rights of Man was being circulated free of charge to the soldiers 
billeted in Leicester by Richard Phillips, a bookseller and publisher of a new 
reforming newspaper, the Leicester Herald.4 ‘The following month the 
marquis of Buckingham wrote to his brother, Lord Grenville, reporting the 
circulation of ‘little books’ among militiamen.’ A Mr. Thompson, a 
bookseller near Edinburgh, apparently gave a soldier six copies of a shor- 
tened version of the Rights of Man ‘for the amusement of his comrades’.® 
Matthew Falkner, a printer in Manchester, was reported to be behaving 
similarly. ? 

Matthew Falkner was the printer of the Manchester Herald, a newspaper 
which had been started at the end of March 1792 as a mouthpiece for the 
reforming societies in Manchester who had found the two other papers in 
the town unwilling to publish their correspondence.’ The Manchester 
Herald was to be ‘ decidedly the PAPER OF THE PEOPLE’. 


The people have been too long the willing dupes of designing men and interested 
measures; they have been the friends of the Ministry, or the friends of Opposition, 
but they have never been their own friends? 


The paper clearly included soldiers and the constitutional position of the 
army both in its own comments on the news and in ite correspondence 


1H.O. 42/19/67. Gregory Farquharson to Henry Dundas (?), 29 July 1791. 

2H.O. 42/20. Clerk of the Peace for the Tower and Liberty Hamlets to Dundas, 
31 May 1792. 

3H.O. 42/20/176, de Lancey to Dundas, 13 June 1792. 

4H.O. 42/22/294, Heyrick to Wrigley, 27 Oct. 1792. 

SHist. MSS. Comm., Fortescue (Dropmore) MSS., ii. 345, Buckingham to 
Grenville, 27 Nov. 1792. . 

6H. W. Meikle, Scotland and the French Revolution (Glasgow, 1912), p. 113 n. 3. 

7H.O. 42/25/53, deposition of Dragoon George Brown (Royal Scots Greys), 
14 Dec. 1792. 

8F.. Knight, The Strange Case of Thomas Walker (1957), pp. 70-1. 

9 Manchester Herald, 31 March 1792. 
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columns.! In June the Herald printed an extract from the Rights of Man 
dealing with the betterment of soldiers and sailors and limiting the size of the 
armed forces,” and in the following month it commented: ‘Mr Paine’s plan 
with respect to the Soldiery, if carried into execution, would make them 
respectable while in the service, and comfortable when they have left it’. 
Other editions condemned flogging in the army,* and compared the hard 
labour of soldiers for ‘just one farthing an hour’ with the ‘incredible 
fatigue’ inflicted on the Lords of the Bedchamber for ‘only the paltry 
stipend or salary of {1,000 a year’.5 It would seem that the newspaper’s 
columns and Falkner’s reported efforts in circulating the Rights of Man 
among soldiers met with some success. 

On 11 December 1792 the pro-government paper The World printed an 
account of events in Manchester. 


By the artifices of Seditious Men, this opulent Town has been thrown into a 
state of disorder and confusion. The SCOTCH GREYS, or 2d. Regiment of 
Dragoons, quartered here, have expressed themselves against (according to 
rumour) the KING and Constitution. The Royal Regiment of Horse Guards, 
Blues, at Birmingham, have been ordered to march to Manchester.6 


Two days later The World published a correction to the story, dismissing it 
as a groundless rumour begun in Birmingham as a result of five troops of the 
Blues being ordered to Manchester.’ 'There seems, however, to have been 
some foundation to the original report. 

The Royal Scots Greys rode into Manchester at the end of the second 
week of April 1792, replacing the 1st Dragoons who had been ordered to 
Coventry and Exeter.’ There was discontent in the regiment about pay, the 
soldiers considered it insufficient for their needs and the situation was 
aggravated by the high cost of provisions in Manchester. À trooper out- 
lined the problem in a letter to Charles James Fox. 


If the case of a Dragoon were understood, something would certainly be immedi- 
ately done for him; he is subsisted on 3/6d per week, out of which he has to 
find Powder and Pomatum for his hair, colouring for his clothes, oil for his arms 
and accoutraments [sic], which articles cannot be found for less than 6d per wk. 
with the remaining 3/- he has to find himself Beef, Bread, and Vegetables upon 
the average Beef is 6d per pound in Manchester; and other articles in proportion, 
his scanty pittance can scarcely afford him above one meal a day, he pines out 
his existence and service in misery and wretchedness.9 


1 Manchester Herald, 25 Aug., 8, 15, 22 and 29 Sept., and 13 Oct. 1792. One 
correspondent in particular, writing under the name 'Albanicus', had a series of 
letters published on the evils of a standing army. 

2 Ibid., 16 June 1792. 3 Ibid., 14 July 1792. 

. 5[bid., 28 Apr. and 21 July 1792. 

5 Ibid., 30 June 1792. The comparison also appeared as a handbill; there is a copy 
in T.S. 11/957/3052(1) annotated ' Recd. from Mr Owen 11th August 1792’. 

6The World, xx Dec. 1792. 7 [bid., 13 Dec. 1792. 

8 Manchester Herald, 14 Apr. 1792. 

9Scottish Record Office, Melville Castle Papers, G.D. 51/1/594. Copy of 
letter from a dragoon 1n Manchester to Fox, 14 May 1792. 
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The dragoons decided to take action on their own behalf and formed a 
committee of four men from each troop. .The task of the committee was to 
consider the best means of proceeding, but it met with a cool response 
from the commanding officer when it presented him with a statement of its 
aims and a request for advice. ‘The colonel condemned the committee as 
‘unmilitary’ and forbade any further committees or compacts ‘as projects 
tending to the subversion of good order and contrary to the most Essential 
principles of military subordination’. He went on to warn his men to be on 
their guard against ‘the Factiously disposed’.! In spite of his objection to 
the committee the colonel apparently intended to speak to his superiors 
about his men’s plight, but this was not sufficient for some troopers, 
apparently not the official committee, who decided to write to Fox for his 
advice and to request him to present a petition from the regiment to 
parliament.2 

The immediate reaction of the authorities to the dragoons’ behaviour was 
one of suspicion. Colonel de Lancey was sent to investigate. 


I was very particular in my enquiry whether there was any reason to suppose that 
the present measure had originated from pains taken in this place to taint the 
minds of the soldiers with the prevailing discontents, and was informed it was 
entirely otherwise, that the business had begun in Scotland, where (after the very 
necessary relief given last year to the Foot Soldiers) it was said in a provincial 
paper that the pay of the Dragoon was speedily to be raised, and that coming to 
this place the very high price of provisions (Beef being at 64d a pound) had 
induced them to revive it, but that it was purely a business among themselves and 
unconnected with any Political measures. 


The Greys’ colonel was at pains to reassure de Lancey that the regiment was 
loyal and that he was convinced that the letter which prompted the enquiries 
(presumably that addressed to Fox which would explain why there is now 
a copy among the Dundas papers) ‘must have been written by an individual, 
without the concurrence of the others’.3 

Six months later, just before the report in The World, de Lancey was 
again sent to Manchester to investigate the Greys after information had 
been received by the Home Office about the regiment’s loyalty. On this 
occasion his findings were not as reassuring. 


After a most strict enquiry I have the mortification to say, that the very assiduous 
endeavours which have been made use of to shake their [the Greys’] Fidelity 
have shewn themselves on several occasions, and the licentious conversations to 
which they have been exposed in their dispersed Quarters have tended very 
much to get the better of that subordination which is at all times required in the 
military service but which in the present state of the Kingdom is become most 
essentially necessary. : 


1H.O. 42/20/137. ‘Orders’ 15 May 1792. The committee presented its petition 
to the colonel (H.O. 42/20/361) on 7 May. 

2Scottish Record Office, G.D. 51/1/594. 

3H.O. 42/20/133, de Lancey to the Secretary at War, 22 May 1792. A copy was 
sent to Dundas at the Home Office. 
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Some of the regiment possessed copies of the Rights of Man and similar 
material; a club even met every Saturday night where these works were 
read and discussed. Only twelve or fourteen appear to have attended the 
club and de Lancey did not think the ‘mischief’ had gone too far, but he 
felt it needed to be checked immediately if it was not to become more 
serious. The real trouble, as he saw it, was that the regiment was recruited 
principally from Scots dissenters. 


They are always on a Sunday regularly paraded and marched to the presbyterian 
meeting houses, where the language they hear from their Teachers is generally 
political and of the most disloyal and inflammatory nature and as they are of the 
game persuasion they naturally associate with the Dissenters of the town who are 
all most seditiously inclined.! 


To many ‘loyalists’ in 1792, dissenter was easily equated with Jacobin and 
revolutionary. 

More enquiries were made to find the real extent of the disaffection in the 
Greys, and depositions were sent to the Crown’s Law Officers; but no 
dragoon appears to have been charged or brought to trial. Quartermaster 
Hardy of the Greys accused a dragoon called George Melross (also Malross 
or Milross) of being the leader of the club. He said that Melross had been 
geen sitting and reading in Falkner’s printing shop, and had rounded on the 
adjutant when that officer suggested it was not fitting for a soldier to be seen 
in so notorious a place. Melross, according to Hardy, told the adjutant 


that he knew when he first became a soldier that he was to become a slave, but 
that he never conceived he was to be so tyrannis’d over as not to be at liberty to 
read any thing, or go into any house he chose, so long as he did his duty as a 
soldier. 


Melross’s closest associate was Dragoon John Richmond, apparently the 
author of a pamphlet addressed to his fellow soldiers which quoted passages 
from Paine to show them their hardships.3 An innkeeper reported that 
Richmond had offered to bet anyone that the new barracks being erected in 
Manchester would be burned down five or six weeks after the regiment 
had been moved into them.4 Both Melross and Richmond had been mem- 


1H.O. 42/25/43, de Lancey to Evan Nepean, 30 Nov. 1792. . 

2 Williams, p. 6. The equation was certainly made by the loyalists of Manchester 
during 1792 (Knight, pp. 77-8, 93) and by the adjutant general who warned 
Lieut. Col. Stavely of the Horse Guards when Stavely’s regiment was sent to take 
over from the Greys in Manchester: ‘You know what a set of seditious Presby- 
terians and other levelling Rascalls there are in and about that town, and how much 
you will find it necessary to be on your guard against their attempts to seduce 
your men and instill into them their Diabolical Principles’, 8 Dec. 1792. W.O. 
3/11/12. 

3H.O. 42/25/51, Hardy to de Lancey, 14 Dec. 1792. 

4H.O. 48/2/s00-2, deposition of George Heywood, 21 Dec. 1792. T.S. 
11/966/3510B, James Ackers, Boroughreeve of Manchester, to the ‘Treasury 
Solicitors, 15 Dec. 1792. Ackers had heard of another soldier saying that all the 
Greys would like to join the French. 
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bers of the committee set up in May to consider the problem of pay, and 
Richmond was one of the two dragoons who presented the committee’s 
communication to the colonel.! There is no evidence to suggest that either 
Melross or Richmond joined the army for the purpose of agitating the 
soldiery. They had both seen several years of service before 1792—Melross 
enlisted in July 1786 and Richmond in September 1787.2 Probably the 
stories about them were exaggerated and received fictional embellishments. 
It seems possible that the Greys’ political club was an extension of the 
committee set up in May, with the more politically aware members of the 
regiment meeting to discuss the ideas of the popular societies to which they 
were undoubtedly exposed during their stay in Manchester. If the club 
was committed to the aims of the popular societies, it is most unlikely that 
the soldiers ever expressed themselves against the king and constitution 
as The World originally maintained; this was not part of the popular 
societies’ creed whatever their enemies may have maintained at the time. 
However great the extent of the ‘mischief’ in the Greys, it was apparently 
checked before the end of 1792 when the regiment was moved away from 
the influence of the Manchester reformers and dissenters. Melross and 
Richmond went with their regiment. In 1793 they went abroad on active 
service. In January 1794 they were both promoted to corporal; two years 
later they were both sergeants.3 The regiment’s officers appear to have 
recognized their abilities, and not to have doubted their loyalty. 

There is no evidence to suggest that Phillips’s efforts in Leicester, or 
those of similar men elsewhere, met with the same degree of success as 
Falkner’s* efforts may have been instrumental in fostering in Manchester. 
The Greys appear to have been the only regiment reported to have had a 
political club, but they were not the only regiment reported to have politically 
disaffected soldiers in their ranks during 1792. Asa result of the ‘little books’ 
in circulation the marquis of Buckingham suspected disaffection in six 
militia regiments: the Westminster, the Warwickshire, the Cumberland, 
the Derbyshire, the Nottinghamshire, and particularly the Duke of Norfolk’s 
Yorkshire Regiment which contained ‘many manufacturers and Sheffield 
men’.> In December it was reported that members of Colonel Macleod’s 
regiment, the 73rd Foot, had set out for Scotland to preach their colonel’s 
seditious principles among their comrades.6 Private Thomas Atkinson of 


1H.O. 42/20/137. ‘Orders’ 15 May 1792. 

.2W.O. 12/510, muster roll of the Royal Scots Greys. 
3 Ibid. 

4 Falkner’s house was attacked by the same Church and King mob which attacked 
the home of Thomas Walker in Dec. 1792 (Knight, pp. 94 ff.), and by the beginning 
of April he had disappeared from Manchester while his paper, threatened with 
prosecution, had ceased publication (H.O. 42/25, Lieut. Col. Stanley in Manchester 
to Nepean, 2 Apr. 1793; T.S. 11/668/2141, evidence for the prosecution of Matthew 
Falkner and William Birch for seditious libel). 

SHist. MSS. Comm., Fortescue (Dropmore) MSS., ii. 345, Buckingham to 
Grenville, 27 Nov. 1792. 

6 Meikle, p. 113. 
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the 76th Foot was court martialled at Chatham Barracks for possessing a 
copy of the Rights of Man and, according to Corporal Rice of the same 
regiment, for having spoken against the king and constitution. Atkinson 
was a new recruit. The 76th were then in India and Atkinson first appears 
on the regiment’s muster roll as having arrived with a party from Europe in 
October 1793.1 At his court martial Atkinson maintained that his ‘seditious 
words’ were merely statements reporting what the Rights of Man contained 
and he produced witnesses who testified to his loyalty and who explained 
that he had actually written a tract in favour of the constitution as it then 
existed. Atkinson was acquitted, but Colonel Fox, the commandant of 
Chatham Barracks, informed the War Office that he intended to have him 
watched as he thought the corporal’s evidence fair and candid ‘and exactly 
as he understood the language of Atkinson to be’.2 Also in December 1792 
the attorney general’s advice was sought on what to do about Sergeant 
Howlett of the Oxfordshire Militia who had been heard to utter seditious 
expressions and who had “a great talent for haranguing and may do much 
mischief’, The attorney general considered that, at the very least, Howlett 
should be ejected from the regiment.? Thomas Howlett had served as a 
sergeant in the Oxfords when they were embodied during the American 
War; as his name does not appear on the muster for the first part of 1793 
when the regiment was again embodied, it seems probable that he was 
dismissed.* 

Agitation for reform in 1792 was not confined solely to the lower orders of 
society and more genteel reform clubs stood side by side with the popular 
societies. Besides the N.C.O.s and other ranks who upheld, or who at least 
appeared to uphold, reform doctrines and the ideas of Paine, there were 
several army officers deeply involved in the reform movement. At the end 
of 1792 three such officers, Hugh, Lord Sempill, Lord Edward Fitzgerald 
and Captain John Bellenden Gawler,5 were notified that the king had no 
further need of their services. There was no criticism of their military 
conduct; Fitzgerald had fought with distinction in North America, more 
recently Gawler had distinguished himself in suppressing riots in London 
and had received the praise of his fellow officers, and Sempill’s com- 
manding officer declared he had ‘every reason to be satisfied’ with the 


1 W.O. 12/3191, muster roll of the 76th Foot. Atkinson died three years after his 
arrival in India. 

?H.O. 42/23/198. Col. Fox to Matthew Lewis, no date. Atkinson’s court martial 
(proceedings of which are in H.O. 42/23/1982) was held on 27 Dec. 1792. 

*H.O. 48/2/520-30, Lord Macclesfield to ?, 23 Dec. 1792 and 13 Jan. 1793; 
Treasury Solicitor to Nepean, 31 Dec. 1792. 

4W.O. 13/1702, muster roll of the Oxfordshire Militia. 

*'T here are articles on Fitzgerald and Gawler in D.N.B. In 1804. Gawler was 
granted a licence by George III to take the name Ker and the biographical article 
appears under this name. The most recent biography of Fitzgerald is P. Byrne, 
Lord Edward Fitzgerald (1955). 

6J. B. Gawler, The Authentic Account of Mr Gawler’s being turned out of the Army 
(1793), PP. 14-15. 
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lieutenant’s conduct.! It was the political opinions and activities of these 
men which led to their being cashiered. 

The newspapers reported that Fitzgerald and Sempill had lost their ranks 
because they had subscribed their names and a sum of money to a subscrip- 
tion for the French. The marquis of Buckingham had heard it reported 
that they had both subscribed exactly £2 115. 


The sum excited my curiosity, as I found several others had done the same, 
and I directed Freemantle to enquire; and he was told that the sum was meant 
to cover two muskets at 25s each, and one shilling for the expenses to Ostend, 
where the subscription is to be delivered in brass cannon and muskets.3 


Both Fitzgerald and Sempill were members of the Society for Constitutional 
Information (hereafter referred to as the SCI), a reforming club recruited 
from the upper levels of society, established originally in 1780, but revived 
under the impetus of the French Revolution and as loud in its praise of 
Paine as many of the popular societies.* Sempill was closely connected with 
the reform movement in Scotland which appears to have been slightly 
stronger than its English counterpart at this time. Fitzgerald, more 
radical and a more emotional personality, had been present at a dinner of the 
British colony in Paris in November 1792 from whence an address had been 
sent to the National Convention. At the same dinner Fitzgerald was 
reported to have renounced his title and toasted ‘the abolition of all heredi- 
tary titles’. Gawler was also a member of the SCI and joined as late 
as 16 November 1792.7 In a letter to the editor of the Morning Chronicle,® 
subsequently published as part of his pamphlet, Gawler explained how 
Lieutenant Callard, the adjutant of his regiment (and Life Guards), called 
on him on 8 December with a paper signed by ten officers, including 
Callard, all of whom, with the exception of Major General Felix Buckley, 
were Gawler’s juniors. Refusing to leave a copy of the paper with Gawler, 
Callard read it to him. It requested that he withdraw his membership of the 
SCI, which the officers termed a ‘republican’ club.. Gawler saw Buckley 
on the following day and refused to resign, even when the general urged 


1Ffugh, Lord Sempill, A Short Address to the Public on the Practice of Cashiering 
Military Officers without a trial; and a vindication of the conduct of the Author (1792), 
p. 7. 

2 Morning Chronicle, 4 Dec. 1792; Manchester Herald, 8 Dec. 1792. 

>Hist. MSS. Comm., Fortescue (Dropmore) MSS., ii. 340, Buckingham to 

Grenville, 25 Nov. 1792. 
.. E. C. Black, The Association: British Extraparliamentary Political Organisation 
1769—93 (Cambridge, Mass., 1963), ch. vi passim. 

5Sempill, pp. 24 ff. For the strength of the Scottish reform movement at this 
time see Meikle, ch. v passim. 

6J. G. Alger, ‘The British colony in Paris’, Eng. Hist. Rev., xiii (1898); Byrne, 
pp. 113, 124. 

TT.S. 11/956/3501(1), alist of those proposed and seconded for membership of the 
SCI between 8 Apr. 1791 and 9 May 1794. 

3 Morning Chronicle, 24 Dec. 1792. Gawler, pp. 1-8. 
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him to reconsider and particularly to think on the future of three lieutenants 
who had refused to sign the paper in the first place.! Gawler protested that 
he had never been to any SCI meetings, nor had he ever supported any of 
their resolutions. ‘As an officer in his Majesty’s service, his duty is to defend 
the Constitution, as by law established, and the sole object to which he is 
pledged by becoming a member of the Constitutional Society, is to promote 
knowledge of that same Constitution’. Gawler’s excuse that he had never 
attended any meetings or supported any resolutions was a little feeble 
since, when he joined the SCI in November, he must have known in what 
light it was regarded by most supporters of the government. ‘The proposal 
that Gawler become a member of the Society was seconded by John Frost, 
one of the principal sedition-mongers in the eyes of the loyalistg.? It 
therefore seems probable that Gawler did have some commitment to ideas 
of reform, though he appears never to have stated as much with any force. 
On 12 December Callard again called on Gawler with another communi- 
cation from the ten officers. This declared that they had decided that the 
only substantial proof Gawler could have given of his loyalty was to have 
resigned from the SCI when he was first contacted, and since he had failed 
to do this they now intended to put the matter before the regiment’s colonel. 
On 22 December Gawler received a letter from Buckley enclosing orders 
signed by Lord Amherst to the effect that Lieutenant Callard was being 
promoted to captain in Gawler’s place, and Ensign Gosselin (another of the 
ten signatories) was being promoted to Callard’s lieutenancy. Callard and 
Gosselin claimed they were instructed by the colonel to pay only the 
regulated price, rather than the market price for their new ranks. “The 
actual price paid for commissions considerably exceeds this regulated price’ 
noted Gawler, and he calculated that he lost slightly over {400 in the 
transaction.? 

Fox raised the question of the dismissals in the Commons during the 
debate on the Army Estimates on 24 December. He wanted to know what 
crime the unfortunate officers had committed, whether there was indeed 
one law for civilians and one for the military, and why they had not been 
court martialled. The Secretary at War gave a non-committal reply stating 
that while they were liable to a court martial there was nothing to stop 
the king dismissing officers without one. Burke rose to the government’s 
defence and referring to Gawler and the SCI he declared: 


1 Lieuts. Capper, Beresford and Impey. The Morning Chronicle noted on 31 Dec. 
that there was no need to worry about Lieut. Impey’s career as he was a member of 
the St. Albans Tavern Association ‘notoriously of principles in direct opposition’ 
to the SCI. 

2Frost was an attorney and a member of the SCI. In November he was one of a 
two-man delegation which presented an address from the SCI to the National 
Convention. While in Paris he had attended Louis XVI’s trial. Early in 1793 he 
was found guilty on a rather dubious charge of seditious libel. Thompson, pp. 
IIO—II, I14. 

3Gawler, pp. 17-18. Sempill also appears to have had to accept the regulated 
price for his commission, Sempill, pp. 3-13. 
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there was no imputation upon captain Gawler for being a member of this society 
at first, because the professions of its founders were harmless; but it had long 
since changed its original character, and now its members held open corres- 
pondence with certain societies in France, for the express purpose of altering 
the constitution of this country; citizen Joel Barlow, citizen John Adams, and 
citizen Frost, were engaged in this correspondence. He saw no reason why one 
of his majesty's officers should object to erasing his name from such a society! 


Several newspapers incorrectly reported that two other officers, Colonel 
William Dalrymple, a veteran of the American War, and Colonel Norman 
Macleod who had seen distinguished service in India, were also dismissed 
for their political activities. Dalrymple, on half pay since the end of the 
American War, had been M.P. for Wigtown Burghs from 1784 to 1790, 
when he had not sought re-election. He had voted for parliamentary reform 
in 1785 and with the opposition over the Regency crisis.2 In June 1792 he 
joined the SCI; he was proposed for membership by Sempill.3 Like 
Sempill, Dalrymple was involved with the Scottish reform movement. He 
had been co-chairman of a Bastille Dinner held in Glasgow in July 1791 
where the army of France and the Natural Rights of Man had been toasted.4 
On 2 October 1792 he was present at the foundation of the Glasgow 
Associated Friends of the Constitution and of the People, and he was chosen 
as its first president. Just over three weeks after the founding of this Society 
Lieutenant Colonel Norman Macleod of the 73rd Foot, the M.P. for 
Inverness-shire, became a member.5 Macleod, who had only recently 
switched his parliamentary allegiance from Pitt to the opposition, was 
already a member of the Association of the Friends of the People which had 
been established earlier in the year in London and which included several 
opposition M.P.s among its members. In the closing months of 1792 both 
Dalrymple and Macleod played leading parts in the Scottish reform 
movement. In November they addressed the Edinburgh Friends of the 
People,’ and in the following month they were both active in the General 
Convention of Delegates from the Societies of the Friends of the People 
throughout Scotland which met in Edinburgh. Dalrymple chaired several 
of the meetings of the Convention in spite of his own misgivings that acting 
in such a capacity, as a military man, he might be accused of raising a 


1 Parliamentary History, xxx, cols. 170-4. Barlow, an American, was author of 
Advice to the Privileged Orders (1792). He served as a chaplain in Washington’s 
army. In 1792 he was in England, a member of the SCI and he was the delegate 
who accompanied Frost to the National Convention. Burke was presumably 
referring to Daniel Adams, the Secretary of the SCI, rather than to a John Adams. 

2L. B. Namier and J. Brooke, The House of Commons, 1745—90 (1964), ii. 295-6. 

T.S. 11/956/3501 (1). 

4Meikle, p. 71. 

5 Ibid., p. 92 and n. 3. 

6For the foundation of the Association of the Friends of the People see F. 
O'Gorman, The Whig Party and the French Revolution (1967), pp. 82-6. For 
Macleod’s political allegiance see tbid., pp. 249—53. 

TMeikle, p. 96. 
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rebellion. In the event no action was taken against either Dalrymple or 
Macleod. They both remained on the Army List, they were both pro- 
moted,? and neither seems to have lost his zeal for reform. In 1793 Macleod 
published three pamphlets supporting reform? and in May of that year he 
presented a petition from Edinburgh in support of Grey’s motion in the 
Commons for leave to bring in a bill for a parliamentary reform and he 
voted with the opposition in support of Grey. Significantly, however, he 
was not in favour of the British Convention held in Edinburgh at the end 
of 1793 which was attended by delegates from the popular societies in 
England.4 

The Honourable Thomas Maitland, brother of Lord Lauderdale and 
M.P. for Jedburgh, like Macleod was both a member of the Friends of the 
People and an army officer—a major in the 62nd Foot. His involvement in 
the reform movement does not appear to have been as deep as that of 
Dalrymple or Macleod. He was present at the Convention in 1792, but he 
did not vote for reform in May 1793. Like Macleod, he failed to secure 
re-election to parliament in 1796, but he continued to enjoy a distinguished 
military career.5 A Captain Johnston was also involved with the Convention 
of 1792,6 but no punitive measures appear to have been taken against him 
either. 

There were several other officers who became members of the SCI in 
1791—2,7 but only two appear to have played any significant part in the 
Society's activities. William Tooke Harwood had been a captain in the 
19th Dragoons; this regiment was disbanded in 1783 and Tooke Harwood 
was put on half pay. He joined the SCI in May 1791, proposed for member- 
ship by the Rev. John Horne Tooke, and was present at most meetings 


1 Meikle, pp. 106-11, and Appendix A. 

2'The Army List shows Macleod promoted to major general in 1794, and to 
lieutenant general in 1801. J. Foster, Members of Parliament, Scotland 1357-1882 
(1882), p. 236, records Dalrymple as colonel of the 47th Foot in 1794 and lieutenant 
governor of Chelsea Hospital in 1798. 

3 Letters to the Chairman of the Association for Parliamentary Reform in Scotland 
(1793). Two Letters to the Chairman of the Friends of the People at Edinburgh (1793). 
Letters to the People of North Britain on the universally allowed corruption of the 
House of Commons of Parliament (1793). The latter pamphlet was printed in the 
Manchester Herald on 16 Feb. 1793. In 1794 Macleod published Considerations on 
False and Real Alarms dedicated to Lord Lauderdale. The pamphlet urged an end 
to Britain's involvement in the war against France, but was at the same time full 
of praise for the British constitution. 

^ Meikle, pp. 126, 141. 

5 D.N.B. 

6Meikle, Appendix A. On 15 Nov. 1792 the London Corresponding Society 
wrote to a Maj. Johnston who was Chairman of the Associated Friends of the 
People in Edinburgh (T.S. 11/958/3503); presumably Capt. Johnston and Maj. 
Johnston were one and the same. 

7Col. Fullarton, Capt. Dealty, Capt. Perry and Capt. Broome, besides ‘Tooke 
Harwood and Keating. T.S. 11/956/3501(1). 

8' The following information on the SCI is taken from the Society's papers now in 
T.S. 11/966/3510B. 
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up until July 1793, after which he appears not to have attended again. He 
even took the chair at a meeting on 5 April 1793. At the end of 1792 he 
contributed ten guineas to the subscription for the French, more than either 
Fitzgerald or Sempill, but it is interesting to note that he did not attend 
any of the Society’s meetings in October, November or December that 
year. Whatever the extent of Tooke Harwood’s commitment to reform, 
his military career was unaffected by it. The Army List reveals him pro- 
moted to major in 1794 and to lieutenant colonel in 1798. Colonel Thomas 
Keating joined the SCI in April 1792. He was present at most of the meet- 
ings towards the end of 1792 and chaired several of the meetings early in 
the following year. Keating was on the committee appointed to handle 
the subscriptions for the French, the other members being Horne Tooke, 
Benjamin Vaughan and Sempill. On 2 November he proposed a set of 
radical resolutions to the Society calling for the reduction in the size of the 
standing army, the keeping of which in time of peace was ‘a manifest 
violation of the fundamental Laws of this Empire, and tending to infringe 
the Rights of the People’. The Society, acting in the spirit of the resolu- 
tions, determined to ask parliament to reduce the army to its size in 1693 
and to stop the building of barracks. Keating’s military career may not have 
suffered directly from his involvement with the SCI; it had been in a state of 
stagnation since 1786 and it did not improve during the Revolutionary 
Wars. Keating had been promoted to the temporary rank of colonel on 12 
October 1779 when he was the officer commanding the 88th Foot in the 
West Indies. In April 1783 he was commissioned as a full major, but, 
according to the Army List from 1786 he was receiving the half pay of a 
lieutenant only. He continued in this lowly position until 1799, after which 
he disappears from the Army List. Possibly his activities with the SCI 
ensured he never rose higher; possibly his situation as a half-pay lieutenant 
since 1786 encouraged him to take an anti-government stand. 

The official correspondence now in the Public Record Office does not 
appear to furnish the reasons why only three of the officers involved in the 
reform movement at the end of 1792 were cashiered, nor indeed the precise 
reasons why these three were singled out for such treatment. Dalrymple, 
Macleod and Maitland were fairly senior officers with close parliamentary 
ties, the former had only recently left the Commons and the other two were 
still M.P.s, and perhaps it was thought that the dismissal of such men 
would produce far more questions than the solitary one which was raised 
by Fox during the debate on the Army Estimates. It seems possible that 
men on half pay were considered of less danger than serving officers, 
which would explain why Tooke Harwood kept his rank and half pay and 
why Keating did not lose his half-pay lieutenancy. Gawler and Sempill 
were both junior officers, a captain and a lieutenant respectively, but as 
regulars there was the possibility of them spreading their political doctrines 
among the soldiers under their command with whom they were in fairly 
constant contact. In Gawler’s case the interference of his fellow officers 
appears to have played a significant part. Fitzgerald’s behaviour in Paris 
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probably played a major part in his dismissal; a man who renounced 
hereditary titles and who appeared so in sympathy with the new regime 
in France cannot have appeared a fit person to be trusted with rank and 
responsibility in the hierarchical structure of the British army in the tense 
weeks at the end of 1792. Possibly there were other factors involved in each 
of the three cases which must remain a mystery! 

The political agitation in Britain during 1792 was not revolutionary in 
the sense that contemporary movements in France were revolutionary, 
whatever loyalists in Britain and some Frenchmen may have believed. It 
is unlikely therefore that any of the soldiers involved in the agitation were 
committed to either genuine ‘republican’ or ‘levelling’ principles. With the 
exception of Fitzgerald the ‘disaffected’ officers probably sought nothing 
more than a moderate reform of parliament on the lines of Pitt’s pro- 
posals of 1785. The ideas of the ‘disaffected’ other ranks were probably 
close to those of the popular societies: universal manhood suffrage, annual 
parliaments and a restoration of the constitution to its Saxon purity. 
Unfortunately no copies of Atkinson’s or Richmond’s tracts appear to be 
extant; perhaps they were nothing more than small manuscripts passed 
round billets. But however radical this ‘disaffection’, the number of 
soldiers involved in 1792 was clearly very small. There does not appear to 
be much reason to suppose that the numbers increased during the rest of 
the seventeen-nineties. One soldier was imprisoned under the suspension 
of habeas corpus in 1798 for involvement with the shadowy United Eng- 
lishmen,3 but the report of 700 soldiers having taken the oath of the United 


1¥t is worth noting here the long struggle of Thomas Graham, Wellington’s 
able Peninsula lieutenant, who, though he raised a regiment in 1794, found it 
difficult to get the War Office to recognize his.rank. In 1804 Graham’s cousin, 
Maj. Gen. Alexander Hope informed him ‘I have sufficient evidence that the King 
has declared he will never grant you rank in the army’. What George III’s reasons 
were neither Graham nor his biographer succeeded in discovering with any certainty. 
In 1808, as A.D.C. to Sir John Moore, Graham denounced the intrigues of the 
ministry to have Moore replaced and consequently he was accused in several 
quarters as a person likely to incite mutiny in the army. But having received both 
rank and position, he was not deprived of either. A. Brett James, General Graham, 
Lord Lynedoch (1959). 

2Significantly the members of the Glasgow Society to which Dalrymple and 
Macleod belonged had to declare their allegiance to the king and their abhorrence of 
sedition, riots and disorders (Meikle, p. 92). At the beginning of 1798 the British 
government received secret information from France stating that the Directory, if 
successful, was planning to establish republics in England, Ireland and Scotland. 
Fitzgerald, who was now active among Irish extremists, was to be a Director in 
Ireland. Among the principal administrators of the Scottish republic were to be 
Macleod, as Minister of War, and one Simple, presumably Lord Sempill, as a 
Director (Hist. MSS. Comm., Fortescue (Dropmore) MSS., iv. 69-70). It is highly 
unlikely that Macleod or Sempill were aware of the intended honours. 

3Private William Simmons, an Irishman of the 1st battalion Lancashire Sup- 
plementary Militia. Public Record Office, P.C. 1/42/A140, examination of William 
Simmons, 18 June 1798. P.C. 1/41/A139,Simmons (Lancaster Castle) to Shaw, 12 
May 1799. 
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Englishmen was almost certainly exaggerated.! Nor is there any evidence 
that Divisions of the United Englishmen were organized among soldiers in 
the same way that the troopers of the Royal Scots Greys organized them- 
selves six years earlier. When a group of United Englishmen went to 
Woolwich in 1798 to swear in the Gunners there, the soldiers threatened 
them and ordered them back to London.? All ranks of the army con- 
tributed to the Patriotic Contribution of 1798;3 perhaps some pressure 
could have been brought to bear here by officers, but the subscriptions 
started by the N.C.O.s and privates of several regiments the year before to 
discover who had been responsible for the seditious handbills thrown into 
barracks and other quarters, seem to have been spontaneous.4 As for the 
political ‘disaffection’ of 1792, though some officers were involved in the 
reform agitation during that year and though there was a limited amount 
of political discussion among a few of the other ranks, the fears of the 
government and its supporters would appear to have been far greater than 
the realities of the situation warranted. These fears in themselves serve 
as one example of how great the nervousness of Painite ideas and ‘French 
principles' was among established political society in 1792. 


CLIVE EMSLEY 


1 P. R.O., P.C. 1/41/A139, examination of Robert Gray, 15 Apr. 1798. Gray was 
the authorities' principal informant on the United Englishmen in Manchester. 
After less than a week of enquiries the London magistrate sent to investigate the 
affair had doubts about the accuracy of Gray’s information. Ibid., John Floud to 
William Wickham, 17 Apr. 1798. 

2P.R.O., P.C. 1/42/A144, reports of William Gent and John Tunbridge, 6 and 
7 Aug. 1798. 

3D. G. Vaisey, “The Pledge of Patriotiam: Staffordshire and the Voluntary 
Contribution’, in Essays in Staffordshire History presented to S. A. H. Burne, 
ed. M. W. Greenslade (Collections for the History of Staffs., 4th ser., vi, 1970), 
Dp. 212-13. 

4H. F. B. Wheeler and A. M. Broadley, Napoleon and the Invasion of England 
(1908), i. 205-6. National Army Museum (Royal Hospital Rd., London S.W.3), 
6807/248, orders, 27 May and 5 June 1797. B. G. Baker, ‘Old cavalry stations— 
Norwich’, Cavalry Journal, xx (1930), 542-3. 


Notes and Documents 


The Date of the Birth of Isabella Queen of England 
1308-1358 


T HE DATE OF the birth of Isabella, wife of Edward II (1307 to 1327) is not 
only obscure but surrounded by contradictions; both English and French 
chronicles state that she was twelve years old! at the time of her marriage to 
Edward (25 January 1308), which would place the date of her birth sometime 
around 1296. Such a statement, however, could simply be a reasonable 
interpretation of the wording of the papal award of 1298,? which stipulated 
that Isabella should marry Edward as soon as she reached the canonical age 
to do so, namely her twelfth year.3 Nevertheless, despite its attractiveness, 
the simple logic of the chroniclers must be reconsidered in the light of 
further evidence: in 1305, some three years before the wedding at Boulogne, 
both Edward of Caernarvon and Isabella nominated representatives for a 
marriage by proxy;* due to Anglo-French differences over Gascony, this 
ceremony was never carried through, but it does indicate that Isabella may 
have reached the canonical age for marriage by 1305, which would place the 
date of her birth much earlier than 1296. According to the papal award of 
1298, Isabella was ‘infra annum septennem’ which means she could have 
been born any time after June 1292. Two genealogists of the Capetian house, 
Pére Anselme and J. de Joannis are more precise, maintaining that Isabella’s 
birth took place about 1292.6 Although neither of these offers any evidence 
for accepting this date, it seems more than probable when we consider that 
Isabella, termed ‘primogenita’ by a decree of her father issued in 1310,7 


1'Thomas of Walshingham, Ypodigma Neustriae, ed. H. T. Riley (Rolls Ser., 1876), 
p. 241; The Continuator of William de Nangis, ed. P. C. F. Daunou and J. Naudet 
(Recueil des Historiens de France, xx, Paris, 1840), p. 5972. 

2Foedera, ed. T. Rymer (Record Comm., 1816-30), 1. ii. 893. Isabella’s 
betrothal and marriage were accepted by both England and France at the treaty of 
Montreuil on 19 June 1299 (ibid., pp. 906-7 and Paris, Archives Nationales, Series 
J. 631, no. 22). 

3 Li Livres de ffostice et de Plet, ed. F. A. P. Chabaille (Paris, 1850), p. 186. 

4 Letters of Edward, Prince of Wales, 1304-5, ed. H. Johnstone (Roxburghe Club, 
1934), pp. 144-5; Archives Nationales, Series J. 633, no. 25. 

5The basis of these differences was the castle of Mauleon in Gascony: in 1293, 
Philip IV had seized Gascony from England but was forced to return it by the treaty 
of Amiens in 1303 (Foedera, 1. ii. 952). He refused, however, to surrender Mauleon 
and when his envoys reiterated this refusal at Lyons in 1305, the proposed marriage 
by proxy was rejected by the English delegation (Public Record Office, C 47/29/5/25). 

6Pére Anselme, Histoire Généalogique (3rd edn., Paris, 1726-33), i. 89-90; J. D. 
de Joannis, Les Seize Quartiers Généalogiques des Capétiens, ii (Lyons, 1958), no. 452. 

7 Les Olim, ed. Comte A. A. Beugnot (Paris, 1842), pp. 582-3. 
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must have been born before 1294, the year in which two of her sisters, 
Blanche and then Margaret, were offered in marriage to a Castilian prince.1 

The obscurity surrounding the date of Isabella's birth and the contradic- 
tions attendant upon it, may be solved by the document printed below, 
found in the Archives Nationales; it is a dispensation of Pope Clement V, 
issued on 27 November 1305, permitting a marriage between Edward of 
Caernarvon and Isabella, even though the latter had not yet reached her 
twelfth year. As such, the dispensation clarifies the problem of the intended 
marriage by proxy in 1305 and firmly indicates that Isabella could not have 
been born earlier than 1294. As regards Isabella’s title of ‘primogenita’, it 
must be pointed out that the title of ‘first-begotten’ was often used in the 
sense of ‘eldest, surviving child’; for example, in the document below, 
Edward of Caernarvon is also called ‘primogenitus’, despite the previous 
existence of elder brothers.? This must have been the status of Isabella at 
the time of her father’s decree in 1310, for it seems that both her elder sisters 
died in early infancy. Finally, this dispensation of 1 305, with its declaration 
that Isabella was then irr her tenth year (‘circa decimum constituta ) is a 
firm indication that she must have been born sometime in the winter of 
1295 to 1296. 

The significance of the document is not, however, limited to additional 
information on the life of Queen Isabella. F irst, it illustrates that the im- 
portance attached to her marriage by the chroniclers, who regarded it as 
the basis of a lasting peace between England and France, was shared by the 
papacy. Clement V’s proposal that Isabella should marry Edward of 
Caernarvon in 1305, when she was only ten years old, was an attempt by the 
' pope to resolve those differences which still separated England and France 
some six years after the Peace of 1299. Secondly, the document's actual clari- 
fication of Isabella’s date of birth does serve as a gauge of the importance 
the English and French crowns attached to this marriage alliance. According 
to the peace treaty of Montreuil, Isabella’s betrothal and marriage were to 
take place within three months of her reaching the respective canonical ages 
to do so, namely her seventh and twelfth year. On each occasion, the French 
and English courts strictly adhered to the provisions of Montreuil: Isabella 
was seven years old on her betrothal in the spring of 13034and she must have 
barely reached her twelfth year when her marriage took place in January 
1308. 

Finally, Isabella’s age must be taken into consideration in any study of her 
role in the opposition to her husband’s favourite, Peter Gaveston, during the 
period 1308 to 1312.5 As yet, no such study exists, although there is a tend- 

1 Archives Nationales, Series J. 601, no. 27 and Series J. 915, no. 1. 

? Mary A. E. Green, The Lives of the Princesses of England (6 vols., 1849~55), ii. 

03. 
i 3Chronicles of the Reigns of Edward I and II, ed. W. Stubbs (Rolls Ser., 1882-3), 
ii. 32; Flores Historiarum, ed. H. R. Luard (Rolls Ser., 1890), iii. 141 ; British Library, 
Cotton MS. Nero D. x fo. ro8v. 
420 May 1303 (Foedera, 1. ii. 954, and Archives Nationales, Series J. 633, no. 17). 
5*May McKisack, The Fourteenth Century (Oxford, 1959), pp. 1-31. 
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ency to depict the queen as an adult who was very active in the opposition 
to Gaveston;! undoubtedly, Isabella may have felt some antagonism towards 
the Gascon upstart, but in 1308, when the baronial opposition first made itself 
felt, she was only a child of twelve years and a very recent arrival in England.? 
In view of this, one must surely hesitate in describing the queen as playing 
an active or even substantial role in the opposition to her husband’s favourite. 


P. DOHERTY 


Paris, Archives Nationales, Series J. 435, no. 18 


Clemens Episcopus, servus servorum Dei, dilecte in Christo fili Isabelle, nate 
carissimi in Christo filii nostri Philippi regis Franciae illustrissimi, salutem et 
apostolicam benedictionem. : 

Et si conjunctio copule coniugalis inter illos quorum uterque, vel aliter, non 
pervenit ad aetatem legibus vel canonibus determinatam, sic a canone interdicta: 
sedis tamen apostolicae benignitas nonunquam vigorem mansuetudine temperans 
super hiis, provide dispensat interdum, et quod iuris regula de gratia dispensationis 
indulget, praesertim cum necessitas vel utilitas id exposcit. Oblatis itaque, ex parte 
tua, supplicationibus inclinati, ut cum dilecto in Christo, filio Edwardo Principe 
Walliae, primogenito carissimi in Christo filii Edwardi regis Anglorum illustrissi- 
mi, et tecum princeps ipse, non obstante, quod tu, in aetate nonenorum annorum 
et circa decimum constituta, infra nubiles annos existis, possitis matrimonium 
contrahere, etiam tempore quo nuptie suspenduntur, et in sic contracto matrimo- 
nio licite remanere. Cum matrimonium huiusmodi multis excausisque oculis 
hominum manifeste apparent: toti quasi Christianitati perutile estimemus, 
auctoritate apostolica de speciali gratia dispensemus. Dat. Lugud. V. Kal. Dec. 


Pontificatus nostri, anno primo. 
(27 November 1305; sealed) 


Memorandum on the Appointment of a Preacher in 
Speyer, 15 30° 


THE MOTIVES of urban magistrates in sixteenth-century Germany, when 
faced with the choice of committing their city to the Reformation, were 
often inscrutable. Undeniably they tempered evangelical belief with a 
prudential desire to further the civic good, so that they were often moved 
more by worldly wisdom than by the imperative demands of the Gospel. 


1For example, Anna Taylor (‘The Career of Peter Gaveston’, unpublished 
London M.A. thesis, 1939, p. 146) maintains that Isabella was one of the leaders of 
the baronial opposition against Gaveston. 
2MeKisack, pp. 4-9. 
. 3'The author acknowledges the generous assistance of the Alexander von Hum- 
boldt Stiftung for a research fellowship enabling research in Germany in 1973-4- 
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However, we are rarely granted so direct a view into their thoughts as in the 
memorandum prepared by the town council of Speyer in 1538 on the 
advisability of appointing a preacher salaried by the town. A résumé of 
the progress of the Reformation there sets the document in context. 

There could scarcely have been a more fertile ground for the Reformation 
than Speyer. It teemed with a wealthy and immoral clergy who blandly 
defied all attempts by reforming prelates to restrain the more blatant 
abuses—pluralism, disorderly life, neglect of spiritual duties and open 
concubinage. Most well-meaning bishops of Speyer were limited by the 
tight financial rein kept on them by the powerful cathedral chapter! Anti- 
clericalism was a dominant passion among the townsmen, rooted in resent- 
ment at clerical privilege, freedom from excise, and activity in trade and 
moneylending.2 In this atmosphere Luther’s doctrines found willing 
hearers, and as early as November 1521 the bishop, Count Palatine George, 
complained of the open dissemination of Lutheran ideas.3 At least a 
handful of clerics are identifiable as adherents of the evangelical movement 
during the early fifteen-twenties, and they clearly exploited the prevalent 
anticlericalism to further the new doctrines.4 

At first reticent towards the new movement, the town council quickly 
perceived its value in the civic struggle to reduce clerical privilege. In 1 525 
it used the confusion of the Peasants’ War to force the Speyer clergy to 
accept a treaty which restricted their dues, swept away earlier agreements 
guaranteeing their privileges, and enjoined the preaching of the pure and 
unadulterated Word of God in all churches and religious houses.5 The 
council toyed with the idea of appointing an evangelical preacher,6 but the 
collapse of the peasant movement undercut all plans of this nature. Sup- 
ported by the Count Palatine Frederick, Bishop George forced the council 
to restore everything taken from the clergy and to agree to a new treaty of 
1526 assuring clerical privileges.7 

This defeat for civic policy hampered the growth of the evangelical 
movement. Although the surrounding princes were by no means fervent 


1G. Bossert, ‘Beiträge zur badisch-pfälzischen Kirchengeschichte’, Zeitschrift 
zur Geschichte des Oberrheins, Neue Folge, xvii (1902), 42 f; F. X. Remling, 
Geschichte der Bischöfe zu Speyer (Mainz, 1852-4), ii. 236 ff. 

?'The privileges of the Speyer clergy were guaranteed by two treaties of 1420 and 
1514 (Rachtungen), which the city continually strove to abrogate, cf. K. Kaser, 
Politische und soziale Bewegungen im deutschen Bürgertum zu Beginn des 16. Yahr- 
hunderts (Stuttgart, 1899), pp. 38-54. 

3Remling, ii. 247. 

^Cf. the strong attack on the Speyer clergy by Wernher von Goldberg, parson of 
St. Martins, J. M. Kénig, Reformationsgeschichte der Stadt Speyer (Speyer, 1834), 
pp. 16 ff. 

5J. Meyerhofer, ‘Das Inventar des Speierer Dominikanerklosters vom Jahre 
1525’, Mitteilungen des historischen Vereins für den Pfalz, xv (1891), 11 ff. (the 8 
Articles of 1525). 

©The council wrote to the Franciscan Provincial at Strassburg inquiring about 
the possibility of him sending a godly preacher, Remling, ii. 256n. 

7 Ibid., p. 259. 
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advocates of orthodoxy, 1525 saw a change of attitude. The Elector Palatine 
Ludwig swung round to support imperial religious policy, and his brother 
Bishop George became a fervent advocate of a reforming Catholicism. The 
third neighbouring prince, Margrave Philip of Baden, brother-in-law of 
Ludwig and George, favoured a reforming Erasmianism, but his religious 
policy after 1525 was too weak to provide any support for a Reformation in 
Speyer.! Wittelsbach dynastic policy was no less a danger than religious 
orthodoxy. The bishopric had long been a dependant of the Palatine 
Electorate, and Bishop George, only twenty-seven years old when he gained 
the see in 1513, had ambitions of turning it into a hereditary secular 
territory.2 On George’s premature death in 1529 the lessening of the 
Wittelsbach threat was balanced by the strengthening of the cathedral 
chapter, which elected as his successor one of its most prominent members, 
the Provost Philip von Flersheim. The new bishop was a capable and 
committed churchman, respected both by the city and the chapter, and he 
combined a firmness in opposing the Reformation with a conciliatory 
attitude towards the town.? 

A further constraint was the imperial connection fostered by the council 
as the surest counter to the claims of both secular and spiritual princes. In 
1527 the imperial court of chancery and the imperial government were 
transferred to Speyer, a substantial gain for a city in economic and financial 
difficulties.4 The council could not afford to offend the emperor by a too 
overt unorthodoxy in religion, especially as it now fell under a closer 
surveillance than other imperial cities. 

These grounds for official caution towards the Reformation were aug- 
mented by fear of social unrest arising from the preaching of the Gospel. 
By the end of the fifteenth century the council had established itself as a 
sovereign authority which regarded the emperor as the fountainhead of its 
power and the citizens as its subjects.5 This position was challenged in 1512 
by a communal disturbance which demanded more independence for the 
guilds and more accountability of the government to the commune. The 
disturbance was put down with difficulty, and a wary eye was kept on signs 
of a repetition. At the end of 1529 discontent among the butchers’ guild 
was summarily dealt with after one of its members had posted an anony- 
mous attack on the council.7 The government's reticence towards the early 
preaching in Speyer was conditioned by dislike of its seditious tone. The 
parson of St. Martin’s, Werner von Goldberg, called upon the common 
man in 1523 to root out like weeds the abuses of the clergy, and the council 


1 Bossert, ubi supra, pp. 401, 404, 441 ff. 

2 Ibid., p. 404. 

3Remling, ii. 269-80 passim. 

4L. Reimer, ‘Reichstag, Reichsregiment und reformatorische Predigt in Speyer 
1526-1529’, Blätter für pfälzische Geschichte und Volkskunde, xxxiv (1967), 203. 

5E. Maschke, ‘‘‘Obrigkeit”’ im spatmittelalterlichen Speyer und in anderen 
Städten’, Archiv für Reformationsgeschichte, lvii (1966), 7—22. 

6Kaser, pp. 35-137. 

7Stadtarchiv Speyer 1 A 16. 
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seem to have raised no objections to his removal by the bishop.! Early in 
1525 the possibility of the removal of another Lutheran preacher, Eucharius 
Henner von Bretten, provoked a threat that the citizenry would tear down 
the pulpit and set up another in the churchyard in which a layman would 
preach. At the same time a shoemaker threatened that his fellow journey- 
men would storm the houses of the clergy.2 The action against the clergy 
in 1525 was clearly as much a means of assuaging popular feeling as of 
furthering the Gospel. 

The council’s sympathies were certainly evangelical, but it faced a two- 
fold problem: that of finding acceptable preachers, and that of satisfying the 
city’s desire for the Gospel without the detrimental consequences of open 
defiance of imperial religious policy. By the early fifteen-thirties the first 
problem had been satisfactorily solved. The council found men who met its 
criteria of acceptability in Anton Eberhard and Michael ‘Diller, respectively 
Carmelite and Augustinian priors. (Exactly what these criteria were can be 
seen in the 1538 memorandum.) From 1532 Eberhard was effectively 
parson of St. Aegidien (also known as St. Gilgen), while Diller preached 
until 1536 in various churches, and from 1536 in St. George’s parish church, 
where the council held the patronage.3 By 1 538 the council had decided to 
tackle the second problem, that of open adherence to the Reformation, and 
it appointed a commission to consider the consequences of such a step. 

The memorandum produced by this commission takes as its presup- 
position the need for the clear preaching of the Word of God as a matter 
essential to the soul’s salvation. To this end a preacher should be appointed 
by the council in one of the city churches. There were three objections to 
this plan. First, such a preacher should only be appointed by legal means, 
that is with episcopal permission. But if this were done the council would 
have no power to appoint or dismiss him. He would be dependent on the 
ecclesiastical ordinary, and would certainly preach the old offensive doctrine 
rather than evangelical truth. After much trouble and cost one would 
be no further advanced. Secondly, were a preacher appointed without the 
permission of the church authorities, the council would almost certainly be 
accused of direct opposition to the emperor and of adherence to the 
Lutherans. This could lead to considerable harm to the city. 

The third objection is the most fully stated of all. The new preachers are 
to be as little trusted as the old, since most have revealed themselves to 
seek only their own interests. They desire only their own pleasure, and 
cannot be paid highly enough. Their followers learn only refractoriness and 
innovation, and they seek no less than the papists to intrude into secular 
rights. As soon as they have drawn the commons to them and are too 
strong for the authorities, they reveal their effrontery and defend it with 
the Word. Through such men many towns and states have suffered dis- 
turbance. One may not rule other than by their version of the Gospel, 


1 Bossert, ubi supra, p. 72. 
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which has little to do with that of Christ, who taught that his kingdom was 
not of this world. The passage reveals how strongly Speyer’s anticlerical 
tradition continued to influence even an evangelical council. The magis- 
trates were determined that the new belief was not to bring the civic 
disadvantages of the old. 

On these three grounds the memorandum concluded that it was not 
advisable at that time to appoint an official preacher. On the other hand, 
it continued, the dangers were not so great that the Gospel should not be 
preached at all in Speyer. The solution therefore was to continue as 
hitherto. The council was to give secret instructions to the two approved 
preachers. Eberhard was to preach as before in St. Aegidien, Diller in the 
Augustinian Church each Sunday, and on feasts of the Virgin and the 
Apostles. It was recognized that since the incomes from Eberhard’s 
position were meagre he might move from Speyer. He was therefore to 
be promised a supplement from the alms chest, and asked to persevere a 
while in his post. ‘The council would not forget his services, and would in 
tume arrange a better means of support. Diller was also to be promised 
indirect remuneration, on the grounds that he had assisted with interro- 
gations of Anabaptists in 1532, and because he had preached for two years 
in St. George without reward. If he were accused of religious innovation, 
Diller was to reply that the purpose of his preaching was to preclude 
disturbance among the populace, who would almost certainly rebel and 
demand a preacher of their own choice should he not do so. The council 
promised to support him fully in this plea. 

Within two years of this decision the council decided to commit itself 
openly to the Reformation. In 1540 it appointed Diller formally as a salaried 
preacher, implemented a decision also taken secretly in 1538 to establish an 
evangelical school in the Dominican abbey, and introduced a poor law to 
regulate the giving of alms.! In part it seems that this choice was deter- 
mined by the Catholic authorities easily seeing through the subterfuge of 
1538. In 1539 the cathedral chapter complained of Lutheran preaching in 
St. Aegidien, and in 1540 Charles V tried to have Diller removed as 
Augustinian prior. True to the guidelines laid down in 1538 the council 
argued that his dismissal would lead to disturbance, and Diller remained.2 
However, imperial influence was such that the Protestant preachers had to 
leave Speyer when the emperor visited it in 1541 and 1544, and during the 
Interim. It was not until the settlement of the Peace of Augsburg in 1555 
that unhampered exercise of Protestantism was possible, and the Refor- 
mation could be said to be permanently established. As implied in the 
1538 memorandum, the council became the superior authority in religious 
matters. 

The 1538 memorandum, which consists of four small folios, is in the city 


1 König, pp. 37ff.; Stadtarchiv Speyer 1 A 633, the Armenordnung of 1540. 

2Stadtarchiv Speyer 1 A 450/6; 1 A 450/1 fos. 23-5. 

3E. Lind, Speyer und der Protestantismus (Heidelberg, 1929), pp. 56 ff. ; König, 
pp. 50 ff. 
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archive of Speyer. It is a fair copy with a few minor corrections. The text 
reproduced here retains the spelling of the original, except for the substitu- 
tion of ‘u’ for the frequent and confusing usage of ‘w’ in zu, zum, ruiger, 
unrue. 


R. W. SCRIBNER 


Stadtarchiv Speyer 1 A 450/4 
Bedenkens des predigt halben (1538) 


[fo. 7] Nach dem aus dem gotlichen wortt offenbar erscheint, das dem menschen 
dasselbes haillige wort zu erhaltung der seelen hayl nit höher weinigen von 
warten, dan das naturlich brot, dem stirblichen leib, und doch sollich gotlich wort 
in der stadt Speyer wenig lauter und clar one vermengung menschlicher zusatz, 
gelert, dar durch das gemein volck der unmischten lere hessig, und des raynnen 
gotlichen worts begirig sein vermerckt wurdt, Unnd doch sich nit fugen wil 
das ein Rath sich understehe ein sonderlich predicanten an ein sonderlich ort 
oder kirchen das dergleichen vor ni gewesen anzunemen oder uffzustellen, auss 
ursachen, erstlich das dem rechten nach, soliche predicaturen nit uffgericht 
werden sollen dan mit ordentlich, das ist in disem fall Bischofllichem zulassen, 
und wue sollicher wes gesucht werden sollt, so wurd daraus gewysslich volgen, 
das der angenommen predicant eins Raths vollen gewalt ine zusetzen und 
zuentssetzen (er predigte wyr er wollt) schon entzogen, und sich seins gefallens 
uff seynnen ordenlich richter zihen, [fo. ru] dem selben zugefallen eben als 
bald der heuchlerei und menschen tandts, als der gotlichen warheit in seynner 
lere geraumen möcht, so stund man nach vilen mhue und costenn eben in dem 
schleym darin man vor gesteckt were. l 

Zum andern, wue ein Rath fur sich selbst one das Bischofllich zulassen ein 
predicant ordnen theit, das daraus gewisslich anders nit volgenn, dan das ein 
Rath in den hochsten verdacht khomen und betragen wurde, das Er alles der 
Kay. Mat. gethanes zusagenn in vergess stellen, sich den luterischen anhengig 
machen, und mit den selben Irer Mat. itziger in teutzscher Nacion gegen- 
wertigikait ein sondern were und trotz beweisen wollt das gemayner stadt Speyer 
zu endtlich verderben ruren mocht. Zu dem den newen predicanten auch so 
wenig als den alten pfaffen zuvertrawen dan an dem mherem thail derselben 
bisanhere offentlich gesehen, das sy sich selbst und iren nutz gleich als dy alten 
gesucht, denn theur erkaufften schöfflin Cristi sey, [ fo. 2] es gangen wye ess will, 
und das Ire anhenger mher genzigkeit und nyerung von inen Zum theil gelernet, 
dan sy vor gewist und geubet. Darzu eynnes noch grossern dan dy alten paist- 
lichen das Babstes hauffen sich geunderstanden, beflissen haben, als nemlich 
sich in dy weltlichen rechte zudrangen, zusetzen, und irs gefallens darein 
zuziehen, unnd darauss zuvurdragenn. Und wie demutig, ainfeltig und geistelig 
sy sich erstlichen erzaiget, allein essen, drincken umb und an zu vor besoldung 
begeret, ist doch in sollicher gaist, so bald sy den gemaynnen befel unnd hauffen 
an sich bracht, und mit denselben der erbarkeit zu starck worden, bald entwuscht 
und hat man sy demnach nit hoch gnug besolden mogen zu dem alle frechhait 
und leichtfertigikait erlichen auss Inen gantz unverscheucht gemain, und mit 
dem haillig gotlichen wort one grundt vertaidingt und beschonet worden. 
Darauss dan in vilen stedten und landen merckliche erschreckliche emporung 
entstanden und layder an ortten noch nit andrst gehausett und geregnet werden 
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muss dan nach irem vermaintten ires gefallens verruckten evangelium, das 
[fo. 20] doch nit weniger Cristo, derselbst sein reich nit von diser welt sein 
bezeuget, auch ein konig zu sein waigert und entpflahe, dan das irdysch babstums 
zuwider, auch vor got gar nit besten mag. 

Daraus dan eynnen Rath weder vor got noch vor oberkait, noch zuerhaltung 
irer stadt rue, friden und einhelligkait, keins weg fuglich sein wil noch zur zeit 
eynn sonderliche predicatur, oder predicanten an ein sonder ortt uff zurichten 
oder zu bestellen. . 

Nun wil aber das so Ir dy kayserlichen mat. getragen und eynnem Rath in 
sollich zu unschuld uffgelegt werden mocht, des gleichen, das geendert recht 
uff richtung der predicaturen belangend, unnd der unrath so von vilen predicanten 
an mher dan eynnen ort bissanhere gestifft worden, so hoch nit zuwegen noch 
zuachten sein, das darumb des gotlich wort in Speyer lauter und rayn beschaiden- 
lich mit rue und friden zuerhaltung menschlicher tugentt und der seelen hail 
nit solt gepredigt worden, sonder vilmer wes zusuchen das es zum stilsten [ fo. 3] 
gefurdert werden mocht. Solich nach haben dy verordent bedacht, nach dem der 
prior zu den Augustinern eyn gelertter und der hailligen schrifft erfarner man, 
dergleichen der pfarher zu sandt Gilgen sich bisanher der massen in seynnen 

redigen und thun gehalten, das sy bede den weg der seligkeit uff cristum der 
welte hailandt zuchtig beschaidenlich und unverwisslich lerende von maniglich 
vernemen werden, dass die selben zwen in der geheym, durch etliche von rathe 
verordente ersucht werden soltenn, Nemlich der prior das er alle sontag, auch 
fest unser lieber frawen und der hailligen apostel, morgest von vii horen, biss 
uff achte, in seynnem closter zu den Augustinern, und der pfarher zu Sandt 
Gilgen In seynner pfar wy biss here predigte. Welche beide predigen dem volck 
nutz und gnugsam sein mochten. 

Und dieweyl sich dennoch gepuren will das sy dagegen Irer muhe arbeit und 
vleis belonet wurden, unnd doch nit fuglich sy offentlichen zu predigen zu 
bestellen oder zuversolden, das der scherste und unvurwisslichste weg sein solt, 
das man den prior zu den Augustinern also wy gemelt, und auch sein recht 
ampt ist, zupredigen beite, und uff keynnen bestimpten solt noch Jare mit im 
abredte, sonder allein uff erpieten das es ein Rhat umb ine zu bescholden in 
keynner vergess stellen wollt, und doch ime damit [fo. 30] ein 8 gulden oder 
drey auss dem gemaynner nutz vererte, nit umb solicher kunfftiger predigen 
willen, sonder aus furgegeben ursachen, das er hievor eynner rhat zugutten die 
pfar zu Sandt Berenz bey zweyer Jarn versehen, wenig davon empfangen (wy 
‘auch dy warheit) und dan mit den widertauffern merckliche arbeit gehapt, dy 
inne bissanhere unvergelten plieben, und so das also mit Ime gehandelt, das 
verhoffenlich er wurde wy obstedt zu predigen eynnem rath zuerren desto 
williger sein der zuversicht, dyeweil ine ein Rath vorgethaner arbeit so gut- 
williglich belonet, Ime wurd das konfftig (wy dan auch billich bescheen soll) nit 
unvergeltten pleiben. 

Wue auch sich gedachter prior der predig beschweren, und verwiss so im 
darauss entsten mocht, als das er ain new wesen in seynem closter das vor nit 
geprauchlich gewesen furnomen, zufurchten oder zuschewen furwenden wollt, 
das ime dagegen dy ursach so eynnem Rath zu sollichen beweget anzuzeigen. 
Nemlich das sollichs allein beschee erschreckliche und verdrysliche uffrur des 
gemaynen volcks zuverhuten, uff das dasselbig (wat gar nit gepredigt wurde) 
derhalben nit erweget uffzustehen unnd ein prediger Irs gefallens mit gewalt 
haben wolte. [fo. 4] Das auch er der prior dessen zuvurdrosten, wo sollich sein 
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bisanhere ungewandt und ungepreuchlich predigen Ime zuvurwiss ruren, das ein 
Rhat Ine in dem versprechen und vertaidingen wollt, wy dan sollichs auss erzelter 
ursachen, wol bey meniglichen zu vertaidingen sein wurdt. Dan ye allen gaistlich 
und weltlich besser, der sele hail mit guter ruiger beschaidenhait, dy weil ye 
cristus ein her des inerlich und ausserlich fridens und ainigkait, zuhoren und 
lernen, dan mit uffrur, ungedult, zorn, neid, hass und teglicher unrue, dem so 
wider got, menschlich ainigkait, erhaltung gemanyer nutz und guter pollicey 
ursach zugeben. 

Und nachdem der pfarher zu Sandt Gilgen allein ein mitlung nichts aigens 
und gar spréde unterhaltung hat, das zubesorgenn, er wurde sich mit der Zeit 
hinweg thun mussen das durch etliche Raths personen dy sich sein vermégen, 
er gebetten wurden, lenger hie zuverharren, und das man ime zu besserer unter- 
haltung zimliche hilff auss den almosen stecken, doch sein unverwust mittheilen 
thetf. Mit vertrostung er noch ein zeit lang dass beste thun, und sich wy bishere 
guter lere, beschaidenlichen [fo. 4v] beflissen, das wurde nit in vergess gestellt, 
Ime mit der zeit besserer versehung furderlich zusein. 

Wue dan dy sach vorgemelter wege dahin gerichtet, das dise angeregte predige 
fur gang hetten, Acht mann gentzlich es solte eynner jden Awigen und gots- 
furchtenden erhebenden cristen zuerlerung gotlichen worts gnugsam, eynnem 
erbar Rath und gemeine stadt Speyer auch bey meniglichen unvurwisslich und 
unnachteilig sein, got wol sein gnad darzu verliehen Amen. 


Lib- Labs and ‘unforgiveable electoral generosity’ 


SOME WRITERS see the Labour party starting from a base of twenty-nine 
M.P.s in 1906, while others see the Labour strength as just over fifty.! It 
‘may be useful to try to resolve the discrepancy, and the attempt may throw 
some light upon the effect of the Labour party on the electoral fortunes 
of the Liberals before 1914. 

The point at issue is the allocation of M.P.s elected in 1906 who were not 
attached to the Labour Representation Committee (LRC) but were in 
some way regarded as ‘Labour’. M.P.s in this position are often called 
Liberal-Labour (or ‘Lib-Lab’), though in fact this term was not used much 
in 1906. Some later writers have gone on to discuss the couple of dozen 
non-LRC ‘Labour’ M.P.s as though they were a defined group in just the 
same way as the LRC, though there is no generally agreed list of * Lib-Lab' 
M.P.s. Thus Douglas, who knows that ‘it is not entirely clear how many 
MPs should be designated Lib-Labs’, nevertheless goes on to say that they 
‘constituted themselves the “ Trade Union Labour” Group within the 
Liberal party’.2 — 

1The division among writers is pointed out by H. Pelling, Popular Politics 
and Society in Late Victorian Britain (1968), pp. 101-2. Among recent examples 
C. Cross, The Liberals in Power 1905-14 (1963), p. 56, says 29; and P. Rowland, The 
Last Liberal Governments: the Promised Land (1968) says 53. 

2R. Douglas, The History of the Liberal Party 1895-1970 (1971), pp. 76, 78. 
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The uncertainty can be illustrated by listing the estimates given in 
contemporary sources (see table below). The figure of fifty-three ‘Labour’ 


Estimates of Labour M.P.s elected 19061 c 


McCalmont (52—29 LRC)=23 All 52 names given as ‘Labour’ 

Dod (51—29 LRC)=22 Only 49 names given, 42 ‘Labour’ and at 
most 7 ‘Liberal and Labour’ 

Poll Book (46-29 LRC)=17 29 'LRC', 12 ‘Labour’ and 5 ‘Liberal and 


Labour’ 
Times, 30 Jan. (54—29 LRC)=25 All names discussed as ‘Labour’, and 
1906 ‘Liberal and Labour’ not mentioned 
Times, 31 Jan. 21 Most names identifiable 


1910 


M.P.s, which seems to be the most usual high estimate at present, goes back 
at least as far as J. A. Spender, a contemporary, who unfortunately gave no 
list. Ä 

The lists overlap to a considerable extent but, when they are put together, 
twenty-eight names emerge. Some of them have weak claims: Clement 
Edwards,3 a barrister elected for Denbigh, listed himself in his Dod biog- 
raphy as ‘Liberal and Labour’ in much the same spirit as Lloyd George 
called himself ‘a Welsh Nationalist’ (rather than a Liberal) for his first 
dozen years in parliament.4 Edwards was listed as ‘Liberal’ everywhere 
else. Broadhurst, Burt and Cremer appear only in The Times 1906 article as 
‘Labour’, and even the author admitted a couple of days later that it was 
misleading to put Burt and Cremer in the list. 

If the claims of the other twenty-four are admitted, they make up a 
‘Labour’ total of fifty-three. There were doubts at the time about eight of 
them. Burns was Liberal in McCalmont and his Dod constituency entry; 
Byles was Liberal in The Times and both Dod entries; Abrahams, Maddison, 
Rowlands and W. Wilson were Liberal in the Poll Book and both Dod 
entries; Fenwick was Liberal in the Poll Book and his Dod biography; and 
Vivian was Liberal in the Poll Book, The Times and his Dod constituency 
entry. But clearly there was some feeling that each of these eight was 
‘Labour’. Another sixteen non-LRC M.P.s were called ‘Labour’ in all of 
these lists.> 


1McCalmont: McCalmont’s Parliamentary Poll Book (8th edn., Brighton, 1971), 
whose party classifications for 1906 are exactly the same as The Constitutional 
Year Book, 1907 (1907), put out by the Conservative party; Dod: Dod’s Parlia- 
mentary Companion, 1906 (1907), which classifies every M.P. twice, once in the 
constituency results and once in the section devoted to short biographies—the 
classifications do not always agree with each other; Poll Book: The House of Com- 
mons Poll Book (1907), put out by the Liberal party. 

2]. A. Spender, Great Britain, Empire and Commonwealth 1885-1935 (1936), 
p. 254- 

3 The 28 possible Lib-Labs are italicized when mentioned for the first time. 

4 Dod’s Parliamentary Companion, 1903 (1904), p. 290. 

5 Steadman is Liberal in the Poll Book. i 
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Tide fifty-three can be taken as a base from which to survey what 


happened in Ig10. The position of the LRC M.P.s is clear-cut and can be 
examined first. The well-known ‘free run’ arranged in the Gladstone- 
MacDonald agreement was a long way from meaning a walk-over. Outside 
Scotland, where the agreement did not apply and the LRC won a Dundee 
seat and Glasgow, Blackfriars, against both other parties, in 1906 it won 
sixteen seats which were normally Conservative and eleven that were 
normally Liberal. In the five general elections since they were created in 
1885, twelve of the seats had never voted anything but Conservative, three 
had returned a Liberal once, and South West Ham had returned ‘Labour’ 
candidates twice and Conservatives on three occasions.! Of the ‘normally 
Liberal’ seats, seven had been Conservative since 1895 (and South West 
Manchester had also been Conservative in 1885), and only four seats had 
been steadily Liberal until the LRC thrust itself upon the scene. In January 
IgIo four of the seats that had always been Conservative returned to their 
pre-1906 loyalty, and one seat that had been Liberal until 1895 also went 
Conservative. Of the twenty-nine original LRC seats, twenty-four remained 
Labour, 

Of the eight Lib-Labs about whom there had been some doubts, seven 
stood as Liberals in January 1910. McCalmont calls Fenwick, Vivian and 
W. Wilson ‘Labour’, but they did not take the Labour Whip and everyone 
else calls them Liberal. Everybody listed as Liberal Burns and Byles, who 
won, and Maddison and Rowlands, who lost. Everybody listed Abrahams 
(25)* as Labour. Of the sixteen Lib-Labs about whom there had been no 
doubts, Bell retired and was succeeded by Thomas (26). Havelock Wilson 
retired and was succeeded by a Liberal. Nicholls, Richardson and Steadman, 
who were all defeated, were generally listed as Liberals. Ward was generally 
listed as ‘Labour’ (though The Times called him Liberal) and, as he did not 
take the Labour Whip, he did have some claim to be an ‘independent 
Labour’ M.P. The remaining ten were miners who, unlike Fenwick and 
W. Wilson, took the Labour Whip: 7. Johnson was defeated by a 
Liberal and Brace, E. Edwards, Hall, Haslam, W. Johnson, Richards, 
Taylor, Wadsworth and Williams (27-35) were re-elected. Three miners, 
Hancock, Harvey and Stanley (36-38) and an engineer, Pointer (39), held 
the seats they had won at by-elections, and Wigan voted Labour for the 
first time (40). 

The Times commented on the results: 


It is the other Labour Party that has suffered actual loss—the Liberal-Labour 
Party. This party has lost 11 miners’ members to Mr. Henderson’s party, and it 
has lost by retirement Mr. Bell and Mr. J. H. Wilson, and at the polls Mr. 
Maddison, Mr. Nicholls and Mr. Steadman. The five remaining Labour members 
of the Liberal Party are now counted simply as Liberals.3 


1A Labour M.P. in a double-member constituency is reckoned here only if the 
Conservatives had never in any previous election done as badly as in 1906. 

2Numerals refer to the 40 M.P.s who took the Labour Whip. 

3The Times, 31 Jan. 1910. 
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By ‘Liberal-Labour Party’ The Times may have meant the Trades aon 
Labour Group under Edwards and Bell, though Burns, Byles and Nicholls 
were unlikely to have been members of the Group. It is not easy to be quite 
certain of the others; the passage says ‘five remaining’, of whom Fenwick, 
Vivian, Ward and W. Wilson were presumably four, but to find a fifth 
surviving member of the trade union group who had been regarded as 
Lib-Lab is difficult. 

It is now possible to see what happened to the fifty-three reasonably 
well-authenticated ‘Labour’ men of 1906 in the election of January 1910. 
Of the forty who stood as Labour party candidates, thirty-four were re- 
elected and six were defeated; of the eleven who stood as Liberals, six were 
re-elected and five were defeated. Two retired, one replaced by a Labour 
and the other by a Liberal M.P. The Labour party also retained four 
by-election gains and won Wigan, which until then had always voted 
Conservative. 

Liberals at the present day regard the Gladstone-MacDonald agreement 
with great disfavour and blame Gladstone for letting the cuckoo into the 
nest.1 Jesse Herbert wrote to Gladstone in 1906 to exult over the success 
of the agreement,? but really it was in ıgıo that the agreement made an 
important contribution to Liberal success. Probably every single seat won 
by LRC candidates in 1906 could have been won by a Liberal if no LRC 
candidate had stood; most of these seats would have voted for a Flat Earth 
candidate, if he had stressed that this meant levelling tariff walls. „But in 
1910 Liberal and Labour together held on balance only forty mor; seats 
than the Liberals had held in 1892; the Labour party contributed eleven 
seats that had always voted Conservative until 1906 and must havé helped 
tne Liberals who won seats in Bolton and Blackburn that had always voted 
Conservative until the agreement? (Labour also held South West Ham and 
Lancashire, Ince, which had voted Conservative on every occasiën before 
1906 except 1892, when they had voted for the ‘Labour’ candidati.. Hardie 
and Woods). This Labour contribution of between eleven and fifteen seats 
made it easier for the government to contemplate Irish abstentions without 
too much dismay when the 1909 Budget returned to the Commons, as it was 
that much further from having to rely on positive support from the Home 
Rulers. 

In December 1910 one of the Lib-Labs who had gone Liberal, Vivian, 
was defeated but another, Rowlands, recovered the seat he lost in Janyary. 
The Labour party lost Wigan and two of the other ‘normally Conservative’ 
seats that it had held, but recovered Woolwich, lost in January. It also 


1‘an act of uncalled-for electoral generosity unforgiveable in a Chief Whip’, 
Rt. Hon. J. Thorpe, in his Foreword to Douglas, p. xii. Douglas expresses much 
the same view, p. 69. 

2Jesse Herbert to Herbert Gladstone, 16 Feb. 1906. The letter, which has often 
been printed, can be found in Douglas, pp. 76-7. 

3The Liberal partner in Stockport also won a seat that was ‘normally Con- 
servative’, though it voted Liberal in 1892. 
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reco. „red the ‘normally Liberal’ seat in Sunderland lost in January, and it 
took West Fife from the Liberals, won Bow and Bromley (‘normally 
Liberal", but Conservative in 1886, 1895 and 1900) and won Whitehaven, 
which was ‘normally Conservative’. On balance it held twelve ‘normally 
Conservative’ seats. 

What price did the Liberals pay for this change among seats which, be- 
tween 1885 and 1906, had: ‘steadily demonstrated the existence of the 
‘Conservative working-man’? In January 1910 the Labour party held 
_ twenty-seven seats that had been ‘normally Liberal’, and in December it 
held thirty. Of these seats thirteen (fourteen in January) were held by 
miners, and many of them could have been held by miners any time that the 
Miners’ Federation seriously wanted to take them. The Liberals took about 
a dozen seats away from the Conservatives, at the price of a little over a 
dozen of their own seats. 

This of course does nothing to say what might have happened in the 
future. There are, in the closing pages of Rowland’s The Last Liberal 
Governments, some sensible comments about the electoral situation between 
ıgıı and 1914 but he enters a world of intangibles when he speculates about 
the post-war world.! For instance, he does not—he cannot—provide any 
i estimate of the effect of the 1918 expansion of the franchise. 


TREVOR LLOYD 


i ‚owland, The Last Liberal Governments: Unfinished Business (1971), pp. 
353-5. 


Historical News 


THE ForTY-SEVENTH Anglo-American Conference of Historians took 
place at the University of London on Thursday and Friday, 3 ave „July 
1975. Two general and eight sectional meetings were held £F : ^ in the 
Beveridge Hall of the Senate House or in the England Room oi. - ‚gütute 
of Historical Research. The total enrolment, excluding accétmpanying 
relatives, was 365, of whom 109 were from the United States, Canada-and 
certain other countries of the Commonwealth. The Conference opened on 
the Thursday morning with a general meeting at which Professor R. W. 
Fogel (Chicago) gave a lecture on ‘Why the U.S. slave population grew 
rapidly: fertility, mortality and household structure’ as an introduction to 
the general theme of the Conference which was ‘Slavery and Serfdom’. 
Further papers on this theme were “Attitudes to race in Victorian England’ 
by Dr. Christine A. Bolt (Kent at Canterbury); ‘Capitalism and slavery’ 
by Dr. H. R. Temperley (East Anglia); ‘Slave politics’ by Dr. D. J. 
MacLeod (Oxford); ‘Was serfdom a burden on the medieval peasant ?’, by 
Professor R. H. Hilton (Birmingham). Other papers were ‘Satire versus 
biography in Augustan England’ by Professor R. Halsband (Illinois); 
‘Francis I and heresy’ by Mr. R. J. Knecht (Birmingham); ‘English 
Radicalism and the American Revolution’ by Dr. A. N. Sheps (Toronto); 
“War Plan Red—America prepares for war with Britain’ by Mr. J. S. H. 
Major (Hull); The future at work: Anglo-American Progressivism, 1890- 
1917’ by Dr. K. O. Morgan (Oxford). There were buffet lunches and tea 
parties on both days of the Conference and a party was held in the Senate 
House on the Friday evening. An exhibition of historical works published 
in the United Kingdom since June 1974 was displayed in the Institute. 

It was decided at the closing meeting to hold the usual short annual 
Conference next summer on Thursday and Friday, 8 and 9 July. 








vf a’ 


# * ^ + * * 


. Under the auspices of the British National Committee, the first Anglo- 
Polish Conference of Historians was held at the Institute of Historical 
Research from 19 to 24 May 1975. At the suggestion of the Poles, urban 
history formed the main theme. Under this heading the following papers 
were read and discussed: S. Kieniewicz, ‘Metropolitan functions and social 
structures of the capital: Warsaw 1864-1914’; H. J. Dyos, ‘The English 
approach to the urban past’; A. Jezierski, ‘Extensive development of towns 
in the agricultural region of Poland (with special reference to the Bialystok 
Province)’; Irena Pietrzak-Pawlowska, ‘Development of urban-industrial 
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agglomerations in Central Poland and Silesia (about 1900)’; M. M. Droz- 
dowski, ‘The big cities in the formation of modern and contemporary 
societies’; K. Dzieworiski, ‘Patterns of urbanization and the urban system 
of Poland in the twentieth century: evolution and planning’. In addition 
two other papers were given: Sir Harold Beeley, ‘Great Power policy in the 
Middle East since 1945’; J. A. Ramsden, ‘The British Conservative 
Party and the working class 1918-25’. The discussions were remarkable for 
their liveliness and spontaneity. The delegates were entertained to dinner 


„byth ish Academy, while the Polish Cultural Institute gave a reception. 


s. 


sOn 2. the Director conducted the Polish party on a tour of Oxford, 
durin. ch they were entertained to lunch at St. Antony's College. 


* » * # # ë $ 


On the occasion of the bicentenary of Captain James Cook’s landing at 
Nootka Sound (March-April 1778) an international and interdisciplinary 
symposium entitled ‘Captain James Cook and his Times’ will take place in 
mid-April 1978 at Simon Fraser University. The symposium is designed to 
offer a forum for the presentation of papers, panels and discussions of new 
research and reappraisals by scholars in many fields. The symposium will 
focus on the impact on British Columbia, the north-west coast of North 
America and the north Pacific littoral of Cook’s third voyage, as well as the 
impact on Oceania, North America and the European world of Cook’s life 
of exploration and discovery. Enquiries should be addressed to The 
Chairman (Captain Cook Symposium), Department of History, Simon 
Fraser University, Burnaby, British Columbia, Canada, V5A 156. 


